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PROFIT 
ENGINEERING 


Expert pre-plan 

analysis—key to 

profit-producing 
design 


how to make your new 
quarters investment 
pay maximum dividends } 


Your investment in new quarters is pro- 
tected, and pays its biggest dividends, 
when every detail is planned right from 
the start. That’s the kind of “‘profit engi- 
neering’? you get from Bank Building 
Corporation’s skilled analysts, the experts 
who work with you to pinpoint your 
requirements before a line is drawn on 
paper. Because they know both banking 
and building, they make sure you get the 
most and the best bank for your money 

.. new quarters that not only look 
attractive, but function efficiently and 
profitably at minimum operating cost. 
The practical planning of these experi- 
enced analysts is a big reason why more 
than 3,500 bankers have chosen Bank 
Building Corporation as their designer. 
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ThriftiCheck Increases New Account 
- Openings At Santa Monica Bank 


BY 
190% 


J. L. WALLING 


Executive Vice President 
Santa Monica Bank 
Santa Monica, California 


‘In June of 1958 we established the ThriftiCheck plan and the results have been 
most gratifying. Under our previous ‘‘pay as you go’’ system we were averaging 
55 new accounts per month and since converting to the ThriftiCheck plan we have 
averaged 160 new accounts per month. ThriftiCheck has not only resulted in a 
great increase in our inflow of new customers, but has been enthusiastically 
received by established customers. 

“Santa Monica Bank continues to promote and advertise ThriftiCheck service 
throughout our entire community. It provides a substantial part of our service 
charge and miscellaneous income, and we are happy to say it is most satisfactory 


to us.”’ 


May we tell you more about the experiences 
of client banks with ThriftiCheck’s profit 
potentials . . . and the other reasons why it 
is America’s most popular personal check- 
ing account service? 

SANTA MONICA BANK 


THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION 


100 Park Avenue « New York 17, N.Y. 
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In This Issue 


An 86th Convention, a New President and Vice-president 


HE United Nations, you know, wasn’t the only organization to hold a big 

meeting in New York in September. The American Bankers Association 
was there, too, for its 86th annual convention. That meeting found BANKING 
almost ready for the press, so we had to work fast to bring you “Banking’s 
General Assembly” and the other stories concerned with the sessions. 

A headliner among them is the sketch of the Association’s new president, 
Car] A. Bimson, president of Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., who suc- 
ceeded John W. Remington, president of Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. It’s illustrated with interesting pictures. There’s also an 
opportunity to meet the new vice-president, Sam M. Fleming, president of 
Nashville’s Third National Bank. And the new division heads are subjects 
of biographies, too. 


“On-the-Job Services’’ 


jhe corner of the magazine is just getting around (with apologies) to 
calling your attention to a new department. You spotted it, of course, way 
back in the August issue, so the tardiness here is so much the blacker mark. 
We refer to “On-the-Job Services,” which reports the news in that almost-new 
area of the business, in-plant banking. There will be occasional features, 
including reports on individual banks’ methods of offering the service. 


An Old Friend Comes Back 


HILE we’re on the subject of changes, let’s mention another that is 
W actualy a revival—the return of an old feature, “The Month.” Years ago, 
as you'll remember if you’re an old-time reader, we carried a page of pictures 
that pointed up the way the world was going. Well, it’s really moving these 
days—which is one reason for this feature’s return—but we'll try to keep 
abreast. And you remember what an ancient sage said about pictures! 


Wait a Minute — Here’s Another! 


FTER writing that item we looked at our notes for this column and read 
A«Family Dollar.” It was intended as a memory jogger for mention of 
another old friend’s return—the department which, under that title, reported 
interesting facts about bank services and their use by that indispensable 
member of the private enterprise team, the customer. So the “Dollar” returns, 
too, though in more abbreviated form than before. The feature in this come- 
back is an interview—a real one—which BANKING’s Marguerite Beck had 
with a really satisfied customer. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The American Bankers Association’s 
newly elected president, Carl A. Bimson, 
is the gentleman who’s looking at you 
from our front cover this month. The 
quotation in the cover’s right corner typi- 
fies President Bimson’s banking philoso- 
phy. For more on this subject, turn to 
“Meet President Bimson” on page 42 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


History-Making Strides 
in Debt Management 


the post-conventions Congres- 

sional session, with the House 
floor as a stage, prompters but few 
hecklers, and an idly curious gallery 
of tourists, four liberal Democrats 
gave the Administration’s debt-man- 
agement a partisan, derisive drub- 
bing. Ultimately their August dis- 
courses will be bound in buckram 
tomes, as have been countless earlier 
and no less earnest orations on finan- 
cial affairs entombed there word for 
word, like papers under a corner- 
stone. 

But the issue raised in those dis- 
courses is being kept very much 
alive by Democrats during the cur- 
rent political campaign. As stated 
by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, for 
example, “Tight money and high in- 
terest rate policies of the Republican 
Administration over the past seven 
years have fattened bank profits at 
the expense of consumers and small 
businessmen, homeowners, and 
farmers.” 

“What sort of midsummer mad- 
ness is this?” Cong. Henry S. Reuss 


Dit: the sultry closing days of 


STRUCTURE OF THE PUBLIC DEBT, JUNE 30,I960___ 


Total Morketoble 


Time to Moturity* 
($184 Billion ) 


Special Issues 
fo Trust Funds 


HERBERT BRATTER 


rhetorically asked the gallery. This 
was in reference to Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Julian Baird’s state- 
ment that, whenever the Treasury 
sells long-term bonds for cash, it 
competes with other long-term bor- 
rowers. “Why should not the Treas- 
ury compete for funds in the market 


place? Particularly, why should not 
it compete at a time [of recession] 
when loanable funds are more plenti- 
ful, as indicated by lower interest 
rates. .. ?” Reuss continued. “ 
for years the Treasury has been hay- 
ing hysterics about the great amount 
of short-term securities outstanding 
. . but now that the opportunity to 
convert these short-term securities 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


—MATURITY DISTRIBUTION OF THE MARKETABLE DEBT__ 
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“Partially tax-exempt bonds to earliest call date. 


‘including Sovines notes. 


TREASURY NOTE AND BOND MATURITIES'___ 


Nonmarketoble 
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Outstanding Dec. 1946 
(Excludes $47 Billion Bills and Certificates) 


Other 
Bonds 


Ontstending June 1960 
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Where banking competition is brisk, Dow-Jones 
Instant News Service can make a big difference 
in serving old customers and winning new 
customers. 


With Dow-Jones Instant News Service, your 
bank can be best-informed, first-informed and 
completely-informed about business 

and financial happenings everywhere. 

| You'll be able to move swiftly to 
attract new industry to your com- 


local businessman 
about a better source 
of supply . . . or to 
suggest a significant 
new sales opportunity. 
Nobody knows better 
than you how many 


DOW-JONES 


44 Broad St. 
New York 4 


October 1960 


1325 Lakeside Ave. 
Cleveland 14 


Jan opportunity 
to crack more new 


business for your bank 


times you and your customers can be rewarded 
through speedy action based on thorough in- 
formation. 


And this customer-service is only part of Dow- 
Jones’ value to you. Virtually all your depart- 
ments will find this service valuable internally. 
It adds “staff” to your entire organization 
without adding to the payroll! 


May we give you the full facts on this low-cost, 
modern banking service? Just contact the 
Dow-Jones office nearest you. 


DOW-JONES IS FIRST WITH NEWS YOU CAN'T ANTICIPATE ...and 
in addition, is first with all these basic reports every day: 

e Securities and commodities news 
e Labor developments 

e Government decisions 

e Corporate financing plans 


...and many other developments of prime importance. 


Vows SERVICE 


711 W. Monroe St. 1540 Market St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 19 


e Plant expansion and relocation news 
e New sources of supply 
e Sales leads 
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WHAT MAKES A 
CALCULATOR 
ACCURATE? 


We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy 
of the Friden fully automatic calculator. 
But neither it nor any other calculator can 
get a right answer from a wrong entry. 
The calculator that allows the smallest 
margin for operator error will actually 
prove to be the most accurate. 


terms of day-to-day output, this makes it 


American Business,” call your Friden 
man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California. 

*This is PRACTIMATION: automation 
so hand-in-hand with practicality there can 
be no other word for it. 


© 1960 FRIDEN, INC. 


FRIDEN, INC., SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD. 
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into long-term bonds presents itself, 
we are apparently to pass the oppor- 
tunity by.” 

Instead, Reuss continued, the 
Treasury apparently intends to ex- 
change outstanding World War II 
2%s maturing in 1972 for longer 
bonds yielding 314% or more. “Any 
private debtor who had a 214% 
mortgage on his home—or 414% 
mortgage for that matter—who 
hunted up his creditor and offered 
him 6% for the remaining 12 years 
of his mortgage would be deemed to 
be suffering from the heat. When 
the Treasury does it, it is called 
statesmanship,” the Congressman 
scornfully added. The gallery visi- 
tors, who, to judge from their ab- 
breviated attire, actually had been 
suffering from the heat, might have 
erroneously concluded that Mr. 
Reuss had a good point there. 

Entertainingly, the Wisconsin 
lawmaker paid notice to our central 
bank. “The Federal Reserve,” he re- 
marked, “. . . has succeeded in kick- 
ing Congress in the teeth and the 
taxpayer in the pants all in one mo- 
tion—a neat trick, even for the Fed- 
eral Reserve.” 

Congressman Byron L. Johnson 
of Colorado suggested that in 1961 
Congress re-examine the advance 
refunding power it has given the 
Treasury. Yes, agreed Reuss, and 


| get into the Treasury people “who 


are not forever hellbent on getting 
the national debt saddled with high- 
er and higher interest.’”’ Advance re- 
fundings of the recent past, other 
critics described as a “broad day- 


The Friden SBT requires fewer manual | light raid on the Treasury.” They 


keystrokes, fewer operator decisions than | 
any other calculator on the market* In | 


likened such financing to ‘another 
Teapot Dome.” 


| Understanding Bonds Helps 
the most accurate calculator you can buy. 


For a no-obligation, ten-minute demon- | __ . 
stration of “The Thinking Machine of | thet 


On the surface it may seem to the 


yielding, say, 314% in exchange for 
an old bond with a 244% coupon is 
a Treasury giveaway. This glib 
charge of course ignores the fact 
that an outstanding bond like the 
2% of 1967-72 is currently selling 
below par to yield, say, 3.42% to 
maturity. If the owner of one of 
these bonds sold it today, he could 
reinvest the proceeds on a 3.42% 
basis. What the Treasury does in its 
advance refunding is to get the bond 
owner to agree to keep his funds in- 
vested with the Treasury for a 


Under Secretary of the Treasury Julian 
Baird, above, has on recent occasions 
made clear the Treasury’s debt manage- 
ment policy. In mid-September, at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, he 
spoke to more than 200 representatives 
of financial institutions, explaining the 
Treasury’s current $6.1-billion long-term 
debt refunding operation. It was the first 
such meeting since war finance days 


longer period of years, in exchange 
for which he gets the going rate of 
interest on the longer-term bond. 

In a post-adjournment appendix 
to the Congressional Record, Rep. 
Fred Schwengel of Iowa inserted a 
rebuttal of the Reuss arguments 
which is believed to reflect Treasury 
thinking. Schwengel accused his col- 
league of economic fallacies, mis- 
representations, and _ distortions. 
Schwengel argued that high interest 
is a concomitant of prosperity, ben- 
efiting holders of savings bonds, 
savings deposits, savings and loan 
shares, and life insurance. Alluding 
to the charge that the present Ad- 
ministration has missed “golden op- 
portunities” to lengthen the debt, 
the Iowan countered that from 1946 
to 1952 only $5-billion of marketable 
Treasury bonds were sold, but since 
then it has sold $51-billion. This has 
happened notwithstanding that for 
almost a year the 414% bond inter- 
est ceiling prevented such offerings. 
Removal of that ceiling was ap- 
proved by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but blocked on the floor by 
the Reuss group. 

It is hard to make sense of some 
of the criticisms that are leveled 
against current debt management, 
particularly advance refunding. Mr. 
Reuss, who is on record as favoring 
advance refunding but derides the 
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Treasury’s “madness,” said he would | r= 
applaud the kind of advance re- | 
funding which involved replacing a | 


bond bearing a 5% coupon with two 
years to run by giving in exchange 


a long-term 314% security. Every- | 


one would applaud if the Treasury 
could put across that kind of an ex- 


change. 


Three Goals 
The Treasury’s debt-management 


philosophy was carefully spelled out | 


by Mr. Baird in an August speech. 
Indeed, it was that speech which 
seems to have set off the above- 
quoted condemnation in Congress. 


Treasury debt management has three | 
goals: (1) contributing to, or at | 
least not preventing, an orderly | 
growth of the economy; (2) achiev- | 
ing a balanced maturity structure of | 
the debt; (3) within the limits pre- | 
scribed by the foregoing aims, bor- | 


rowing as cheaply as possible. The 


several objectives are not easily rec- | 
oncilable. But the Treasury rejects | 


the view that one or another of the 
goals should be given precedence 
over the rest. 


Those who argue for putting out | 


only long-term bonds in pericds of 
expansion and short-term securities 
in recessions ignore practical diffi- 


culties, for the Treasury may be | 
pressed to market short-term issues | 


when the economy is expanding rap- 


idly. On the other hand, the constant | 


shortening of the debt as time passes 
means that the Treasury should take 
advantage of every reasonable 
chance to issue bonds. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the Treasury can ignore economic 
effects of the debt structure and ex- 
tend maturities only when interest 
rates are low—in a recession—so as 


to hold down the cost of carrying | 
the debt. Aggressive issuance of | 
bonds in recessions would absorb | 


too much of the funds needed else- 
where for recovery. That would un- 
duly increase the Fed’s burden, ne- 
cessitating greater monetary ease 
and complicating the problem of 
curbing the subsequent expansion. 
Hence, the Treasury takes a middle 
course. 

In promoting a balanced maturity 
structure, the major problems are in 
the marketable area—short-term, in- 
termediate, and long-term. The debt 
structure on June 30 is shown in the 
accompanying chart. Of marketable 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 151) 
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The ‘KWARTET’' COIN WRAPPER 
A Halt-Size Wrapper 


Another “Red bordered 
Window’’ Wrapper. This to 

wrap pennies, nickel 
dimes, and quarters HALE 
SIZE packa: Available for 
$2.50 or 00 in dimes. 
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COIN WRAPPER 
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ages, double size package for halves. Tapered edges. 


OLD STYLE COIN WRAPPERS 


indicia, figures, letters print- 
edin standard colors for triple 
designation and for speed-up 
in handling. Made of extra 
strong Kraft stock to afford 
greater protection. Tapered or 
gummed edges. 


COLORED BILL STRAPS 


COLORED — a favorite with 
Banks for their extra strength 
and ease of identification of 
package. The 7 standardized 
colors guarantee that! Are 
14s" wide providing ample 
space for marking or stamping. 


FEDERAL BILL STRAPS 


FEDERAL—So strong they af- 
ford a breaking strength of 
Ibs. per sq. inch. Normal 
and reverse figures—with col- 
or for 12 denominations — 
revealing value of package 
regardless of position. 


BANDING STRAPS 


Better than rubber bands! — for 
banding deposit tickets, 
etc., as they NEVER break or de- 
teriorate. Size 10 in. x % in. of 
strong brown Kraft. Gummed ends. 


TELLER‘'S MOISTENER 


Moisture for finger tips, capil- 
lary pad for Bill Straps in just 4 
the ri — amount of moisture. 
Speeds up Teller’s counting 
and banding of currency. 


* Made of plastic, in rich ma- 


hogany finish. 


Sponge for Fingers — Pad for Straps 
SEND for 
FREE SAMPLES 
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The AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPER 


THE COIN 
WRAPPERS and 
BILL STRAPS 
HERE-IN ARE 
THE ONLY 


CONSISTENTLY 
ADVERTISED 
LINE IN 
AMERICA... 
MADE IN 

ONE PLANT 
EQUIPPED 10 
DYE and FINISH 
TO STANDARD 
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THEIR QUALITY and 
ACCEPTANCE 
Speak for themselves! 
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An important message 


to the man who 


serves as 


“Mr. Insurance” 


for his bank 


To whom can the man in charge of 
his bank’s insurance turn for in- 
formed counsel? 


How about the local insurance agent 
—or the insurance man on his bank’s 
board of directors? 


In many cases both men will be the 
first to admit that their background 
is fire, casualty and auto insurance. 


What about the , man? 
He is a bank insurance specialist. But 
is he biased ? 


Most bankers who seek his counsel 
don’t think so. We have removed an 
important motivation for bias. We 
don’t hire him as a “‘seller.”” And we 
don’t pay him a commission. He is 
hired as a bank counselor. He has the 
background. He is paid a salary. 


But doesn’t Scarborough expect him 
to sell? 


We do, but since it takes 3 to 6 months 
before his suggestions—or his pro- 
gram—can be appraised and finally 
accepted, the “‘sell’? must be in the 
soundness of his recommendations. 
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‘Could you be more specific?” 

Yes. What he does is use his bank 
knowledge to probe your insurance 
problems — or opportunities — more 
thoroughly. 


‘What kind of opportunities ?” 

Ways to lower the overhead of your 
credit operations with the newer in- 
surance coverages. Things like that. 


‘What does he probe for?” 
Situations like wide swings in your 
securities inventory and payroll cash 
not now insured on the upswings; 
non-insured collateral and safekeep- 
ing items. These sometimes run into 
millions. 


“What else ?” 

Depends on your set-up. He might 
look for what teller-cash controls and 
protective devices you have installed 
or could install at nominal cost, to 
lower your premium. He doesn’t ex- 
pound or preach any insurance gos- 
pel. What he’s there for is to help you 
strike a business-like balance be- 
tween total insurance which is pro- 
hibitive in cost, and reasonable pro- 
tection which safely covers all bases 


and which your top brass will ap- 
prove as sensible and prudent. 


“‘How far does he go in his probing ?” 


As far as you wish. He will check to 
see whether your records are insured 
for costly reconstruction or only for 
replacement. Whether your present 
forgery covers the signature only or 
the entire instrument; which of your 
various exclusions properly fit your 
present set-up and which leave you 
dangerously exposed. 


“Does he follow a routine ?” 


No. Routine alone is not the answer. 
The important factor is judgment. 
There are no “‘sure fire” formulas. 
“Formulas” may average out for 100 
banks but for your particular situa- 
tion they can lead to self insuring the 
wrong risks or leaving your bank wide 
open in areas the Blanket) Bond 
doesn’t even cover. Losses from such 
programming can be substantial. 


“This judgment factor ?” 


The Scarborough man may point out 
duplications and borderline overlaps 
and show why some can be safely 
canceled, others retained. In a bank 


growth situation he would help you 
decide whether the Blanket Bond it- 
self should be increased, the excess 
switched from the narrow to the 
broad form or whether supplemental 
clauses or a specially designed policy 
would give better protection for 
lower cost. 


An insurance man can’t “slide-rule” 
decisions like that. He must know the 
banking business. The Scarborough 
man does. 


TO SUMMARIZE: 


The Scarborough man helps you 
ferret out ALL your current haz- 
ards and exposures, points out 
which can be eliminated, which 
ones your bank can safely absorb, 


over the years via insurance and 


which neither you nor he can pres- 
ently foresee. Visit with the 
Scarborough man when he calls. 
Same careful attention if you 


! 
1 
! 
! 
how to protect against hazards ! 
i 
! 
prefer to correspond. : 


! 
1 which it is wisest to spread out 
| 
! 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY 
BANK INSURANCE Since 1919 


First National Bank Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Federal Reserve Moves to Ease Credit . . . No Market Slimula- 
tion ... Cost of Bills Not Lowered... Open Market Commit- 
tee Does Little... Bank Loans Decrease ... Advance Re- 


funding . . . Outlook 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


as to how much the volume of 
business will pick up for the 
balance of this year. So far, since 
last February, the seasonally adjust- 
ed Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial production has held within the 
narrow range of 109-110 (1957= 
100). Some seasonal improvement in 
volume is a logical expectation, but 
the prospect seems to be that the im- 
provement will be only moderate. 
Generally speaking, the economy 
appears to be holding at a reason- 
ably good level, with little indica- 
tion that there will be any renewal 
of business optimism. As yet there 
has been no sign of a build-up of 
inventory for most industries, steel 
in particular. Inventory acquisitions, 
for the moment, are on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. This is understandable, 
as productive capacity is high, quick 
deliveries can be expected, and, as 


\ S yet there is no clear indication 


yet, there is no fear of any inflation- 
ary increase in prices. 

The number of employed persons 
continues to rise. The increase in the 
number of unemployed is due to the 
large number of school and college 
graduates looking for jobs. 

The outlook is anything but clear. 
That there will be some seasonal ex- 
pansion of business volume is fairly 
certain. But how much is quite un- 
certain. 

However, the monetary authori- 
ties took steps to assure that there 
would be ample credit available, 
which might be an indication that 
their view of the business prospects 
was not very optimistic. 


Federal Reserve Moves 
to Ease Credit 

Early in August the Federal Re- 
serve Board announced that the re- 
quired reserves of the member 


Outlook 


W ane it is true that the action of the Federal Reserve Board in re- 
ducing the required reserves, lowering the rediscount rate and permitting 
more vault cash to be counted as reserves did not have the result of 
improving the prices for Government securities, it is a little early to be 


discouraged. 


The monetary authorities are now definitely on the side of more ample 
available credit. This should have its effect ultimately, unless there is a 
very much sharper increase in the demand for loans than is currently 


anticipated. 


Just what effect a program of “advance refunding,” if adopted, would 
have on the market is problematical. Switching from one issue to another 
would have little effect on the rest of the market. 

Right now there seems little reason to expect much change in the 


market one way or the other. 


banks would be reduced by about 
$600,000,000, to be effective be- 
tween August 25 and September 1, 
Shortly thereafter the rediscount 
rate at five of the Federal Reserve 
banks was reduced from 344% to 
3%. The remaining seven of the 
Federal Reserve banks took similar 
action at later dates. Also some vault 
cash was released to be added to the 
reserve positions of the member 
banks. 

At the time, such action was fully 
expected to produce easier condi- 
tions in the money market, with a 
consequent beneficial effect on the 
prices of fixed income securities. 
Funds, available as the result of the 
Treasury financing in August, would 
need reinvestment. Lower costs to 
the Treasury of its weekly sales of 
bills could be anticipated. Some re- 
newed demand for Government is- 
sues might be looked for. 

Nothing of the sort occurred. It 
seemed that the moves of the mone- 
tary authorities had been expected 
and that the market had pretty fully 
discounted the effects of the rise in 
prices which had occurred before 
the moves were announced. 


No Market Stimulation 


For the month of August prices for 
Government securities did not rise. 
Price changes of the individual is- 
sues, in most cases, showed only 
small changes, but most of them 
were down. The longest bonds re- 
ported the greatest decline. Maturi- 
ties in 1963 and 1964 slipped off 
from 6/32 to nearly 4%. The new 8- 
year 3%% bonds, after selling as 

( (CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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WE DON’T 
BELIEVE IN + 
RIDING 
2 HORSES 


... that’s why our facilities are available 
only to Financial Institutions and 
Insurance Agents who handle such business. 
In the interest of plain, common 

“horse sense,” we do not solicit or extend 
Agency Contracts to automobile, 

mobile home or small boat dealers who 

are not self-financing. 


The American Plan Corporation, 

specialists in the field of Consumer Credit 

Insurance, has pioneered in the creation 

of simple insurance packages constructed to fit coverages so necessary to sound lending 
the dimensions of the particular Financial practices—Errors and Omissions, Single 
Institution and Insurance Agency. Interest and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. 


Our package plans include Physical Damage Our varied programs, each of which is 
coverages and Credit Life and Disability supported by our technical skills and 
Insurance related to the financing of statistical services, have been installed and 
automobiles, mobile homes and small boats, acclaimed by Lenders throughout the 

and our program includes all of the protective United States and Canada. 


THE 
Without any obligation what- + 
American Plan 
pleased, upon request, to ana- 
lyze your insurance program. 

CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. ¢ OXFORD 7-1545 
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AMERICAN 
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135 PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


e MEMORIALS 

© HONOR ROLLS 
e TABLETS 

e TESTIMONIALS 
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i NICKEL SILVER. 


Prompt Estimate Sketches Furr 


Write for Free Catalog A118 
For Medals and Trophies ask for 
Catalog B118 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 


TABLET Co. Inc.. 
150 West 22nd St., New York 
Tel: WAtkins 4-2323 


| Average for period 
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; | high as 10114, had to absorb some 


selling from profit takers but seemed 
to stabilize around 100 20/32. The 
new l-year certificates held 
around 100 6/382. 


August and September 


The chief characteristic of the 
market in August and early Septem- 
ber was inactivity. No renewal of 
investment buying showed up. Deal- 
ers, who had previously built up 
fairly sizable inventories, were hav- 
ing difficulty in lowering their com- 
mitments. It was reported that for 
only about 10% of the $800,000,000 
of Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation debentures, which matured 
on August 25, did they take either 
the 314% certificates or the 37%%% 
bonds as an exchange. There was no 
evidence as to how they reinvested 
the cash received on maturity. 

It looked very much as if what 
funds were available for investment 
were not at all anxious to do any- 
thing just yet, or perhaps that really 


there was not very much available. 


Cost of Treasury Bills 
Not Lowered 

Instead of less, the Treasury paid 
somewhat more on its weekly roll- 
overs of maturing bills. Not much 
more it is true, but apparently there 


| was a slight let-up in demand re- 
| flecting the general apathy in the 
whole market. 


At the end of the month there 
were $36.8-billion of Treasury bills 
outstanding. This was $1.6-billion 
less than a month earlier. As the 
Federal Reserve banks and the re- 
porting member banks own only 
about $5-billion, it is evident that 
about five-sixths of the bills are still 
owned outside of the banking sys- 
tem, and nothing seems likely to 


| change this position for some time. 


Open Market Committee 
Does Little 

From August 3 to 31 the Open 
Market Committee lowered the 
amount of Government issues in the 
Federal Reserve banks by about 
$313,000,000. Lesser holdings of re- 
purchase agreement accounted for 
nearly two-thirds of the decrezse. 
The gold stock continued to decline, 
but money in circulation also de- 
clined somewhat. 

While the float averaged only 
about $900,000,000 (about $200,000,- 
000 less than in the previous month) 
the banks were able to raise the ay- 
erage of their positive reserves to 
over $270,000,000. 

It begins to be evident that the 
monetary authorities are aiding the 
banks to increase their positive 
reserves in line with the obvious 
trend toward easing the money posi- 
tion. 


Bank Loans Decrease 

From August 3 to 24 the total of 
loans (adj.) for the reporting mem- 
ber banks decreased about $690,000,- 
000. All the loan categories were 
down except real estate loans, which 
rose $40,000,000. 

Nevertheless, the banks failed to 
increase their holdings of invest- 
ments, since, while their Govern- 
ment holdings rose $88,000,000, there 
was a decline in “other” holdings of 
$118,000,000. 

The banks seemed to be more 
anxious to lower their borrowings 
from the Federal Reserve discount 
window and to increase the amount 
of positive reserves than to add to 
their earning assets. Probably they 
want to be in a position to meet any 
renewed demand for loans which 
may occur in the next few months. 

Speaking generally, the banks are 
still pretty well loaned up, with a 
ratio of loans to deposits still on the 
high side. This accounts for the re- 


Treasury Bills 


3 months 
Amount—Average cost 
$1.1-billion 2.215% 
$1.1-billion 2.278% 
$1.1-billion 2.518% 
$1.0-billion 2.550% 
$1.2-billion 2.520% 
2.42% 
2.35% 


Offered 


Average for previous period 


6 months Yield 
Amount—Average cost spread 
$500,000,000 2.458% 24% 
$500,000,000 2.621% 34% 
$500,000,000 2.806% 29% 
$500,000,000 2.825% 27% 
$500,000,000 2.802% 
2.70% 
2.48% 
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luctance with which they finally did 
reduce the “prime rate” from 5% to 
444% Their doing so is not likely 
to ha e much, if any, effect on the 
amou:it of loans they make. 


Advance Refunding 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion over the possibility that a 
new bond or bonds would be offered 


to the holders of some of the so called | 


“tap” 212% bond issues. This can 
now be done without subjecting the 
holders of the 244% bonds to any 
tax or loss until the new bonds are 
either sold or matured. 

It is true that a substantial pro- 
portion of the 242% bonds were 
originally bought as long-term in- 
vestments by—as the Treasury has 


termed them—‘“investment institu- | 
tions.” Those owners are now locked | 
in by the decline in the value of | 
their bonds. Moreover, the passage | 
of time is rapidly moving the 214% | 
bond issues within the 5- to 10-year | 


maturity range, a sector of the debt 
structure which has become unduly 
enlarged. So the idea is: Why not 


give the holders a longer-term is- | 
sue, even if to do so would—as it | 
would—increase the interest cost to | 
the Treasury by pretty close to 1% | 


on whatever bonds are exchanged. 


The 4%% Bond Rate 


Such a program, if carried out suc- 
cessfully for all of the 214% bonds, | 
would result in a desirable exten- | 
sion of the maturity, which the Treas- | 
ury has been anxious to do for some | 


time but has not been able to ac- 


complish because of the limitation of | 


a 414% rate on bond issues. 


The advantages of a program of | 
advance refunding are quite clear, | 
but the disadvantages, at the pres- | 
ent time, are political. It is certain | 
that a proposal to increase the carry- | 


ing charge on the debt would meet 
with severe criticism in Congress, 


and such criticism would sound logi- | 
cal to the man in the street—in other 


words to the voter. 


The Treasury has been expected | 
to make an announcement but has | 
not yet done so. It would not be sur- | 
prising if there was further delay. | 


Remember the old days when you 
didn’t have to borrow money to pay 
your income tax? 


October 1960 


First 
in 


@ tndustrial Finance 


@ Experience in Management 


of Foreign Capital 


Established in 1902 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


New York Office: 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN BUILDING BANK BUSINESS 
AT THE GRASS ROOTS LEVEL? 


@ reach young people in school now while life-time habits 


are being formed 


@ with monthly filmstrips on contemporary affairs presented 


in your name, in your exclusive territory 


@ an important bank—school public relations program at a 


cost within every bank’s budget 


Join a distinguished list of sponsors of the Current Affairs 


filmstrip program. 


For further information write: 


1959 Freedoms Foundation 
Americana Award 


“Eye Witness Pictorial History” 


Current 
Affairs 
Films 


527 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


quite cautious in recent weeks, 

particularly in the municipal and 
state markets. The caution followed 
a substantial price improvement and, 
therefore, it makes sense. 

The supply of new issues was vol- 
uminous, and inventories have been 
piling up. Most underwriters carried 
them for future mark-ups. There 
was nothing calamitous about this, 
since there was no great selling pres- 
sure. 

Caution among institutional in- 
vestors stemmed chiefly from the de- 
cline in interest rates and from the 
failure of steel demand to come up 
to expectations. The break in the 
prime lending rate of commercial 
banks from 5 to 444% was also a 
consideration. There was ease in 
other sections of the money market, 
too, which had an influence on the 
investment markets. 


| ee investors have been 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


For some time, United States 
Treasury issues and prime corporate 
obligations hardly varied. In fact, 
the market reflected the difficulty 
the Federal Reserve System is hav- 
ing in balancing the money supply. 
Additional permissible reserves were 
achieved by the inclusion of vault 
cash by country banks, and many 
Treasury bills were sold to offset the 
gain in free reserves of member 
banks. 

In the meantime, the commercial 
banks were helped by this develop- 
ment. They bought on balance. But 
at this writing, the atmosphere is still 
dull, resembling the summer dol- 
drums, or, as one underwriter put it, 
“it was so quiet you could hear a 
bid drop.” 

But the relaxation of credit re- 
straint has created an undertone of 
confidence. More astute borrowers are 
likely to come into the market now 


Cash Dividends on N.Y.S.E. Listed Common Stocks 
1st 6 Months 1960 v. 1st 6 Months 1959 


No. of Stocks 
Listed 1st6 


Industry 


Number Paying 


6/30/60 Mos. More Same Less 


Estimated Cash Payments 


1st 6 Mos. Percent 
1960 Change 


Aircraft 

Amusement 

Automotive 

Building 

Chemical 

Electrical 

Financial 

Foods & commodities ... 
Leather 

Machinery 

Mining 

Office equipment 

Paper & publishing .... 
Petrol & nat. gas 
Railroad & R.R. equip. .. 


Shipbuilding & oper. ... 
Steel & iron 


Data from New York Stock Exchange 
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$ 69,383,960 
20,292,100 
392,949,800 
77,743,930 
542,576,420 
217,849,370 
123,538,700 
184,542,970 
13,416,400 
250,559,500 
120,482,040 
12,564,980 
101,227,280 
726,481,460 
176,953,560 
13,493,930 
217,734,130 
50,538,960 
20,837,750 
9,194,850 
246,983,150 
39,393,140 
67,134,570 
1,022,311,070 
85,835,610 


$4,804,019,630 


that money is cheaper and costs in- 
terfere less with their local tax struc- 
tures. 

Corporate borrowings also have 
been helped. Private money market 
conditions are also relatively easy. 
Commercial paper of prime borrow- 
ers is being placed at around 34% 
and 89 days’ finance companies’ 
notes are in the neighborhood of 
234%. 

Bankers’ acceptance up to 90 days’ 
maturity are running between 3 and 
31%4%. Call loans on securities are 
about 334%, and Federal funds have 
been consistently lower than 3%. 
The spread between short- and long- 
term Government securities, by 
comparison, is 2.80 to 3.90% in yield, 


“Low Pressure Prosperity” 


There have been charges of politi- 
cal interference in this Presidential 
election year on the part of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. This would 
seem hardly to be the case. After 
all, we are now in an era of low 
pressure prosperity, with which the 
money managers have to reckon. 

Naturally, the banks were reluct- 
ant to reduce their lending rates in 
the face of declining bond yields. 
Many banks are pretty heavily 
“loaned-up,’—in some _ instances 
loans are above 60% of deposits, as 
third-quarter bank statements will 
show. In New York City, the ratio in 
some cases has been 80%. In com- 
parison with that, investments have 
been at a minimal figure. In some in- 
stances, they were less than 25% of 
deposits. 

What should help the big banks in 
New York and Chicago, investment- 
wise, is the reduction of reserve re- 
quirements from 18 to 1714%. This 
change is a first step toward com- 
pliance with a 1959 law which re- 
quires that the differential between 
reserve requirements in central re- 
serve city banks, as above, and other 
reserve city banks must be eliminat- 
ed by July 28, 1962. 

Bankers and business finance of- 
ficers seem agreed that the changes 
in reserve requirements, with the in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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39 32 15 18 —16.0 
17 138 6 7 +16.0 ( 
538 44 28 14 + 71 
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98 90 52 38 + 7.9 
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84 73 39 27 + 9.4 
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RCA 


Now RCA Removes More of the 
Mystery From Data Processing! 


First to provide new Plain-English Programming 


Gone are the days of complicated “codes” that slowed up program- 
ming and increased costs in electronic data processing. 


RCA’s new COBOL Narrator utilizes universal plain-English language 
to express your business procedures. The Narrator then causes 
the computer, working from this statement of procedures, to generate 
for itself the volume of computer instructions required to do the 
job. The English language material prepared for the data processor 
is easily read and understood. As a result, direct management super- 
vision of procedures and records now becomes practical and effective. 


Pride 


COmmon Business-Oriented Language 


Narrator 


COBOL is the result of cooperation by RCA and other manufacturers 
with large users in industry and government under the leadership of 
the Department of Defense, which created a simplified English pro- 
gramming language, common to all EDP users. It is one of the most 
important advances since the advent of automatic programming. 


October 1960 


With RCA’s COBOL Narrator, employees learn to program in days 
instead of weeks or months. Programming costs are substantially 
lowered since time required to get jobs ready for processing is dras- 
tically reduced; errors are fewer; changes, corrections, and re- 
programming become easier and faster; program debugging on the 
English language level is quicker and more certain. 


RCA’s COBOL Narrator is now available for every RCA 501 System 
and will also be available for RCA 301 and RCA 601 Electronic Data 
Processing Systems. For further information write: RCA Electronic 
Data Processing Division, Camden 2, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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clusion of vault cash by country 
banks, will be more effective than 
other factors in freeing credit for the 
investment markets. For the first 
time, they will be given a fairly re- 
liable surplus of funds for new loans, 
or for new investments. 

New reserves of about $600,000,- 
000, such as are now provided, could 
provide as much as $3.6-billion of 
new bank lending or investment 
power. This is much more “free” 
money than the banks have had for 
some time. 

The stock market has turned in 
an unimpressive performance in re- 
cent weeks. It seemed beset by vicis- 
situdes—the Presidential elections, 
unpleasant rumblings overseas, in- 
cluding Cuba and the Congo, and Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United Na- 
tions at New York. 


Family Formations 
Will Be Mounting 

Bank investment officers should 
have another look at reality. While 
the showing this year has not been 
very good—for one thing, housing 
starts have declined—the long-range 
future seems to be excellent. The 
post-World-War II baby crop is be- 
coming of marriageable age and this 
will continue during the present 
decade. 

More mortgage money will be re- 
quired to fill their needs. Family for- 
mations will be mounting until they 
reach more than 1,500,000 a year by 
1970. With the lack of middle-in- 
come group housing in the cities, 
most of these new families will re- 
quire homes in the suburbs. 

Thus, the use of mortgage money, 
subject in size to state limitations 
and lending officers’ judgment, is 
likely to become a profitable source 
of income. 

Turnpike bonds, which have been 
under a cloud for some time, are 
headed for a comeback. The major 
influence in this upward swing is the 
lagging in the Federal highway 
building program. Time targets for 
the completion of projects have been 
falling behind; insufficient taxes have 
been appropriated. The result is that 
express highways have turned to the 
“toll” approach. 

With the decline of the railroads, 
turnpikes are perking up. There are 
only two which are in financial trou- 
ble—Chicago’s Calumet Skyway and 
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West Virginia’s Turnpike, where in- 
terest payments are in arrears. 

Another field which is slated for 
an eventual comeback is the area of 
electronics. This concerns mostly the 
non-electronic variety. There is an 
electronic range now in production 
which cooks steaks in four minutes 
and eggs in seconds. 

There will be electronic devices 


which shut the windows when it 
rains and open them when the sun 
shines. Garage doors may be opened 
by the flick of a switch, and front 
doors of houses may be locked while | 
the occupant is in bed. Prices of 
these gadgets will go down with 
mass-buying. Thus, do not overlook 
selective electronic buying in your 
investment plans. 


Investment Portfolio Changes 


HANGES in portfolios of major in- 
i vestment companies in recent 
weeks and months have been mean- 
ingful. They reflect an appraisal of 
economic conditions of the country’s 
economy. They are also dictated by 
individual company policy that no 
more than “X-percent’” may be in- 
vested in a single industrial group. 

At any rate, once again utilities 
continued to hold the No. 1 position 
of industrial classifications in which 
purchases exceeded sales. The rea- 
son why utilities continue as the 
prime long-range medium is mani- 
fold. The increase in population is 
one. The electrification of homes and 
offices is another. Air-conditioning 
and television require a lot more cur- 
rent than the electric light bulb and 
the relative sparing usage of electric 
ranges. And installation of air-con- 
ditioning and television is increasing 
continually. To a certain extent, the 
same applies to the use of natural 
gas. Hence the utilities are riding 
high. 

Of 24 industry groups, sales ex- 
ceeded purchases in only 11. Sales 
were centered—which is meaning- 
ful, economically—in metals, mining, 
steel, auto, rubber, and textile issues. 
To be specific, sales included U.S. 
Steel, Ford Motor, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal, Radio Corp, and Chas. Pfizer. 

A word of caution is in order. Di- 
versification in some companies has 
reached such a point that their in- 
dustrial classification of former 
years is meaningless. Textron, for ex- 
ample, originally identified with the 
textile industry, recently acquired, 
among other things, the defense 
business of Bell Aircraft. 

Specific investment favorites in- 
cluded International Business Ma- 
chines, American Tel. & Tel., Middle 
South Utilities, Holt, Rinhard & Win- 


stin and Philips’ Lamp. IBM’s chief 
virtue, up to this point, has not been 
income—which is negligible—but ap- | 
preciation in price. AT&T shares 
have assumed the status of New Ha- 
ven Railroad shares of old, which } 
were kept in every New England 
Bible. 

The automobile industry fared 
badly, investment-wise. Holdings of 
Chrysler were eliminated complete- 
ly from the portfolios of three of the 
largest investment companies in the 
country. General Motors was also 
sold, on balance. Nobody bothered 
much about the smaller auto manu- 
facturers. 


Banks Preferred 


Banks and finance companies were 
favored because of their defensive 
qualities. Other than New York City 
banks were preferred by investment 
managers. There were also substan- | 
tial purchases in selected finance } 
company stocks and in savings and | 
loan associations. 

Food and beverage securities also 
attracted much attention. They in- 
cluded Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, Ann- 
heuser-Busch, Wilson & Co., and Ar- 
mour & Co. 

The glamor of electronic and elec- 
tric equipment stocks has lessened 
of late. Sales and purchases were 
balanced about evenly. As_ men- 
tioned above, RCA was especially 
unpopular. 

The decline in rubber investments 
was attributed to keen price compe- 
tition and reduced profit margins 
among tire and rubber manufactur- 
ers. Selling was heaviest in Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber. 

Steel investments, despite optimis- 
tic forecasts for the autumn and win- 
ter, were hit hard by the lowest steel 
operating rate in a nonstrike year. 
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Another Marquette plant... 


, COMPLETELY REBUILT 
l TO ACHIEVE 
LOWEST-COST OPERATION 


This ultra-modern plant at Rockmart, Georgia, serving the 
growing metropolitan area of Atlanta, typifies Marquette’s 
solution to the present-day problem of maintaining historical 
net income margins in the face of constantly rising costs. 

Compact, simple, ruggedly built, every design feature of 
this plant is functional. The result is a producing unit in which 
every dollar of capital cost went for maximum efficiency, 
not a cent for non-functional adornment. 

To us, the new Georgia plant is a “thing of beauty” in 
many respects—among them, its favorable relationship of 
capital cost to capacity, its nearly automatic operation, 
its achievement of highest efficiency, and its ability 
to maintain uniformly high quality in the products produced. Marq uette Cement 

These are our objectives, too, in similar large-scale 


modernization work now going on at other Marquette plants. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


One of America’s major cement producers 


Operating ten cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia and Wisconsin. Annual Capacity 17 Million Barrels 
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About People 

Masonic funeral rites have been 
held for the late S. L. BUTTERFIELD, 
former president of the Bank of Ne- 
vada, and former A.B.A. vice-presi- 
dent. MR. BUTTERFIELD, born in 1904, 
had also served as a president of the 
Nevada Bankers Association. 


BERENICE M. MARTIN becomes as- 
sistant cashier at City Bank and 
Trust Company, Natchez, Miss. MRs. 
MARTIN is the widow of the late 
LEWIS R. MARTIN, who was a director 
and vice-president of the bank. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, senior vice- 
president, becomes an _ additional 
executive vice-president at Provident 
Tradesmens Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harold Helm Celebrates 
40 Banking Years 


A promising 19-year-old Princeton 


graduate began his career at what is 
now Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company in the year 1920. Today as 
chairman and chief executive officer 
of the $4-billion dollar bank, he is 
celebrating his 40th banking anni- 
versary. His name—HAROLD H. 
HELM, still making good on his early 
bright promise. Chemical Bank New 
York Trust today has 7,000 officers 
and employees, 105 offices in Greater 
New York, a large London branch, 
$3.5-billion in deposits, $413,000,000 
in capital funds and total resources 
of over $4-billion. 


JOHN A. BUCK becomes vice-presi- 
dent, Fayette National Bank and 
Trust Company, Uniontown, Pa. 


JOHN F. BLOMQUIST, from senior 
vice-president, Central National 
Bank, Chicago, IIl., to vice-president, 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) National Bank. 


Bank of Joins A.B.A. 


Another A.B.A. member goes on the roles as Charles R. Huegely, A.B.A. 

regional vice-president, presents a membership plaque to M. K. Schwarz, 

president, center, and Harry Merkel, executive vice-president, who accept 
in behalf of their newly-organized Bank of O’Fallon, Ill. 


Compiled by Marguerite Beck 


E. C. UNDERHILL, from cashier to 
vice-president, Idaho First National 
Bank, Boise; R. ROLAND TOWLE, 
JOHN J. ASUMENDI, THOMAS H. AL- 
LEN, M. MARSHALL SHEILS, LEO 
NEHER, all assistant vice-presidents, 
become vice-presidents. 


DOMINIC D. SCANLON, comptroller, 
Citizens Bank and Trust Company, 
Park Ridge, IIl. 


EDWARD I. BENNETT, vice- 
president to senior vice-president 
and sales manager, Western Pennsy]l- 
vania National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. RICHARD MURPHY, from presi- 
dent, Cadillac-Soo Lumber Company, 
Cadillac, Mich., to vice-president, 
Pullman Trust and Savings Bank, 
Standard State Bank, and State Bank 
of Blue Island, Chicago, IIl. 


WILLIAM D. SULLIVAN becomes 
vice-president, Winchester (Mass.) 
National Bank. 


HOWARD O. PIERSON becomes vice- 
president, Norwalk (Conn.) Sav- 
ings Society. 


JAMES S. CLANCY becomes vice- 
president, Western Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLIAM H. HArRISON, St. Louis 
real estate broker, joins First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, Mo., as a 
vice-president. 


MARVIN E. CARDOZA becomes vice- 
president at Bank of America, N.T. 
& S.A., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MARTIN POLLARD, California auto 
and boat dealer, and former presi- 
dent of a North Hollywood financial 
institution, becomes president of 
newly-organized Lincoln Bank of 
Van Nuys, Calif., located in the San 
Fernando Valley. 
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street 


of BANKING’S staff 


ELLSWORTH MOSER, board chair- 
man and chief executive officer, Unit- 
ed States National Bank of Omaha, 
Nebr., retires at age 65, but remains 
a member of the bank’s executive 
committee. MR. MOSER becomes Oma- 
ha representative of security ex- 
change member, Harris Upham & 
Co. 


GORDON L. PATTISON, director of 
residential financing, becomes vice- 
president, Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


SIDNEY D. KLINE becomes board 
chairman, Berks County Trust Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa., succeeding the 
late DR. WALTER A. RIGG. 


NICHOLAS USTIN, WILLIAM E. 
ScoTT, STEPHEN P. PENDIAS, PIERCE 


New S.E.C. Head Named 


Byron D. Woodside, career service em- 
ployee with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and former assistant director of 
the Securities Exchange Commission Di- 
vision of Corporate Finance, has been 
appointed Commissioner of the Ex- 
change to fill the unexpired term of 
Andrew D. Orrick who resigned from 
that post in July 
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Irving Trust Company Wins “Best of Show” 


Oyez! Oyez! The “Town Crier,” coveted award presented by the New 
York Financial Advertisers Association to top financial advertisers in New 
York has this year been given to Irving Trust Company for its 4-color all- 
copy ad, repeating the phrase “The Bank for Bankers and Businessmen” 
in different languages and colors on a full magazine page. 

G. Russell Clark, left, N. Y. State Superintendent of Banks, presents the 
gold-plated “Oscar” to William E. Petersen, the bank’s president, center, 
while Robertson Page, NYFAA president and vice-president at the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, looks on. The bank won top award for 
large commercial banks and the “best of show” for all entrants. Other 
“Town Crier” winners were The Fairfield County Trust Company, Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, Knickerbocker Federal Savings and Loan Association, 

and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith 


M. DAVIS, and HAMILTON ADAMS, all 
assistant vice-presidents, become 
vice-presidents, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


MALCOLM R. FOWLER, C. J. HEARN, 
both assistant vice-presidents, be- 
come vice-presidents at Bank of 
America, N.T. & 8.A., San Francis- 
co; VINCENT M. CASELLI, branch 
manager, also becomes a vice-presi- 
dent. New assistant vice-presidents 
are C. C. ADAMS, and THOMAS O. ED- 
WARDS; FRANK G. MACHADO, JR., be- 
comes trust officer. 


Among promotions at First Na- 
tional Bank at Orlando, Fla.: FRANK 
S. MURPHY, JAMES Y. BLANKER, both 
from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice-presidents. 


JAY G. LARSON, executive vice- 
president, Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash., and senior loan 
committee chairman, retires after 45 
years in banking. 


VERN E. HENDERSHOTT becomes 
senior vice-president at Montana 
Bank of Great Falls, Mont.; V. R. 
SCHLIMGEN becomes senior vice- 
president and cashier. 


HARRISON BULLOCK, vice-president 
and trust officer, State Bank of Al- 
bany, N. Y., retires after over 31 
years of service. 


WILLIAM H. RUDD becomes cashier 
of the Chatham Bank of Chicago, III. 


CHARLES D. WHITE, from vice- 
president and cashier to president, 
Bloomfield Bank, Birmingham, Mich. 


EUGENE BOND joins First Citizens 
Bank, Dallas, Tex., as assistant vice- 
president. 


DALE W. HATHAWAY, former 
bank examiner with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, and with 
the Ninth Federal Reserve District, 
joins First American State Bank, 
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NEW 


and improved 
TIME and DATE STAMP 


This new Roberts HRTD time and 
date stamp gives you crisp clear 
impressions with great flexibility of 
printed message. Utilizes three sim- 
= basic balanced units—printing 

ead, ribbon mechanism, electric 
drive—and new hammer method of 
printing with automatic self-align- 
ing platens. Paper-trip operation. 
Fine engineering. Choice of three 
colors. One of a family of Roberts 
numbering devices famous since 
1889. Write Roberts Numbering 
Machine Division, Heller Roberts 
Mfg. Corp., 700 Jamaica Ave., 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


HELLER ROBERTS 


Manufacturing Corporation 


MP.19 KEY 


COIN CHANGER 


OFFERS QUALITY, 
DESIGN, PERFORMANCE 


The 19 Key COIN MASTER brings to your 
customers the speed and convenience that 
only an MP coin changer can give—instant, 
exact change every time—simply by press- 
ing one or two keys. 

e Styled in Sturdy Aluminum with grey 
hammertone finish ¢ Available with roll- 
out or bank cup delivery ¢ $100 capacity 

Price only $215 plus tax 


Ask your dealer about the wide choice of 


other MP Coin Changers 
Since 1940 


4000 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles 58, California 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING | 


| Wausau, Wis., as an assistant vice- 


president. 


JOHN A. MAHER, from vice-presi- 
dent to president, The Brevoort Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., succeed- 
ing RICHARD A. BRENNAN, who be- 
comes board chairman; TERENCE P. 
SMITH becomes senior vice-presi- 
dent and trustee; LUKE A. BAIONE, 
assistant treasurer, becomes treasur- 


| er; and JAMES C. RYAN, assistant 
| treasurer, becomes vice-president. 


Teller EDUARD RuIZ, of First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, has 
been appointed honorary consul of 
E! Salvador by the president of the 
Central American republic, Jose Ma- 
ria Lemus and by President Eisen- 
hower. 


ALLAN D, GULLIVER becomes vice- 
president in charge of bank relations, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


ASHEL G. BRYAN, cashier, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) Banking Company, will 
become chief executive officer of the 


| bank on December 31, succeeding LE- 


Roy MONROE, president, who will 
then become executive vice-president 


| of State Bank and Trust Company, 


Defiance, Ohio. 


ROLAND C. IRVINE, from vice-pres- 
ident, Chase Manhattan Bank, to 
chairman and chief executive officer, 


| American State Bank, San Antonio, 
| Tex. 


JOHN W. MILLS joins Citizens 


| Bank, Michigan City, Ind., as trust 


officer, upon leaving Live Stock Na- 
ticnal Bank of Chicago. 


RICHARD B. MOUGEY becomes trust 
officer at Houston (Tex.) Bank & 
Trust Company. 


JOSEPH J. GRANAHAN, from trust 


| officer, Schroder Trust Company of 
| New York, to vice-president and trust 


officer, Commercial Bank at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


WILLIAM B. BLACK, JR., vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of the Southwest, Hous- 
ton, becomes a director of Gulf Coast 
National Bank of Almeda, Tex. 


L. R. ADDINGTON becomes assistant 


| to the president at LeFebure Corp., 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Tharpe Heads MBA 


Robert Tharpe, president, Tharpe & 
Brooks, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., has been 
named 1960-61 president of the Mort- 


gage Bankers Association of America 


RICHARD M. STOVER is named as- 
sistant vice-president, Camden (N. 
J.) Trust Company. 


THEODORE A. MALMBERG becomes 
president, Dime Savings Bank of 
Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding HENRY W. WEBER, now re- 
tired. 


JAMES ALDRIDGE is named cashier 
at Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Park Ridge, 


WILLIAM B. WEBBER, from Secur- 
ity Trust Company to Lincoln Roches- 


ter (N.Y.) Trust Company, as 
assistant vice-president. 


JACK LOGAN, from vice-president, 
First National Bank of Odessa, Tex., 
to executive vice-president, National 
Bank of Odessa, succeeding ARVEL W. 
BoyD, who resigned in late August to 
join a new bank in Asle, Tex., as 
president. 


ROBERT JONES becomes assistant 
cashier, Everglades Bank of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


EDWARD A. SUISMAN, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Suisman & Blu- 
menthal Inc., and CHARLES E. Dox, 
U.S. Manager of London Lancashire 
Insurance Co., Ltd., and president of 
Safeguard Insurance Co., both be- 
come directors at The Connecticut 
Bank and Trust Co., Hartford. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Dial the 
forei on 
exchange 


of the 


STate 2-9000 in Chicago 
WHitehall 3-0100 in New York 


Need to sell foreign exchange for a customer? Canadian dollars? Swiss francs? 
Indian rupees? Just call the Continental for an immediate quote. 

The Continental, we’re happy to say, is equipped to provide its correspondents 
with an exceptionally adept—and complete—International Banking Service. 

Our traders are in constant contact with the world’s major foreign exchange mar- 
kets. And the information you get by dialing either our Chicago or New York 
number will be up-to-the-minute... that very minute! 

Collections, transfers, letters of credit ... these, too, receive prompt and expert 
handling in our International Banking Department. Why not give us a call? 


CONTINENTAL 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F.D.1.C. 
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FIRST IN ARIZONA 


“Ted, First National Bank will tell 
you everything about Arizona.” 


Yes, Arizona’s oldest bank knows 
the state through and through. Send 
for ‘‘Arizona’s Challenge of the 
’60’s,” a free report giving projec- 
tions on future population, employ- 
ment, bank deposits, income and 
other vital facts. Contact First 
National first and see how we can 
serve you. 

Business Development Dept. 

First National Bank 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 


BAN K oF arizona 


FEDERAL DEFOR CORPORATION 


THE BUSINESS 
G/FT THAT 
LOOKS AHEAD 


MONTH-AT-A-GLANCE 


This handsome gift for your busy customers 
will prove its practical usefulness through- 
out the year. A full month’s scheduled plans 
are shown on each generous 2-page spread, 
Wire-O bound to lie flat. Plus: an extra sec- 
tion for planning dates ahead for 1962. Your 
advertising message may be bound anywhere 
in the book. Covers imprinted with your 
name or trademark, at no extra cost. Send 
for the new Nascon Advertising Gift Catalog 
for full details. 


/ Mascon 
SPECIALTY es DIVISION 
CProducts 
NASCON PRODUCTS 
DEPT. B, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


EDWARD W. LANE, Florida lawyer, 
joins Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Fla., as a vice-president 
and assistant to the president. 


NORMAN O. JENKINS becomes as- 
sistant vice-president at Clarendon 
Trust Company, Arlington, Va.; 
GERALDINE F. GILES becomes assist- 
ant treasurer. 


FRED A. ROBINSON, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle; ROBERT C. BURTON, from 
assistant secretary to assistant vice- 
president; WILLIAM W. BALLEw, 
from treasurer and assistant comp- 
troller to comptroller; RICHARD A. 
Hicks, from assistant secretary to 
treasurer. 


From assistant vice-presidents to 
vice-presidents at Pittsburgh (Pa.) 


National Bank go WILLIAM M. Hey. 
DERSON, DUDLEY B. JOHNSON, ang 
T. H. OBERHEIM. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 ) 


Suburban Bank Plans 
Move Into New York City 


This isn’t the way they thought it 
would happen. Branching provisions 
in New York’s new Omnibus Banking 
Bill have been hotly contested be- 
cause of the threatening picture fore- 
cast of some big city banks sending 
their tentacles into suburban corners, 
grabbing up business and choking 
out competition. 

MEADOWBROOK NATIONAL BANK, 
West Hempstead, N. Y., has an- 
nounced merger plans, pending ap- 
provals, with Colonial Trust Com- 
pany and with Queens National Bank, 
both within New York City Limits. 
This would be the first instance of a 
suburban bank entering New York 
City proper, and a twist on the ex- 
pected. 


Texas Bank Televises Tee Tourney 


More than 100 golfers cried “Fore!” over Lubbock, Texas, station KDUB- 
TV during one late August week when the Texas Professional Golfers 
Association’s 40th annual tournament was telecast under sponsorship of 
the local Plains National Bank. The last two days of the tourney were 
telecast, and W. C. O’Mara, left, vice-chairman of the bank, introduced 
specially illustrated oversized checks which will probably be framed and 
displayed (after cashing, of course) in pro shops across the state of Texas. 
PGA tournament funds were deposited at the Plains National in cooperation 
for the special prizewinner’s check scheme. Lafayette Franks, secretary- 
treasurer of the Texas PGA, appears at the right 


TEXAS 


| TOURNAMENT 
? 


SAT.AUG.20 


SUN.AUG.2! 
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Thanks to a check, these tickets became a reality .. . and 
contributed to the pleasure of a memorable evening. Every 
day theatres receive orders by mail for tickets accompanied 


by checks drawn on many banks throughout the nation... 


checks on Bergstrom safety papers provided by banks as 


a service to their customers. 


These check papers perform an almost-infinite number of 


services, quietly and efficiently ... and they are safe. 


SINCE 1904 


BERGSTROM 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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TRIANGLE 
SHOPPING BAGS... 
answer the ‘women’s angle’ 
in your public relations! 


Merry Christ 


SAVINGS OF 


y city and town . . . TRIANGLE SHOPPING BAGS 
really get around. These “walking billboards” 5 
of institutional messages. 
gladly pay 5¢ or 10c at retail store dispensers for this cc 
_ ¢onvenience. Women like them for their practical value . . . often 
“them time and time again. Your depositors will applaud your thought 
‘ness in extending this same courtesy—at no charge. You get lots 

: mileage, promotionally speaking, from TRIANGLE SHOPPING BAG 


Arttully designed by the World's Foremost Manufacturer of SHO 
BAGS, Triangle offers the largest selection of shapes and sizes. i 


_ TRIANGLE SHOPPING BAGS have these important features: 
* Folded top edge. | 
Preformed, molded plasticized handles—stapled and 
reinforcing board. 
’ Colorful art and printing for effectively establishi 
“image.” 
Y Custom or stock designs for all occasions. 


We welcome your inquiry about available stock designs a 
imprinting—or designs to your own specification, We'll show 
; 


You can choose from several types of 
- FLOOR DISPENSERS—or distribute 
the ‘Shopping Bags from your customer 

desk. 


; 


i. 


TRIANGLE BAG COMPANY 


(1 Send data on stock designs—all sizes and 
styles. 


(1 Quote custom printing to our specification. 


Sample art, logo, colors attached. A NI Gl 


Bank/Agency B A G COMPANY 
Address 


1313-39 MADISON AVENUE 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


DO 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


DoNALD E. KYLE is named vice- 
| president and trust officer, Trust 
“Company of Morris County, N. J.,.as 
‘of November 1, succeeding WILLIAM 
BR. ABEL, who resigns to join Southern 
FArizona Bank and Trust Company, 
Tucson. 


HEYWARD T. DENYES, from region- 
al vice-president to senior vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of Virginia, Norfolk. 


Merger pending approvals: PEo- 
PLES NATIONAL BANK OF BEDFORD, 
Va., and the First NATIONAL BANK 
oF ROANOKE, Va. FIRST NATIONAL 
is set to become a branch of PEOPLES 
NATIONAL on November 1. 


Bank’s Guests Total 
1,000 More than Townfolk 


A spanking-new bank building in a 
small, small town—population, 5,000 
—was deluged with visitors at its re- 
cent grand opening. 6,000 people 
came to call when BANK OF TOMAH, 


Wisc., held its open house. Just prior 
to the special event, a much-publi- 
cised and coveted home furnishings 
award was presented at the Interna- 
tional Home Furnishings Mart in 
Chicago to Honigblums, a Texas home 
furnishings retailer, who, through 
Frank Drew II, had designed the in- 
terior of the new bank building. 
Some 110 bankers attended the bank’s 
pre-grand opening, and First Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF MILWAUKEE brought 
in its helicopter for the event. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK opens mo- 
tor facility in Lawrence, Kans. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
Michigan City, Ind., opens branch on 
East Michigan Street. 


Newly-organized FIRST STATE 
BANK OF CuBA, N. Mex., opens for 
business. 


LONG ISLAND TRUST COMPANY 
opens Levittown Parkway and Free- 
port, N. Y., offices. 


LONG ISLAND NATIONAL BANK OF 


HICKSVILLE, N. Y., opens S. Broad- 


way branch. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


Alaskan Bank Joins in Gold Rush Doings 


First National Bank of Fairbanks, Alaska, est., 1905, joined in the hoop-la 

at the city’s annual “Golden Day” celebration. Every year all Fairbanks 

commemorates the discovery of gold by Felix Pedros, which triggered its 

1902 gold rush. Dressed in old-time clothes, merchants, bankers, and 

other townsfolk parade, party, and make a pilgrimage to Pedro’s monu- 

ment. The actual “gold buckets” used by First National appear at the 
far right 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS 


How to 
please 
installment 


customers 


ALLISON COUPON BOOKS 
get excellent reception and 
reaction. 


They are easy to READ— Easy 
to CARRY—Save customers’ 
TIME— Reduce IRRITATING late 
notices— Make mail payments 
EASIER—Serve as customers’ 
PERSONAL recordof theaccount. 


Build a good reputation for 
SERVICE and beat rising costs 
at the same time. 


FREE 
Information Booklet 
and Samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send information and samples 
showing how to please customers and 
save work. 


Address_ 


City and State 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P, O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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what's drawing most banks towards IBM? 


One great attraction, of course, is IBM’s total-systems concept of bank auto- 
mation. This runs the gamut from printing and evaluation of pre-inscribed checks, 
through unique multi-channel character-sensing equipment, to the widest range 
of compatible data processing systems for banks of varying sizes. 


Most important of all, however, is IBM’s concept of Balanced Data Processing, 
which holds thorough back-up services equally as vital to customers as the 
equipment itself. These services include: 


e The assistance of banking representatives specially trained at Rutgers ¢ sys- 
tems design tailored to particular needs ¢ cost-free education for both bank 
executives and operating personnel @ an extensive programmed applications 
library that cuts programming time and expense ¢ preventive maintenance 
services to assure peak machine performance ¢ ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ Datacenters 
© simulation techniques to develop more scientific bank management. 


These compelling reasons have drawn an impressive majority of banks towards 
IBM. Possibly their reasons are also valid for you! Let an IBM banking represen- 
tative, who talks your language, show you just what IBM has to offer your bank. 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 
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OF SWEDEN 


New 5-seater 
Sports Sedan 


Jor *6] 
Newly-organized SHERIDAN 


MORE POWERFUL 42 H.P. ENGINE « NEW WRAP-AROUND REAR WINDOW WITH MORE THAN Twice THE AREA | OF LAWTON, Okla., opens for busi- 
NEW ALL-WEATHER VENTILATORS AND SIDE-OPENING BACK WINDOWS « WIDER BACK SEATFORTHREE - HUGE | ness. 
LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT, (23% LARGER) - HANDSOME NEW INSTRUMENT PANEL AND SAFETY-PADDED DASH. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE °)5) 


COMPETITIVE WITH $1,600 CARS BECAUSE THE COMPLETE PRICE OF $1,895* 
INCLUDES SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER CARS. 


If you have an interest 
in the automobile business 


investigate the potentials of the unique Saab car from Sweden. Brought 
to the United States in 1956 following its great success in Europe, the 
Saab has endeared itself to thousands of Americans. Some communities 
even have started Saab ‘“‘clubs” because, as one owner expressed it, “the 
car is such an engineering work of art we like to get together and en- 
thuse about it’’. 


If you sell, or finance, or insure automobiles, you will be interested in 
how Saab’s marketing policy differs from that of most ‘‘importers’’. The 
car is distributed direct to dealers through a wholly owned U. S. subsidiary 
of the parent company, Saab of Sweden.** This assures undivided 
responsibility for deliveries, warranties, service standards, spare parts 
supplies and financial stability. The latest Saab Annual Report tells the 
complete story. May we send you a copy, printed in English, with our 
compliments? Just write to Saab Motors, Inc. at address below. 


*Suggested Price, East Coast P.O.E. **Svenska Aeroplan AktieBolaget, 
EUROPEAN DELIVERIES ALSO AVAILABLE Sweden’s largest producer of 
7222 aircraft and automobiles. 


SAA7 Built by Sweden’s Leading 
>=} Producer of Jet Aircraft 


Write Saab Motors Inc., 405 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. or see your Saab dealer. 


BANK OF MID-AMERICA SAVINGs 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., merges with Liperty 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST Com- 


| PANY OF OKLAHOMA CITY. 


FARMERS STATE BANK, Bristol, 
Va., opens Goodson District branch. 


OLD NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE, 
Wash., opens’ Lincoln Heights 


| branch. 


IDAHO BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


| opens Chubbock branch. 


GODFREY STATE BANK, newly-or- 


| ganized, opens in Godfrey, IIl. 


FARMERS STATE BANK OF SULLI- 
VAN, Ind., opens Dugger branch. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Washing- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


Trust School Class 
Officers Elected 


| John W. Curtis, left, Worcester ( Mass.) 


County National Bank has been named 
permanent president of the National 


| Trust School class of 1960. Robert B. 
| Horan, right, City National Bank and 
| Trust Company, Chicago, was named 
| class secretary. 


The National Trust School, sponsored 


| by the American Bankers Association at 
| Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, 
| held its first session from August 8-26. 
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Are You Complying-With ABA Endorsement Simplification Program? 


busi- | 


Are your endorsements 
VINGS on ‘well traveled’ 
returned checks as 
easy to read as this? 


ristol, 
‘anch. 


New Cummins 
Dubl-CC-Endorser insures 


your endorsement 


being clear and readable 


on every check 


Your endorsement can be placed where the proof machine endorsing 
attachments used by large correspondents or Feds will not mark over it 
..and this is the machine that does it! It’s the sure way to keep youren 
dorsement from being covered up...adaily problem on returned items. 
You can actually see how the Cummins DublI-CC-Enaorser prints at the 
end of the check, leaving the center clear for other endorsements... the 
location where all attachments on other conventional endorsers will be 
sure to mark. Dubl-CC endorsements can always beclearly read. Even 
in cases of five or more endorsements, and even if one of them should 
mark over your endorsement on the end, Cummins printing press sharp 
ness will allow the reading of your endursement instantly, without resort- 
ing to colored fiiters, magnifying glasses, or other desperation measures 
Fast, too... handles 400 checks per minute—automatically. This machine 
can save hours of valuable executive time every week for a very few min 
utes of clerical labor for operating it. Write today for free literature and 
complete information on the new Cummins Dubl-CC-Endorser, or call 

your Cummins representative for a demonstration 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS e SINCE 1887 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 


A division of Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


SALES AND SERVICE IN: ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 4740 North Ravenswood Avenue ® Chicago 40, Illinois 
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BANK ROBBER 
SHOT IN THE ACT 


Here’s one bank robber who didn’t get away with it. His every 
action was “shot” by a cleverly concealed Beattie Surveillance 
Camera System ...a tremendous help to the police and F.B.I. in 
providing identification pictures that are invaluable in tracking 


down suspects and are admissable in court as evidence. 

At the touch of a teller’s toe the Beattie System goes to work... 

automatically, silently shooting a picture a second for up to 17 

minutes with 35mm electric cameras carefully hidden in the archi- 

tecture. The photographic record shows the exact location of all 

personnel during the robbery, useful evidence in the event of pil- 

ferage of additional monies by onlookers. 

Existing installations in many banks have proved to be a terrific de- 

. terrent to would-be robbers. A con- 

spicuous sign on the entrance door 
publicizing the system effectively 
discourages hold-up attempts. 
Cost of the Beattie System is sur- 
prisingly small. A custom installa- 
tion can be made with any number 
of cameras and with a choice of 
triggering devices. Join this power- 
ful crusade against crime. Write for 
full details now. 


BEATTIE 


SURVEILLANCE 
CAMERA SYSTEM 


BEATTIE-COLEMAN, INC. 1026 North Olive Street, Anaheim, California 
Please send information on Beattie Surveillance Camera Systems. 


Hotel 

Address 

Zone ——_State 
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ton, Kans., purchases WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL BANK. 


Newly-organized COOLIDGE BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Watertown, 
Mass., opens for business. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT, Mich., opens Disco 
branch. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
opens drive-in facility in Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Newly-chartered bank opens for 
business: THE COMMUNITY BANK, 
Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY TRUST CoOM- 
PANY, Stamford, Conn., announces 
new Newton office to open January 
1, bringing office total up to 25. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, Los An- 
geles, Calif., breaks ground for its 
60th office to be located in Norwalk 
Center. 


THE ARIZONA BANK, Phoenix, 
opens its El Conquistador office. 


BANK OF AMERICA, N.T. & S.A., 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


State Association President 


WEST VIRGINIA: James W. Strider, 
executive vice-president and _ cashier, 
Bank of Charles Town 
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mls Your Kindergarten 
Growing? 


Christmas Club is the kindergarten of banking—and has been for 
fifty years. In that half century, millions of members have graduated to 
a better understanding of banking and have learned to use the other 


services their financial institutions provide. 


Building up to graduation time—in habits of thrift and saving, 
habits of following through to reach a goal, habits of self-reliance and 
self-discipline—has established a base of economic perception in bank- 


ing functions. 


Christmas Club members are ready and willing to add new courses 
to their higher education in banking. Financial institutions have the 
facilities to promote dynamic educational programs that will open 


doors of opportunity for these people. Richer, wiser citizens will result. 


Financial institutions that promote Christmas Club properly will 
keep their present members and bring to their doors new pupils who 


need this basic training in economics. 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Builds Character © Builds Savings ° Builds Business for Financial Institutions 


lub 


' PAYMENI 


1910 * CHRISTMAS CLUB'S GOLDEN YEAR * 1960 


October 1960 
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THE 
MODERN 
ENTRANCEWAY 


... Operates Everyday, 
All Year ‘Round! 


A DOOR MADE OF AIR MEANS 
MORE PROFIT FOR: 

BANKS, STORES, 
SUPERMARKETS, TERMINALS, 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 

OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Typical Installation: 

The New York Savings Bank, 

46th St. & Lex. Ave., N. Y. C. 
dor+less+dor can be a tremendous 
attention and prestige builder. 
Write for complete information. 

It will profit you to be the 

first in your area to install 

a dor-less+dor! 


50 Church Street 
New York N.Y 


| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 380) 


Los Angeles, Calif., opens Fontana- 
Mango, Highland-18th, and Story- 
King branches. 


COUNTY BANK OF SANTA CRUZ, 
Calif., opens West Santa Cruz office. 


BANK OF A. LEVY opens Simi, Ariz. 
office. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SAVINGS BANK OF 


PENSACOLA, Fla., becomes COMMER- 


CIAL NATIONAL BANK OF PENSACOLA. 


ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 
of Boston, Mass., opens Copley Square 
office. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK OF LONG 


| ISLAND opens a Hewlett, N. Y., office. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVE- 
LAND, Ohio, opens its 20th Greater 
Cleveland banking office. Location: 
Woodmere Village. 


St. JOSEPH VALLEY BANK, Elk- 
hart, Ind., holds open house for pub- 
lic celebrating completion of main of- 
fice renovations. 


MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY, 
Muncie, Ind., will go national and 
change its name to AMERICAN Na- 
TIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF MUNCIE on December 1. 


INDIANA TRUST AND _ SAVINGS 
BANK, Evansville, Ind., takes OLp 
NATIONAL BANK, also in Evansville, 
in merger. 


THE ARIZONA BANK starts con- 
struction in its new Chandler office, 
scheduled for November 15 comple- 
tion. 


WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST Com- 
PANY opens its new $1,500,000 Wil- 
mington, N. C. office. 


SECURITY First NATIONAL BANK, 
Los Angeles, Calif., opens its 242nd 
branch in Torrance. 


SUBURBAN TRUST COMPANY, Hy- 
attsville, Md., and FARMERS AND 
MERCHANTS BANK, Upper Marlboro, 
Md., announce completion of merger, 
under name of SUBURBAN TRUST 
COMPANY. 


BANK OF NEW ORLEANS, La., opens 
its second branch office in the Algiers 
area of the city. 


Popcorn Pulls People, Flint Bank Finds 


“Old Fashioned Bargain Days,” sponsored by retail merchants, spurred 
Citizens Commercial and Savings Bank, Flint, Mich., to bring out a 1901 
Creators Model steam boiler type antique popcorn wagon, which was 
operated in front of the bank as a free popcorn stand. 8,800 bags of pop- 
corn were distributed to youngsters and oldsters alike, who lined up in 
front of the wagon from morning ’til night. 

Commercial and Savings’ Charge-O-Matic department worked two 
specially-decorated sidewalk booths in front of the bank, highlighted by 
an attention-arresting 1906 Edison phonograph, playing away in excellent 

running order 
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HAMMERMILL SENTRY SAFETY 
| , ON THE FRONT 
SHOUTS S () P OF YOUR CHECKS AND... 


Printed by offset on Primrose Hammermill Sentry Safety 
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@ New Hammermill Sentry Safety protects your checks on both sides. Now endorsers can relax, too. 


If ink eradicator is used to remove the writing on either side of a Hammermill Sentry Safety check, 
a rash of warning words—STOP*STOPeSTOP— pops out from the sensitized surface design. 


Demonstrate to yourself how Hammermill Sentry Safety protects your checks. Write your name 
on this insert and try ink eradicator on it. 


You can order Hammermill Sentry Safety in seven appealing colors and white. Ask your bank 
stationer for samples and more information. Or write to Hammermill Paper Company, Erie 6, Pa. 


HAMMERMILL SENTRY SAFETY the paper you can bank on 


| ... OM. 
back 
too! 
I 
| 
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of uncertainty, will depend largely on the turn 
of international events. 

This unusual state of affairs will not be easy to ac- 
cept, because we are in the habit of thinking just the 
other way around—that we call our own turns. When 
we boom, everybody booms and, to use a quaint, out- 
moded expression, when we sneeze, people across the 
water catch penumonia. 


WW crrincert way business turns, after this period 


Increasing Importance of Dollar Relations 


1960 may be the year when we find ourselves face to 
face with the fact that, whether we have a recession 
or not, the governing factor will be our dollar relations 
abroad, plus, of course, the cancerous effects of Khrush- 
chevism all over the world. In one vital respect we still 
have complete control of the matter because our dollar 
relations depend largely but not entirely on how we 
manage our affairs at home. 

Concern with gold, foreign trade, foreign investments, 
the balance of payments, and such things has long been 
confined to a relatively small minority of business peo- 
ple and economists. These were mainly in the larger 
cities, as evidenced by the editorial content of newspa- 
pers and magazines which try to deliver what readers 
want. A change is obviously occurring, probably in- 
duced by the public educational aspects of political cam- 
paigns. Also there is increasing realization that the 
world’s monetary and political problems of the 60s will 
not be solved by the miracle medicines that were so 
fashionable in the 40s and 50s. 

Disappointment with the record this year is tending 
in some quarters to swing to an extreme as unreasoning 
as over-confidence did a year ago. 

The easing of money indicates some easing of busi- 
ness, which may have a long way to go, with far-reach- 
ing effects. Lower rates in this country might help busi- 
ness somewhat but can also stimulate the outflow of 
gold and aggravate a situation that is already serious. 


October 1960 


OCTOBER 1960 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


Revaluation or Devaluation 


Recently in Cape Town, before a joint meeting of the 
South African Institute of Bankers and the Economic 
Society, Dr. Donald H. McLaughlin, president of Home- 
stake Mining Company and former chairman of the re- 
gents of the University of California, presented a very 
thoughtful paper on the world’s gold problem. It was 
reprinted completely in the South African Bankers Jour- 
nal and should not be read except completely, but, for 
space reasons BANKING provides here only the summary : 

“Restoration of the gold standard, with unrestricted 
convertibility of currencies into gold at fixed ratios that 
are realistic in terms of world trade, national econo- 
mies, gold stocks, and annual gold production, and that 
can be maintained indefinitely, barring war and habitu- 
al bad conduct, is in my judgment an indispensable 
step if a reasonable measure of international monetary 
stability is ever to be attained. 

“Though this in all probability could be accomplished 
only through revaluation of most currencies in terms of 
gold—which I am sure would mean a higher price for 
gold in dollars—I insist that this should not be regard- 
ed as merely one more devaluation. I am confident that 
it would be a move to check the wicked sequence that 
has so plagued the world. 

“We must, however, recognize the irreversible nature 
of much of the evil that has already been done. The 
dollar in purchasing power has already been dras- 
tically devalued. Most of the other major currencies 
have suffered even more severe downward revisions, con- 
firmed by formal action in most cases. If gold has any 
merit as a monetary commodity—and I of course believe 
it is the only money that has final international ac- 
ceptance—it should be allowed to exert its power to re- 
strain the behavior that led to such actions. Wisely 
handled, restoration of the gold standard could be ac- 
complished with currencies defined in gold at ratios (or 
prices) that would be neither inflationary nor deflation- 
ary. Monetary stability should be the objective of the 
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move, but it should be brought about without inflicting 
another depression on the world or exposing it to the 
even greater evils of continued inflation. 

“Those who oppose any change in the price of gold 
should do their utmost to correct the basic conditions 
that are actually responsible for the devaluation the 
dollar has gone through domestically, with obvious im- 
pact on international markets. The successive rounds 
of wage increases regardless of productivity of those 
employed, excessive giving and lending abroad, low in- 


terest rates, and unwarranted commitments for future 
benefits may be cited in general terms as critical ele. 
ments of our economy and policies that need attention 
if the depreciation of the dollar is to be checked. How. 
ever, unless the electorate will submit to the healthy 
discipline that would have to accompany any significant 
correction of these conditions, further inflation and de. 
terioration of the dollar must be expected, and in that 
event, which I am afraid is all too probable, an increase 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 


Digest of the Business Outlook 


Money Supply and Demand 


LOANS of city banks declined very slightly in August, 
whereas in August 1959 they rose. Maybe the seasonal pick- 
up was slow this time. Small decline of weekly reporting 
banks’ business loans reflected reclassification of real estate 
loans. Utility and finance company borrowings also declined, 
possibly in connection with new financings. 


RATES. If business activity recedes next year, money will 
get easier. But recession in ’61 is not certain. September 6 
91-day bill rate of 2.54% and 6-mos. rate of 2.82% couldn’t 
hold in a recession. 


SAVING. Latest Federal Reserve quarterly estimates, re- 
leased in August, cover first quarter of ’60. Net national 
saving was at higher annual rate than in any recent year. 
Its main component—consumer and nonprofit saving—was 
at new high. Personal saving in first quarter was $23.7B 
p.a.; second, $25.2B. 


FEDERAL BUDGET. Midyear review, reflecting what Con- 
gress did, will be out by early October. The originally budg- 
eted FY’61 $4.2B surplus has been cut by at least half 
through Government pay hike, Latin American aid, unen- 
acted tax hikes, and expected lower corporate tax revenues. 


INFLATION isn’t a current problem, although service 
costs keep rising. Some downward price pressures have been 
in evidence, for capacity is big, competition keen. Imports 
also have dampening price effect. There’s less inflationary 
pressure than in a long time. 


General Indicators 


GNP. Latest (second quarter) data at $505B annual rate 
were up $4B from first quarter. Main lift came from per- 
sonal consumer spending, up at $5%B rate. Governmental 
spending, chiefly state and local, showed a small rise. Inven- 
tories slackened. Net exports were better. 


PERSONAL INCOME, payroll data suggest, held well in 
August. Rate in July was $407B p.a.; June $406B. 


NATIONAL INCOME, reflecting growth in payrolls and 
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personal income, may have followed GNP in second quarter, 
Figures are not yet out. Biggest question mark is corporate 
profits, comprising about a tenth of national income. These 
are being squeezed down. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION curve has been rather flat 
for months. First 7 mos., seasonally adjusted (1957 base): 
111,110,109,109,110,109,109. 


Spending 


GOVERNMENT spending, reflecting mainly state and local 
increase, was up about $1B in second quarter. Federal Gov- 
ernment is spending more for defense. Civil service pay 
raise and highway outlays also add to expansionary effect. 


BUSINESS SPENDING for plant and equipment Commerce 
Department estimates at $37B for each of last two 1960 
quarters—10% above ’59 and higher than first two ’60 quar- 
ters, $35B and $3644B, respectively. Some observers regret 
this won’t give economy a bigger lift. But others express 
confidence in the outlook, saying P&E, while leveling off, 
is not cut back. This doesn’t mean the next move is down. 


CONSUMER SPENDING is the key. Picture is mixed. Sum- 
mer auto sales were slow. Furniture and appliances have 
lagged with housing starts. Retailing has been satisfactory; 
department-store sales a bit above 1959. 


BUSINESS INVENTORY ACCUMULATION has _ been 
slackening this year. Annual rate in first quarter $1114B; 
second quarter, $514B. July showed slight liquidation. 
Whole third quarter could see actual inventory liquidation. 
Economists are watching whether P&E and _ inventory 


trends are offset by consumer and Government spending 
this fall. 


Prices 


CONSUMER. On balance, edging up a bit. Services keep 

rising. In July, compared with a year ago, the CPI rose 

1.3%. Services rose 1.3%; nondurables, except foods, up 

about 1%%. But durables, which from mid-’58 to ’59 rose 

2.7%, by mid-’60 declined 1.8%. For several months through 

August autos and appliances declined unusually, especially 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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The Condition of Money and Credit 


TOTAL U.S. GOLD STOCK AND SHORT-TERM 


Billions of Dollars FOREIGN CLAIMS Billions of nn 70 
y 


U.S. GOLD STOCK 


SHORT-TERM FOREIGN CLAIMS** 


960 


01949 1951 1953 1955 1957 1959) F MAM J 


* Not available ] 
** includes international institutions. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board; Treasury Dept. 


TOTAL U.S. GOLD AND SHORT-TERM FOREIGN CLAIMS 


Total U.S. gold stock declined $139,000,000 during the first 

half of 1960. Not all of these funds are responsive to inter- 

national interest rate differentials. Funds held here for safe- 

keeping or convenience, and working dollar balances are 

least responsive; funds in excess of these basic needs are more 
likely to be attracted by interest rate spreads 


U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Although U.S. trade exports for the first half of 1960 show a healthy 
balance over imports, estimates of the over-all balance of payments 
show a deficit, due in part to the outflow of short-term capital 


UNITED STATES BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


First Half 1960 


PAYMENTS _ RECEIPTS * 
$14.6 $14.6 
DEFICIT: INCREASE IN 


PRIVATE REMITTANCES 
coon FOREIGN GOLD AND 
GOVT. AID AND OTHER 0.2 : 1.3 — LIQUID ASSETS 


—— Teg 


U.S. PRIVATE AND GOVT. INVESTMENT 
CAPITAL (NET) 


SERVICES AND FOREIGN 
MILITARY F¥PENDITURES 


SERVICES AND U.S. 
MILITARY 


IMPORTS OF 
MERCHANDISE* * 


and ommissions, - $0.1 billion 
*Excludes military aid shipments or transfers. 
Source: Provisional estimates by the National Foreign Trade Council. 


October 1960 


Per Cent 


0 
1938'49 '50 
*Excludes USSR, other Eastern European countries and China mainland 


Includes holdings of international institutions. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


WORLD'S GOLD STOCK HELD BY U.S.* Per Cent 


ZA 


(June) 


WORLD GOLD STOCK HELD BY U.S. 


Ten years ago the U.S. held 70% of the world’s monetary gold 
stock. In the last decade, U.S. gold reserves dropped $5 
billion. This gold outflow, which has accelerated over the past 
two years, has given rise to debate on the question of gold 
reserves. Some observers contend that the world supply of 
gold has not been growing enough to finance world trade 


INTEREST RATES 


The recent flight of capital from the U.S. reflects 
the spread in international interest rates. Treasury 


bills in July yielded 2.396% in U.S.; 4.88% in Britain 


INTEREST RATES IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
LONG-TERM GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 
6 


CANADA 
UNITED KINGDOM 


1960 


* Rates on mortgage bonds. ** Central bank selling rates - 60-90 day bills. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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used cars. The more than usual rise in apparel reflects the 
large wage hike in that industry last spring. 


WHOLESALE price level has been marking time. Little 
movement over-all for about 1% yrs. No major group is at 
an all-time high. Lumber, notably weak, reflects housing. 
(Cf. “business inventory buildup” above; “agriculture” be- 
low.) 


Employment 


Weak spots in employment have been steel and aircraft 
most of 1960. Most other areas are holding steady, not mov- 
ing ahead. Service employment is strong, especially trade, 
and state and local government, one of our economy’s fast- 
est-growing sectors. Unemployment is still higher than 
Washington likes to see. In July was 4,000,000, or 5.4% of 
the labor force, compared with 4.2% in July 1957. 


General Categories 


CONSTRUCTION. Not booming, but no drag on the econ- 
omy. Even some pick-up in building won’t mean a corre- 
sponding pick-up in the total economy. August construct- 
tion, while above August 1955, a building-boom year, was a 
bit shy of August 1959 totals. In full 1960, construction 
should equal 1959’s very high level. This isn’t bad at all. 
Industrial commercial and utility construction show signs of 
tapering off; but public area will improve. Apartments are 
looking more and more attractive to home seekers, com- 
pared with cost of 1-family homes. 


AGRICULTURE. In August, farm prices slipped about 2% 
below ’59. Cattle were down ($19.60 per 100 lbs. cf. $22.90); 
hogs up ($16.40 ch. $13.80). Some improvement in poultry 
and eggs; but most crops show small declines. September 
crop report will give the key to the harvest. Labor Day indi- 
cations were for a record crop year, over-all. 


CHEMICALS are doing better than in ’59. No sign of reces- 
sion. Sales are strong. But profits lower, which may mean 
less plant and equipment spending. A good chemical year, 
but no boom. No one is buying for inventory. Competition 
gets sharper. Sales in ’59 were $26B; this year should be 
nearer $28B. Outlook is good. 


ELECTRONICS economists still expect factory shipments 
in 1960 will outdo 1959. A continued, fair growth rate for 
all segments: consumer, military, commercial, and indus- 
trial products. All products about 10% above 1959. Reces- 
sion? Not a sign here. Radio, TV, & phone demand is quite 
buoyant; military demand is immune to recession else- 
where; industrial efficiency and high labor costs keep de- 
mand strong for electronic controls, data processing, etc. 


TEXTILES. Woolens & worsteds have been a bit slow, but 
no price decreases expected. Immediate future is unclear; 
but longer run looks very good. Population growth. Any new 
tariff adjustment will be up, not down. . . . Recent soften- 
ing noted, in cottons. Production cutbacks talked about. At- 
mosphere a bit conservative among producers and custom- 
ers. Softening may correct itself. A bit early yet to say 
whether a recession in cottons lurks, observers report. 


ELECTRICAL generating equipment industry views its 
situation with confidence. Public utility customers are or- 
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dering lots of generating equipment, even though thei: pres. 
ent reserves seem more than adequate. They pl:in far 
ahead. Normally the industry sells about 10-12 million Kw 
generating equipment a year. The first half of 1960 it sold 
6,856,000 KW of it. 


TRANSPORTATION. Air transport is ahead of ’59 but be- 
hind earlier expectations. The RR strike will help the ’¢0 
record. Last few months’ traffic been about 4% above ’59, 
Air traffic follows, does not lead business trend. Most pas. 
sengers are businessmen; cargo is business cargo. AT A sees 
no indication yet of a recession. 


AUTOS. 1960 looks like a good production year; also 1961, 
unless a recession comes then. Sales this summer have 
lagged. Many now holding off to see the new models. Deal- 
ers stocks at September 1 estimated at about 850,000; too 
high by 150,000-200,000. But even next year inventories will 
be high, with so many models and makes. Dealers seem un- 
alarmed. July-August sales were below a year ago, but 
model changeovers started this August, causing postponed 
buying. 


HOME EQUIPMENT. Sales of big-ticket appliances 
through June were at least 8% below 1959, an excellent 
year. For 1960 Institute of Cooking & Heating Appliances 
forecast a 5-7%% gain. On this assumption, many firms 
expanded output. Result: price squeeze, profit shrinkage. 
Today’s refrigerator costs less than 20 years ago. Mass out- 
put, reduced distribution costs are the explanation. Con- 
sumer gains. As for the manufacturers: Jan.-June the 15 
biggest appliance makers sold 5% more than in J.-J.’59; 
their profits dropped 15%. So this industry has the jitters. 
It is not cheerful. 


STEEL. The week after Labor Day, steel was still waiting 
for the promised lift. Two RR strikes hurt steel. So, too, 
inventory cutting, hand-to-mouth buying, slow auto sales, 
import and other competition. Industry experts say steel 
consumption is chewing up inventories. If so, it’s just a mat- 
ter of time until orders pick up again. September may tell 
the story. 


ALUMINUM sees 1960 not much different from 1959. More 
uses in construction; less aluminum put into inventory. The 
industry counts on increasing use in autos. About a fifth of 
demand is for transportation equipment of all types; an- 
other fifth for construction. 


PAPER and paperboard through June did 3%% better than 
in ’59. Customers’ inventories have been conservative the 
past 144-2 yrs. Capacity is ample. There is some hesitancy 
about the near future, but the industry is optimistic in 
looking 2-3 yrs. ahead; is working on new capacity. 


FOODS. Many changes ahead, the International Congress 
on Nutrition showed. “Convenience” mixes and frozen items 
may change as dehydration, irradiation, and other preser- 
vation virtually eliminate need for refrigeration. More 
pressure-type cans predicted; mixed packages, containing, 
e.g., ingredients for a mixed salad; packages you can eat 
with the contents. Frozen foods will double by 1965. 


RUBBER. Natural rubber is needed for truck and airplane 
tires, because synthetics can’t stand the heat. But two US. 
plants are a-building—through cooperation of oil and rub- 
ber companies—to make polyisoprene, a synthetic that can 
stand the heat. The first plant gets going this fall. “Poly” 
can be made to sell for 28-30¢ a lb. Natural rubber now 
costs about 36-37¢. But the natural can make a profit at 
20¢, which possibility overhangs the new synthetic. 
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Washington 


THOMAS W. MILES 


November elections, banking 

is in for a change in Washing- 
ton. For the first time in eight years 
there will be a new President. 
Around him will be many new faces 
in key executive agency spots. This 
will be true even if the Administra- 
tion’s political identification is not 
changed. 

The economic theories, especially 
on money and banking, motivating 
the new Administration will have an 
important bearing on the financial 
community. That is why so much in- 
terest has been shown in the views 
and personalities of the men in the 
“brain trusts” advising both Vice- 
president Richard M. Nixon and 
Senator John F. Kennedy. 


R ‘rovembe of the outcome of the 


Supervisory Changes 


In the bank supervisory agencies, 
too, there will be changes. Not as 
many, perhaps, if we have a Repub- 
lican Administration as if we acquire 
a Democratic one, but certainly 
some. Some resignations might be 
offered out of courtesy to a new 
President. Others could be request- 
ed by him, or even forced. 

With a Democratic Administra- 
tion, the board of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation could 
have a decidedly new look. The only 
Democrat, Erle Cocke, could be 
moved up to replace Jesse P. Wolcott 
as chairman. In that case, Mr. Wol- 
cott, whose term runs until 1964, 
would continue as a director. 

The third member of the FDIC 
board, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Ray M. Gidney, is subject to 
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There'll Be Some Changes 


removal as Comptroller—and hence 
as a member of the FDIC board. A 
new Republican Administration 
might want to reward one of its own 
men with that spot and a Demo- 
cratic Administration could be ex- 
pected to do so. 

As far as the Federal Reserve 
Board is concerned, it has not been 
the practice for the chairman and 
governors to offer their resignations 
to anew Administration. Contrary to 
popular reports, Senator Kennedy 
could not “fire” William McC. Martin 
whose designation as chairman and 
term on the Board have some years 
yet to go. Mr. Martin cannot be 
dropped without serious cause. But 
if communications between’ the 
White House and the Federal Re- 


serve Board should become poor, 
they could be corrected by certain 
resignations. Such an event would be 
a sure indication of fundamental and 
far-reaching changes in the country’s 
money and banking system. 

In the legislative branch the most 
important change is the elevation of 
Representative Wright Patman of 
Texas to a spot next to Chairman 
Brent Spence of Kentucky on the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. He moves up in the seniority 
system to take the place of Repre- 
sentative Paul Brown of Georgia who 
was friendly to banking. Late this 
spring Mr. Brown decided to retire 
after 27 years of service. It was to 
Mr. Brown’s Subcommittee No. 2 
that Chairman Spence assigned so 


The New Emphasis 


Unoer Secretary of the Treasury Fred C. Scribner, Jr., in a talk before 
the American Bar Association in Washington had this to say about tax 
philosophy: 

“In the early days of our Federal income tax, the major, if not the 
entire, interest of those drafting and submitting such legislation was 
directed to obtaining the necessary funds through legislation which would 
be certain and simple, would impose the tax with fairness to all and ina 
manner which would permit its collection with a minimum expenditure of 
funds. Tax rates were low and the total Federal tax take was such a small 
portion of the gross national product, that only the most limited attention 
was required to be given to the question of whether or not a particular tax 
would in some way impede the expansion of our economy through dis- 
couraging the accumulation of savings and the investment of such savings 
in areas which would make them available to finance the expansion of our 
industrial plant. 

“Today we have quite a different approach to tax legislation. No change 
in the tax law is considered without major attention being given to the 
question of whether or not it will aid and assist in strengthening and 
expanding our economic system.” 
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The term of FDIC Chairman Jesse P. 
Wolcott, as a member of the Corpora- 
tion, runs until 1964 


much of the legislation important to 
banking that was passed by the 86th 
Congress. 

Whether Mr. Patman will want to 
head that subcommittee in view of 
the work it has been handling is a 
question that is unresolved at this 
writing. Up to now, he has been 
Chairman of Subcommittee No. 3 
which has been largely concerned 
with legislation for small business. 

How about this man Patman who 
talks and writes so much about bank- 
ing and is so much talked and writ- 
ten about? His importance is that of 
a man in a position of rising power 
whose views in the sensitive field of 
money and banking are unorthodox, 
to say the least. He is voluble in his 
criticism of banks and bankers, main- 
ly the big ones. But to him most 
bankers are suspect. The sting of his 
criticism in House debate and in 
committee hearings is sheathed in 
the courtly manners of the southern 
tradition. His courtesy is proverbial, 
but it can never be taken for weak- 
ness in making a point. Though he 
may graciously defer, Mr. Patman 
is tenacious in his objectives, if not at 
one time, then certainly later. He 
wants nothing less than sweeping 
changes in our money and banking 
system. This is the man who is 
next in line to head the powerful 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

The retirement of Mr. Brown will 
also raise Representative Abraham 
J. Multer to the fourth place in sen- 
iority, enabling him to be the head 
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of one of the subcommittees. He will 
rank next to Representative Albert 
Rains of Alabama, who presides over 
the politically important Subcom- 
mittee on Housing. 

On the Senate side the good news 
is no news. Senator A. Willis Robert- 
son of Virginia will continue to head 
the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and next to him in seniority is 
another friend who has demonstrat- 
ed a sympathetic understanding of 
banking problems, Senator J. W. Ful- 
bright of Arkansas. Senator Robert- 
son is up for reelection this year. He 
was unopposed in the primary and 
has no real opposition now. 


Legislative Prospects 


So much for the matter of leader- 
ship. What are the prospects for 
banking legislation in the 87th Con- 
gress? The answer to that depends 
more on the economic philosophy of 
the men elected than on their political 
complexion. The setup on the banking 
committees will not be known until 
Congress is organized about the 
middle of January. 

That question brings to mind the 
situation at the start of the 86th 
Congress when observers were glum 
about the prospects for any construc- 
tive legislation for banks. How wrong 
they were! Banking will fare very 
well at the hands of the new Con- 
gress if it gets anything like the con- 
sideration it has just had. Most likely 
it will not, and quite possibly it 
may have to fight punitive legisla- 
tion. 

What does banking want? More 


This cartoon, captioned “Coming Home 

to Roost,” pretty well shows the situa- 

tion at the end of the session, despite 
Administration efforts 
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William McC. Martin’s term as chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board runs 
to 1963, as a member to 1970 


than anything else, perhaps, it would 
like corrected the inequity in the tax- 
ation of commercial banks and mu- 
tual financial institutions. Represen- 
tative Noah Mason of Illinois intro- 
duced a bill to this end in the last 
Congress. Known as the Mason bill, 
H. R. 7950, the proposal attracted a 
great deal of discussion but failed to 
get action because of the general re- 
luctance of the House to tackle tax 
revision in an election year. The 
A. B. A. may be expected to press 
again for tax equality in the next 
Congress, with better chances for 
success. Chairman Wilbur D. Mills 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has been promising for some 
time to tackle the general problem 
of tax revision. Continuing studies 
are being made by staff members of 
Ways and Means and by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. When Ways and Means 
does take up the problem, the in- 
equities that commercial bankers 
find so unfair will be one of the facets 
considered. 

A number of other things banking 
wants were in the old financial insti- 
tutions bill. These will be spelled out 
by the A. B. A.’s Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation shortly after this 
is written. 

As readers of this column could 
see in the September issue of BANK- 
ING, fiscal and monetary policies 
are up for review in the tortured way 
that public issues are examined in 
political campaigns. There are those 
whose fiscal program would have 
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Chairman Brent Spence of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
an important vacancy to fill 


Government spend more and pay for 
it out of the tax resources they con- 
tend will be created by the increased 
growth and productivity of the econ- 
omy. A neat trick! And there are oth- 
ers, chafing at the monetary re- 
straints imposed by the Federal Re- 
serve and the Treasury, who would 
make money easier and more plenti- 
ful in supply. In the debate bankers 
are often in the middle and catch it 
from all sides. 

This was especially evident in a 
discussion of fiscal and monetary 
matters that Representative Henry 
S. Reuss, a member of the House 
Banking Committee, carried on to- 
ward the end of the recess session in 
August. He managed to hit bankers 
on a number of points. The effects of 
higher and higher interest rates on 
Government bonds he found “un- 
doubtedly pleasing to lenders in gen- 
eral and to commercial banks in par- 
ticular.” He saw in Treasury “a la- 
mentable tendency to freeze out the 
Savings-type investor in favor of the 
inflationary commercial banker.” 

The tight money market earlier 
this year was conceived by Mr. Reuss 
as “a deliberately contrived policy 
of tight money,” presumably for the 
benefit of bankers. 


Clarification for 
Those Who Want It 

In the meantime the Administra- 
tion has been patiently but effective- 
ly explaining its position. One of the 
clearest expositions was presented to 
the School of Banking at Wisconsin 
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University by Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Julian B. Baird. In his clos- 
ing paragraph he put his finger on 
the underlying concern ‘over money 
policy. He said: 

“If unsound measures are pursued 
and the consequences of currency 
debasement threaten us, the answer 
of the easy money advocates prob- 
ably will be the shackling of free- 
dom with a network of controls, en- 
forced by an all-powerful central 
government.” 

The quickie recess session of Con- 
gress had lots of excitement but lit- 
tle substance. Issues were discussed. 
Some important measures’ were 
passed. But the real objectives of the 
Democratic majority in calling the 
session were not achieved. They did 
not get the minimum wage, medi- 
cal care, school construction, and 
housing they wanted. Neither did 
the Republicans get the 21-point pro- 
gram that President Eisenhower 
outlined shortly after Congress re- 
convened August 8. As Woodrow 
Wilson pointed out many years ago, 
the Executive Branch and Congress 
are unequal in a fight of this kind. 
The Executive prevails in prevent- 
ing legislation it considers unwise. 
A few days after the session began 
to shape up, an able correspondent; 
Ben Cole, wired his paper, The In- 
dianapolis Star, that the session 
might cost the Democrats the No- 
vember election. 


Pro and Con of 
Divided Government 

Much was said during the session 
about “divided Government,” that is 
the control of the Executive in one 
party and the Congress in another. 
This is a selling point of the Demo- 
crats. It certainly puts a brake on any 
one set of ideas and in that sense 
may be preferred. But in another it 
makes it impossible to fix responsi- 
bility. This is one of the fundamental 
issues that the general election will 
settle. 

Action on housing did not come 
until close to the end of the session. 
And then it was a bob-tailed bill add- 
ed as an amendment to a joint reso- 
lution extending the time within 
which the U. S. Constitution 175th 
Anniversary Commission shall report 
to Congress. It was offered reluctant- 
ly by Senator John J. Sparkman of 
Alabama, for himself and Senator 
Homer Capehart of Indiana, as the 
only choice in view of the refusal of 


No important replacement problems are 

visible in the Senate Banking and Cur- 

rency Committee, headed by Sen. A. Wil- 
lis Robertson 


the House to pass an omnibus hous- 
ing bill. 

The bill provided for the continu- 
ation of three programs. It extended 
the FHA Title I home repair and 
improvement insurance program for 
one year, until October 1, 1961, and 
removed the ceiling on the Title I 
insurance authorization. It increased 
by $500,000,000 the revolving fund 
for college housing loans. This was 
sufficient to cover the existing back- 
log of approximately $300,000,000 
and to permit processing of applica- 
tions to be received between now and 
the time Congress can review the pro- 
gram next year. The revolving fund 
for public facility loans was _ in- 
creased $50,000,000, which covers the 
backlog of applications. 

One of the casualties of the session 
was H. R. 10, the self-employed in- 
dividuals retirement bill. It would 
have permitted self-employed indi- 
viduals to deduct from gross taxable 
income up to 10% of their annual 
earnings or $2,500, whichever is the 
lesser. The proposal passed the 
House. But Treasury objected to the 
prospect of revenue loss. The Senate 
Finance Committee re-wrote the bill 
in an effort to overcome Treasury 
objections to the House version, and 
reported it favorably to the Senate. 
Even with this the bill was passed 
over in a Senate calendar call on 
August 19. On August 29 the Senate 
agreed to consider it the following 
day, if time permitted. It did not and 
the bill died. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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President Bimson at his desk in the Valley National Bank 


HEN Carl Bimson, then in his 

\\) early teens, admired the 

feats of a traveling show’s 
“strong man,” his father said: 

“You can do anything he did, if 
you train consistently and put your 
mind to it.” 

Applying that advice somewhat 
more broadly than his father con- 
templated, and using his phenomenal 
resources of energy, together with 
an instinctive ability in financial 
matters, Carl Bimson finds himself 
in the Number One position in or- 
ganized American banking. 

In the course of his 27-year asso- 
ciation with banking—all of it with 
the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz., of which he has been presi- 
dent since 1953, he has played a ma- 
jor part in Valley National’s rise 
from $8,000,000 in deposits, 11 of- 
fices, 15,000 customers, and 91 em- 
ployees in 1933 to $600,000,000 de- 
posits, 65 offices, 350,000 customers, 
and 1,900 full-time employees at the 
present time. This was a rise from 
555th place in size among the na- 
tion’s commercial banks to its pres- 
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ent rank of the 42nd largest bank in 
the nation. For several years Valley 
National has been the largest bank 
in the entire 8-state Rocky Mountain 
region. 

The growth of his bank and the de- 
velopment of his own stature as a 
banker can be attributed in part to 
his 75-hour work week and partly to 
his very simple, down-to-earth phi- 
losophy of banking, as stated some 
years ago in an article in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor: 

“1, Although we are a private en- 
terprise, we try never to lose sight 
of the fact that we are primarily an 
instrument of public service. 

“2. We firmly believe the best way 
to build our bank is by helping to 
build our state. 

“3. We market money (credit) in 
much the same manner that other 
merchandisers market breakfast 
foods, soap, or automobiles.” 

In a widely reprinted Ohio speech 
earlier this year, Carl expanded his 
formula with these remarks: 

“A bank, if it is to be worthy of the 
name, must be more than merely a 
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source of credit or a custodian of 
funds. It also must be a good neigh- 
bor, a good employer, a good tax- 
payer, and a good citizen. It must be 
a living force in the community, con- 
stantly striving to improve that com- 
munity’s various climates. 

“What is expected of banks as in- 
stitutions is expected of us as indi- 
vidual bankers. Occupying a place of 
leadership isn’t enough. We must 
also demonstrate we are willing to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of leader- 
ship.” 

Carl’s story really begins in the 
Colorado town of Berthoud, where 
he and his brother Walter, Valley Na- 
tional’s chairman, were born. 

Their father, a blacksmith in the 
town for nearly 50 years, encouraged 
Carl in his physical fitness program 
for building a strong body. The re- 
sults, by the time Carl was a student 
at Colorado A. & M., were rather as- 
tonishing, for he frequently enter- 
tained his classmates by breaking 
horseshoes in two, pushing nails 
through planks with his bare hands, 
and bending bridge spikes into “U’s”. 

He is equally thorough in his pres- 
ent less strenuous hobbies of garden- 
ing and photography. 


Business Career Started 
in 1924; Banking 1933 

Following graduation, Carl was 
employed by the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company in 
various capacities from 1924 to 1930. 
He then spent three years in Denver 
in the business of real estate and 
property management. 

In 1933 he stopped in Phoenix 
where his older brother, Walter, had 
just been elected president of Valley 
Bank. 

This was an extremely fateful visit 
—for Carl, the bank, the state of 
Arizona, and now the American 
Bankers Association. 
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Walter persuaded Carl to enter 
banking, and he did so by taking over 
the handling of the bank’s property 
improvement loans. 

Soon after this, he was given a 
leave of absence to become manager 
of financial relations for the Federal 
Housing Administration for Arizona. 
During the next two years he organ- 
ized hundreds of meetings through- 
out the state, explaining to thousands 
of home owners and businessmen the 
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Carl with a por- 
trait of his 
brother, Walter 
R. Bimson, Valley 
National’s board 
chairman 


Mr. and Mrs. Bim- 
son with Toby and 
Poo 
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procedures for making FHA Title I 
modernization loans. 

When Arizona made its quota of 
loans—the first state in the nation to 
do so—Carl returned to the Valley 
Bank to manage its instalment loan 
operations, whereupon he consoli- 
dated all instalment lending opera- 
tions into one department, which, 
from the standpoint of volume, soon 
became the country’s largest instal- 
ment lending department in a bank 
of Valley National’s size. 

The bank made its millionth instal- 
ment loan in 1955, and shortly after- 
wards passed the billion dollar mark 
in total instalment loans made since 
Carl Bimson reorganized the bank’s 
instalment lending. 

That reorganization included a 
number of innovations in the han- 
dling of appliance, modernization, 
and furniture loans which have long 
since become standard procedure in 
most U. S. banks and finance compa- 
nies. 

The impact on Valley National’s 
state is described in Arizona High- 
ways for November 1956. Needless to 
say, there has been no deceleraticr 
in the bank’s activity: 

“A great many people give the 
Valley Bank credit, to a marked de- 


Valley National’s president with Vice-president Herbert A. Leggett, editor of the 
bank’s highly readable monthly letter, Arizona Progress 


gree, for the fabulous Arizona boom 
of the past dozen years. Booms don’t 
boom without cash, knowhow, and 
active support. The Valley National 
has supplied large quantities of all 


three so that Arizona might expand 
from a one-horse state into a splen- 
did desert-and-mountain empire, dou- 
bling its population in the process. 
“Through all these hustling years, 


Photography and gardening have replaced, as hobbies, horseshoe breaking and epike bending 
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the bank has been busy proving that 
its faith in the future of this state 
was based on cold analysis and sound 
conviction. It has helped erect facto- 
ries where the desert once lay bare 
and sunbaked. It has grubstaked 
builders to make subdivisions bloom 
where only alfalfa sprouted before. It 
has helped start new farms and 
ranches and helped the ranchers oper- 
ate them profitably. 

“Tt has coaxed new businesses, mil- 
itary bases, and flying schools into 
Arizona to produce new wealth. It 
has spread the word about Arizona’s 
scenery and sunshine broadside 
throughout the land, to bring tour- 
ists in by droves. Then it financed 
new hotels, motels, and resorts to take 
care of the tourists. 

“And tourists who come to Arizona 
have a way of returning promptly, 
bag and baggage, to settle down as 
residents. Perhaps they are _ in- 
fluenced by the bank’s perennial ques- 
tion, ‘Why not work where it’s fun to 
live?’ ” 


Frequently Speaks, Writes 
on Consumer Credit 

President Bimson has written and 
spoken much on consumer credit. For 
example, at the Texas Bankers In- 
stalment Credit Conference in Sep- 
tember 1959: 

“The changing pattern in consumer 
spending is one of the most dynamic 
factors in our economic growth be- 
cause it is only through continued 
change that we can keep pace with 
our expanding industrial frontiers 
and higher birth rates. 

“However you approach the prob- 
lems of meeting your loan demand 
and whatever your decisions, they 
should be well considered and prop- 
erly weighed in the light of the long- 
term benefit you hope to obtain for 
your bank, your customers, and your 
area’s economy. 


Ata meeting of Valley National’s Credit 
Policy Committee are shown, left to right, 
Jo Abbott, vice-president (instalment 
loans) ; Eugene S. Lee, senior vice-presi- 
dent (investments ) ; W. R. Hafford, vice- 
president (commercial and _ industrial 
loans); C. H. Patten, vice-president 
(agricultural and _ livestock loans); 
President Bimson; J. E. Patrick, execu- 
tive vice-president; R. G. Zepeda, vice- 
president (international dept.); J. R. 
Litzelfelner, assistant vice-president 
(credit department) ; and Ralph E. Bru- 
neau, vice-president (mortgage loans) 
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On vacation in Colorado with a thrifty friend 


“As the wise old banker said, ‘It is 
better to lose a little interest than a 
lot of capital.’ An approach to pres- 
ent day problems, looking toward a 
balanced growth and economic stabil- 
ity is much to be preferred to any 
short-term gain at the sacrifice of 
sound business practices.” 

At this year’s Instalment Credit 
Workshop of the Colorado Bankers 
Association, he said: 

“Good consumer instalment credit 


business once lost to finance compa- 
nies or consumer loan companies and 
credit unions is hard to recapture. 
“Never before has there been such 
a challenge to our ingenuity to find 
a satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem of providing adequate and sound 
financing for the consumer’s credit 
purchases. A partial answer may be 
an added emphasis on the deposit 
business of our instalment loan deal- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 
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The A.B.A. Convenes 


in New York City 


The Administrative Committee of the Association met before the convention opened to receive reports of the A.B.A. working 

groups. President John W. Remington, fourth from right, presided. At his right in the picture is Vice-president Carl A, 

Bimson; at Mr. Remington’s left, Merle E. Selecman, A.B.A. executive vice-president. Treasurer I. F. Betts is at Mr. Bim. 

son’s right. Others I. to r., J. O. Brott, A.B.A. general counsel; Ben C. Corlett, senior vice-president; associate general coun- 
sel Henry M. Somers; comptroller G. H. Townsend 


Banking’s General Assembly 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


o New York, financial capital of 
‘ke Western World, came the 
American Bankers Association 
for Convention No. 86—and from 
New York a few September days la- 
ter went some 9,000 delegates and 
their wives, well-equipped with facts 
and opinions on what’s happening in 
this spacious era of far-traveling 
missiles and far-reaching decisions. 
The convention shared the city’s 
hospitality with a heavily headlined 
United Nations General Assembly 
session. However, the banker who on 
returning home was asked, “Well, 
did you see Khrushchev?” could say 
that the A.B.A. meeting had its own 
celebrities and was quite an affair 
itself. In fact, you could call it a gen- 
eral assembly of the banking busi- 
ness. 

Thanks to the New York Clear- 
ing House Association (the host) 
and to a program that spoke au- 
thoritatively on financial, econom- 
ic, and international issues, this large 
meeting enjoyed and profited by the 
A.B.A.’s first visit to the metropolis 
in a decade. While heads of state, 
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ministers, and just plain diplomats 
sat in the tall glass building a few 
blocks to the east, the bankers were 
convening in several mid-Manhattan 
hotels to hear their own peers and 
guest speakers, to get a briefing on 


the Association’s busy year under the 
presidency of John W. Remington, 
president of Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., and to 
elect officers. 

Chosen to lead A.B.A. during 1960- 


Roster of New Officers 


Hest are new officers of the Association’s divisions: 

State Bank—President, RoLAND L. ADAMS, president, Bank of York, 
York, Ala., succeeding HARRY EATON, president, Twin Falls (Idaho) 
Bank and Trust Company; vice-president, HARRY B. FREEMAN, president, 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence. 

Trust—President, ROBERT R. DUNCAN, chairman, Harvard Trust Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., succeeding CHARLES W. HAMILTON, senior vice- 
president and trust officer, The National Bank of Commerce, Houston, 
Tex.; vice-president, THOMAS H. BEACOM, senior vice-president in charge 
of the trust department, The First National Bank of Chicago. 

Savings—President, GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR., president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago, succeeding Louis S. FINGER, president, An- 
dover (Mass.) Savings Bank; vice-president, RoGER L. CURRANT, presi- 
dent, The Fall River (Mass.) National Bank. 

National Bank—President, BEN H. WooTEN, chairman, First National 
Bank in Dallas, succeeding JoHN S. COLEMAN, chairman, Birmingham, 
(Ala.) Trust National Bank; vice-president, HAROLD J. MARSHALL, presi- 
dent, National Bank of Westchester, White Plains, N.Y. 

The State Association Section’s new president is WILLIAM K. MENDEN- 
HALL, executive vice-president of the New Jersey Bankers Association. He 
succeeds CARL E. BAHMEIER, JR., executive manager, California Bankers 


Association. 
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Another glimpse of the Administrative Committee 


61 was Carl A. Bimson, president of 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 
With him as vice-president is Sam 
M. Fleming, president of the Third 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
(Sketches of both are published in 
this issue.) Treasurer I. F. Betts, 
president, The American National 
Bank of Beaumont, Beaumont, Tex., 
was reelected for a second term by 
the Executive Council. New presi- 
dents and vice-presidents of the divi- 
sions were named, too; their names 
appear in a nearby column. 


What the Convention Heard 


Bankers’ opinions on the business 
outlook were varied. At a time when 
soothsaying can be precarious, opti- 
mism was tempered with cautious 
“buts” and reminders that the year 


had not lived up to its advance bill- 
ings. There seemed to be a general 
feeling that inflation was being held 
back, at least for the present—a con- 
structive development to which the 
Association’s own Committee for 
Economic Growth Without Inflation 
has contributed. 

The A.B.A.’s expanded service to 
its 17,000 member banks, particular- 
ly in research and economic study, 
was covered in annual reports of the 
divisions, commissions, councils, and 
committees to the Administrative 
Committee and the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

Subjects that came up during the 
convention, either at the formal meet- 
ings or in conversations among the 
delegates, included taxes, the compe- 
tition from savings and loan asso- 


ciations and credit unions, the exten- 
sion of in-plant banking as a means 
of meeting it, the outlook for agri- 
culture, the probable impact of for- 
eign events (with emphasis on what 
Mr. K. or Dr. Castro might do next), 
instalment credit, and legislation. 
And, of course, whenever bankers get 
together there’s chit-chat on who’s 
buying what piece of equipment, how 
MICR is going, what’s ahead in au- 
tomation generally, and—believe it or 
not—the November election. 


Constitution Changes Adopted 


The convention ratified numerous 
changes in the Association’s consti- 
tution and by-laws; the four divi- 
sions took similar action to bring 
their own documents into line with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 


Reporting for the American Institute of Banking, which he headed in the 1959-60 year, is Ralph H. Mittendorff, vice-pres- 
ident, American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 
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How Bankers Help Educators Teach 


Good Economic Citizenship 


Banking’s work with the Joint Council on Economic Education 
not only brings to young people the business and financial facts 
of life, but is an indirect opportunity for some far-sighted, high- 
class public relations and business development efforts. 


DR. MURRAY G. LEE 


Director, Council on Banking Education, American Bankers Association 


cooperating with leaders in 

other fields to raise standards 
of economic education in the public 
schools. 

A main vehicle of these efforts is 
the Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation and its 38 affiliated regional, 
state, and local councils. The coun- 
cils are unique groups composed of 
representatives of education, busi- 
ness, and farm and labor organiza- 
tions. Their chief goal is to improve 
education for economic understand- 
ing, and they are particularly inter- 
ested in reaching the educators who 
are molding the minds of youth. 

During this past summer, the 
councils conducted 41 summer work- 
shops for teachers, bringing the 12- 
year total to 350, involving some 
15,000 educators. Other means of 
furthering the education of teachers 
include seminars and conferences 
for teachers during the school year, 
development of syllabi and instruc- 
tional materials, and cooperation 
with teacher-training institutions to 
stimulate interest in economics and 
to work out improved programs and 
methods of economic education. 

The JCEE has its roots in the be- 
lief that “our public schools have a 
large responsibility for developing 
the competence of youth in the area 
of economic citizenship,” and that 
education must have the broad-based 
support of the community to be 
fully effective. Incorporated in 1949 
as a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion, it is financed chiefly by founda- 
tion grants and governed by a board 
of trustees drawn from education, 
business, industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, and civic leaders. Its regional, 


| Been across the nation are 
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state, and local affiliates are autono- 
mous and self-supporting, and are 
financed mainly by contributions 
from local sources. 

The JCEE is generally agreed to 
be the foremost and most objective 
organization in the field of economic 
education today. The roster of its 
trustees reads like a who’s who of 
business, labor, and education. It 
includes many nationally-known in- 
dustrial and financial executives, as 
well as university and public school 
administrators and academic and 
business economists. 


No “Axe-Grinding” 


It is a basic policy of the JCEE 
and its affiliates not to promote spe- 
cial interests of any group, provide 
a medium for propaganda activities, 
or attempt to influence public eco- 
nomic policy in legislative matters. 
Directed by educators, it is dedicated 
solely to the improvement of eco- 
nomic understanding and works 
closely with such professional educa- 
tional organizations as the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies. It also has close ties with 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, and in 1957 the American 
Economic Association became for- 
mally affiliated with it. 

Due to the breadth and depth of 
JCEE’s acceptance in academic cir- 
cles, participation is a “must” if 
bankers are to be really effective in 
educating the public as to the ad- 
vantages of free enterprise and the 
role of banking in a community. 

Of course, in his work with a local 


council, the banker must expect to 
rub elbows with representatives of 
other economic groups with whose 
views he may not always agree, and 
he must be prepared for a certain 
amount of intellectual “give and 
take.” Also, bankers may not always 
find to their liking the “balanced 
viewpoint” presented in the JCEE 
literature, some of which may appear 
inconclusive. 

But the banker will realistically 
recognize that if he does not throw 
his own weight into this enterprise, 
he will have no one to blame but 
himself if the “balanced viewpoint” 
comes out somewhat lopsided. If 
bankers want to fight economic il- 
literacy with respect to matters of 
money and finance, they will just 
have to “get in there and pitch.” 
There are no better forums for get- 
ting their ideas across than the pro- 
grams conducted by the economic 
education councils. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has recognized the importance 
of banker cooperation with the 
JCEE, while respecting its goal of 
objectivity and  non-partisanship. 
A.B.A. staff members have lectured 
frequently in the summer work- 
shops, and A.B.A. publications have 
been supplied in large quantities to 
the participants. Recently, A.B.A. 
has collaborated with JCEE in the 
production of a filmstrip on money 
and banking, which is being financed 
by an Association grant. Federal Re- 
serve and Government officials have 
also given active support to the 
JCEE and its affiliated councils. 

Much credit is due to J. Cameron 
Thomson, past chairman of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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TIGHT MONEY DEBATE 
iETOWN UNI 


HERBERT BRATTER 


In August, with 


Richard Morgan 


the political campaign getting 


started, CHARLS E. WALKER, Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and LEON H. KEYSERLING, who was 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers in the 
last Democratic Administration, debated the question 
of tight mcney for the radio and TV audiences of the 


Georgetown 


University Forum. RICHARD MORGAN 


served as moderator. Presented below are some e2- 
cerpts from the discussion, based on a tape recording. 


HE moderator opened the discus- 
sion by asking for a definition of 
tight money. 


Mr. WALKER: Well, when we 
speak of “tight money,” we are talk- 
ing in terms of interest rates, of 
course, and that’s one of the major 
factors that must be considered. . . . 
But I think it’s very important to un- 
derstand exactly what interest is. 

Of course, it’s something that the 
average American citizen deals with 
quite often in his financial affairs in 
buying the car or the house, but 
sometimes he misses the broader 
view that interest is simply the price 
that must be paid for borrowing 
money. And as such, it’s quite similar 
to many other prices in our economy, 
the price of automobiles, the price 
of potatoes, or what have you. It 
goes up and that’s what we call a 
tight money period. It’s a situation 
where there are many people, many 
businesses, and perhaps the Govern- 
ment wanting to borrow money in 
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large amounts, and where the peo- 
ple who have money to lend are not 
lending in great amount. On the 
other hand, you have low interest 
rates, and what some people call 
“easy money,” when _ borrowing 
slacks off or perhaps lending picks 
up. Then the price of money, or the 
interest rate, goes down. 


THE MODERATOR: Mr. Keyserling, 
suppose you give us your definition. 


Mr. KEYSERLING: Well, tight mon- 
ey exists when the banking system 
under the general supervision of the 
Federal Reserve System is_ not 
pumping out enough money to keep 
our people and our plants rea- 
sonably fully employed. 

If you don’t have enough money 
to do that, the money is too tight. 
And, as a by-product of this, you 
have rising interest rates, because 
the scarcity of money causes the in- 
terest rate to rise. 

I think over the past few years, we 


Leon H. Keyserling 


Charls E. Walker 


have had far too tight a money sup- 
ply for the good of the economy and 
the people. In addition to the unem- 
ployment of plant and manpower 
which it has caused there is an ad- 
ditional evil—the people, the ordi- 
nary people, the homeowner, the 
worker, the small businessman, the 
farmer, have been paying too much 
to those who lend money for the 
money which they need to conduct 
their ordinary business affairs and to 
maintain their standard of living. 


THE MODERATOR: Well, now, is 
tight money affected by public debt? 


MR. KEYSERLING: I don’t think that 
tight money is a matter of supply 
and demand, as people ordinarily re- 
fer to supply and demand. I think 
tight money is affected by Govern- 
ment policy. ... The speed at 
which the money supply expands or 
contracts is based upon what the 
Federal Reserve System does. . . 


Mr. WALKER: Well if I might in- 
terject an observation . . . I would 
have to disagree in terms of defining 
“tight money” in quite the same way 
Mr. Keyserling does or saying that it 
is primarily or wholly, depending on 
your emphasis, a matter of what the 
Federal Reserve does. . . . 1959 was 
pointed to as a period of some of the 
tightest money and highest interest 
rates in many years. And in that year, 
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we had the largest growth in total 
public and private debt in history. It 
rose by a whopping $66-billion. 

Now, the money supply didn’t 
grow during that period, but certain- 
ly we had a great deal of generation 
of debt, part of it Government, indi- 
cating that in a period normally 
thought of as tight money, there was 
a great deal of borrowing. 


Mr. Keyserling pointed out that 
the money question has been a po- 
litical one throughout our history; 
that money should be so managed as 
to serve the people, rather than the 
lenders. We quote: 


Mr. KEYSERLING: . . . I have nev- 
er believed that the problem of 
money is a problem for technicians. 
It isn’t a problem for Treasury ex- 
perts, like my good friend here. It 
isn’t really, in the final analysis, just 
a problem for the Federal Reserve. 

All throughout American history, 
from the time of Andrew Jackson, 
the American people have _ been 
faced with the great problem of 
whether their money supply shall be 
so managed by the banking system 
as to serve the interests of the people 
or the interests of the lenders. 

I think that in recent years the 
banking system—and I again say, un- 
der the regulation of the Federal Re- 
serve System—has. not allowed the 
money supply to expand rapidly 
enough to provide jobs for our grow- 
ing labor force, to provide jobs for 
our great plant and equipment. 

Now, we do know that the steel 
industry has been operating at only 
60% of capacity for a whole year. 
We do know that the automobile in- 
dustry has been operating at only 
about 70% of capacity. We do know 
that Mr. Allen Dulles of the Central 
Intelligence Agency—and I am not 
making a partisan talk, he is a high- 
ranking member of the Administra- 
tion—has said that our rate of eco- 
nomic growth has been much too 
low. And this means simply that un- 
employment of plants and manpower 
has been much too high. 

Now, why? There must be some 
reason. And I say that one of the 
basic reasons is that the banking sys- 
tem has not allowed the money sup- 
ply to expand rapidly enough to pro- 
vide jobs for people, and jobs for 
plant, and jobs for tools. 

Now, when this happens—I again 
say it is a by-product—the interest 


rate goes up. And when the interest 
rate goes up you have a shift which 
makes the economic climate rela- 
tively more favorable for lenders and 
relatively less favorable for borrow- 
ers. And I maintain that basically 
it’s borrowers that make our eco- 
nomic system run. Lenders are im- 
portant, too, but the businessman is 
a borrower, the farmer is a borrower, 
the worker is a borrower. They are 
not engaged basically in lending. 

There should be a fair return on 
money, but I think the interest rate 
has gone up far too much. I think it 
has been a tax on our people. And I 
think that it has unjustly enriched 
those who are engaged primarily in 
borrowing (lending). 

So I have two main complaints: 
First, that the tight money policy has 
caused a tremendous unemployment 
of plant and manpower; and, second, 
that it has redistributed the national 
income in what we economists call a 
regressive direction and what the 
ordinary man would call an unfair 
direction through the instrumental- 
ities of very important agencies, such 
as the Federal Reserve System. 


Following a discussion by Mr. 
Keyserling of the rising cost of mort- 
gage money, Mr. Walker commented: 


MR. WALKER: We speak of interest 
rate as a tax on our people, but the 
interest rate in terms of being a tax 
on the people has been nothing like 
the tax levied on the people by in- 
flation, which some people have de- 
scribed as the most insidious and the 
most cruel tax of all. Simply because 
of the way it operates it impinges 
upon the well being of the people 
who actually save the money that’s 
absolutely necessary if we are going 
to have the economic growth which 
I fully agree we must have to be 
strong in defense, to be strong eco- 
nomically, and to supply the jobs 
that we need over the period ahead. 

So I’m worried about .. . trying 
to bring down interest rates by mak- 
ing more money available simply be- 
cause ... temporarily the cost of 
borrowing will go down. 

It’s the old matter of supply and 
demand; but that extra money which 
the Federal Reserve or the Govern- 
ment could put into the system does 
not stop by lowering interest rates. 
That money is going to be spent... . 
for goods and services. And as it’s 
spent, . . . if there’s too much mon- 


ey, it will tend to drive the price of 
goods up way too high. 

Now, on the. . . homeowver, if 
we look back to 1946, the period that 
you referred to, . . . you could buy 
an FHA home .. . at a 4% interest 
rate... If that house cost about 
$10,000, you would pay about $51 
month to cover the amortization of 
your principal and interest over a 20- 
year period, the normal type pur. 
chase in that time. Today it would 
cost you about $125 a month to buy 
that same home. But how much of 
that is interest and how much of that 
is inflation? The house today would 
cost about $20,000, or over twice as 
much. There’s the really big increase. 

When you wash out everything 
(i.e., inflation) in the payment in- 
crease, less than $11 represents an 
increase in interest. The big portion 
is inflation driving up the cost of con- 
struction, doubling the amount of 
money you must borrow. 

So we’ve joined the issue I think. 
My concern is if we try to bring 
down interest by flooding the econ- 
omy with money, we are going to 
impose a cruel tax on the average 
American citizen, who has a lot of 
savings, savings accounts, savings 
bonds,—$500-billion worth. ... 


Mr. KEYSERLING: Well, I think the 
only difficulty with the argument I 
have just heard—and it’s one I have 
heard frequently—is the assumption, 
which I believe to be quite contrary 
to correct analysis, that the tight 
money policy has stopped inflation 
or that an easy money policy was the 
cause of inflation. 

Now, this is rather interesting and 
I again want to get this down to the 
level of the average citizen or up to 
the level of the average citizen, be- 
cause he is the one who is affected. 
It really must seem strange to the 
average citizen trying to understand 
these things. The average citizen is 
told that inflation is having to pay 
more dollars for what you get. Yet 
the average citizen is told by the big 
financial institutions that the wage 
earner who works hard all day 
should take less wage increases to 
stop inflation. He is told that the 
farmer should take less farm income 
to stop inflation. He’s told that the 
Federal Government should spend 
less for public services that we need 
to stop inflation. But at the same 
time, he’s told by these same finan- 
cial institutions that the lending in- 
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stitution should get a higher price 
for the dollar, for the commodity that 
everybody used to have, has to have, 
and this is how to stop inflation. 

Now, inflation is a rise in the cost 
of living and I’m as much against it 
as anybody can be, and I will be per- 
fectly willing to talk more about 
that. But I can’t understand, where 
the dollar enters into everybody’s 
cost of living, why a higher price for 
the dollar . . . is a way to stop infla- 
« 

I just never have had explained to 
me, and I would like to have it ex- 
plained, why a rise in price of money 
is not inflationary. We talk about the 
rise in price of other things being in- 
flationary. I think a rise in price of 
money is inflationary. 


Mr. Keyserling described the year's 
under the present Administration as 
more inflationary than ever; and the 
interest rates of the period as the 
apotheosis of the money lender. 


Mr. KEYSERLING: Every war has 
been inflationary and the main rea- 
son I brought up the war thing is 
this, that during the past seven or 
eight years under the tight-money 
policy, we have had more inflation, 
more consumer price inflation, more 
industrial price inflation, than we 
have ever had before in this country 
in a situation of relative peacetime. 

In other words, as money has got- 
ten tighter, as interest rates have 
risen, we have had not less inflation 
but more inflation. 

The tight-money policy really got 
going with a vengeance in 1953, and 
it has exaggerated the inflation. . 

If we follow a starvation diet on 
this money policy for the very pur- 
pose of battening and fattening— 
and I use those words advisedly— 
the money lenders, we have had in 
the past few years the apotheosis of 
the money lender. We have had the 
money lender running the Govern- 
ment from inside and running the 
Government from outside. We have 
had the Federal Reserve Board 
transferred from an agency of public 
responsibility to an agency dictated 
to by a central market committee, a 
central banking committee in New 
York. And the Federal Reserve 
Board is screaming about being in- 
dependent—independent of what? 
Independent of the Government. In- 
dependent of the Treasury. Inde- 
pendent of public policy. And I 
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maintain it is fundamentally wrong 
for this kind of independence to per- 
vade the institution which is respon- 
sible for the regulation of the money 
which, in the final analysis, is created 
by Government in our free society. 


Mr. Walker defended the Fed’s 
independence from the Treasury. 
But Mr. Keyserling commented that 
one of the things he feels badly 
about is that “the Treasury is having 
so little to do with Federal Reserve 
policies affecting the money sup- 
ply.” As for the big money lenders: 


Mr. WALKER: These money lend- 
ers that Mr. Keyserling refers to— 
I’m a money lender. I have a little 
money in the savings and loan asso- 
ciation and I own Government Sav- 
ings Bonds. The mutual life insur- 
ance companies accounting for 66% 
of the industry, who own them? The 
little people, the customers are fur- 
nishing money to the life insurance 
companies and the loans are made 
by the life insurance companies and 
the higher rates are promptly re- 
flected in a greater dividend to the 
people who own the insurance. The 
same is true of the mutual savings 
banks, which operate on the same 
basis. 


A discussion of how to get interest 
rates down led to comments on the 
fear of inflation. This touches on a 
basic difference between liberals and 
conservatives today. 


Mr. WALKER: There are really 
only three ways you can get interest 
rates down. One way is to resort to 
the mechanism or a straitjacket of 
direct controls... 

A second way to get interest rates 
down—simply because interest is the 
price of money—is to put a lot more 
money into the economy. 

The final way to get interest rates 
down is to stimulate saving, saving 
by people and saving by govern- 
ments. . . . You don’t have to create 
money to increase the supply of 
money for lending, you can do it by 
Saving: 

So it’s a method of approach. And 
I emphasize the approach of stimu- 
lating saving and keeping the value 
of the dollar stable, which you can’t 
do if you try to put in money to keep 
interest rates down every time the 
market pressures of everybody bor- 
rowing tends to bring them up. 


Mr. KEYSERLING: Well, of course 
one of the great difficulties we have 
run into in recent years is that every- 
body is against inflation and they 
ought to be. And I could take all the 
rest of this program talking about 
how hard I fought to prevent infla- 
tion and how some of the tight- 
money people prevented us from 
preventing inflation. But I think it’s 
wrong. I don’t mean you, but I think 
it’s wrong to use the fear of inflation 
and to give a false explanation of in- 
flation to stop us from doing all the 
things we need to do asa nation... . 

My objection is that the higher in- 
terest rates flood the money out of 
the pockets of the ordinary con- 
sumer, the ordinary homeowner, the 
ordinary wage earner, and flow it 
into the big banks and the big insur- 
ance companies that are lending our 
own money back to us. 


On the economic effects of past 
interest rates the debate revealed a 
sharp difference of opinion. Mr. 
Keyserling claims it is bringing us 
into another more severe recession. 


Mr. WALKER: During the 1946 to 
1952 period, if you take average 
family income and adjust it for the 
inflation, . . . there was a change of 
less than 1%. ... 

But from 1953 to 1959, there was 
an increase of 12% in average family 
income. The average family has done 
very well under this program of 
sound money... . 


Mr. KEYSERLING: I think that un- 
der the current policies we are mov- 
ing, next year, into another economic 
recession worse than the last one. 
We have had one almost every other 
year, and I think we are heading for 
another one and most businessmen 
say so. I think that the tight-money 
policy is one of the main reasons. 


THE MODERATOR: Do you agree 
with that, Mr. Walker? 


Mr. WALKER: No, sir, I am afraid 
I do not. I have to disagree and say 
that after we finally moved from that 
$12.5-billion budget deficit year be- 
fore last to a budget surplus this year, 
that after 20 years in which we have 
had inflationary pressures thrusting 
into the economy and giving us an 
artificial force, that now we have the 
prospects for a long period of re- 
warding economic growth. 
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BETTER METHODS & SYSTE 


Care Can Avoid Kites 


Mr. ELSBREE is assistant vice- 
president of the Rockland-Atlas Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 

checks pre- 


LTHOUGH not all 

A sented against uncollected 

funds represent kites, all kites 
involve checks presented against un- 
collected funds! That being true, the 
cost of steps taken to reduce un- 
collected funds can be offset by earn- 
ings on the additional funds avail- 
able for investment; at the same time 
the exposure to loss is reduced. 

Kites are of two basic types: those 
involving deposits in two or more 
banks (which may be situated close 
together or far apart) of worthless 
checks drawn on the other bank or 
banks, and those involving the cash- 
ing at one bank of checks drawn on 
a second to provide funds to cover 
checks already issued against the 
second bank. 

We have had a number of control 
procedures in effect for years and 
have adopted others as their value 
has been shown. We will not open a 
checking account until we are satis- 
fied that the person with whom we 
are dealing is reputable. If a change 
in ownership of an account comes 
to our attention, or if there is a 
change in signing authorities, we 
again satisfy ourselves of the good 
repute of those with whom we are 
dealing. 


Debits Posted First 


In our bookkeeping operation we 
post debits first. We prepare a list of 
accounts showing in the overdraft 
position after posting debits, record 
a description of deposits made to 
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cover these overdrafts, and refer to 
the ledger cards to see when the pre- 
vious deposit was made. If made 
within a day or two we record a de- 
scription of that deposit. We require 
approval by designated officers be- 
fore payment can be made against 
uncollected, insufficient, or no funds. 

The approving officer’s initials are 
noted on the list, as well as the de- 
partment from which any immedi- 
ately available funds were received. 
Accounts on which checks are to be 
returned are so marked. The list of 
accounts, prepared initially by the 
bookkeeper, is checked against the 
journal sheet for completeness by a 
supervisor. Incidentally, journals are 
initialed at the top and bottom by the 
supervisor and are inspected for 
breaks in the paper and gaps in the 
postings. Journal totals are recapped 
for the department by another per- 
son, so that all must be accounted 
for. 

This list of accounts is circulated 
to each officer and major department 
head, who would report to the audit- 
ing department if the information re- 
corded thereon did not conform to 
his understanding of the facts. 


Desirable Steps 


Another desirable step is to review 
each active ledger card to see if the 
balance after a given day’s debit 
posting is less than the balance after 
posting the previous day’s debits and 
before posting the previous day’s 
credits. A more reliable method of 
achieving the same result is to defer 
for one day the posting of all credits. 
This we are planning to do occasion- 
ally, with advance notice to our au- 
diting department. 


Recognizing that not all custom- 
ers fully understand uncollected 
funds, we attempt to contact them by 
phone on the first offense. We have 
established grace periods for ac- 
counts which appear to merit an op- 
portunity to put their affairs in good 
order. We have classified our ac- 
counts into three types: those to 
which we would extend no privileges; 
those which have maintained such a 
relationship with us in the past that 
certain privileges would seem to be 
in order; and those of a “prestige” 
type, affiliated with valuable ac- 
counts, or involved in loan situations, 
which warrant special considera- 
tion. 

The latter two types are reviewed 
monthly with the credit committee to 
make sure that the classification is 
still justified. And, of course, we 
don’t have to wait a month before re- 
turning checks on such amounts if 
anything develops during the month 
to indicate that such a course is pru- 
dent. 


Large Checks Noted Daily 


We circulate daily to several offi- 
cers a report showing large checks 
paid, including the name of the payee 
and the bank of deposit. Some banks 
prepare a similar report of large 
items deposited. We report daily to 
each officer every deposited (or 
cashed) check for $500 or more 
which is returned unpaid, giving the 
maker, the payee, the amount, the 
reason, the name of the drawee bank, 
and the balance after deducting the 
returned item. 

Daily reports are circulated show- 
ing amounts of large deposits and 
withdrawals and the balances of ac- 
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counts with such activity. Accounts 
which appear regularly on this list 
and yet have modest balances in re- 
lation to their dollar volume of ac- 
tivity should be checked out. 

A record is made in the bookkeep- 
ing department of each telephone call 
received, showing the name of the 
account and the information sought. 
These are sorted by customer, and 
accounts on which frequent inquiries 
are received as to balances or pay- 
ment of certain checks are checked 
out. 

Average balance cards are inspect- 
ed monthly for accounts showing a 
red ink average collected balance. 
Any such accounts are then reviewed 
to see whether the two-day float used 
in determining collected balances was 
reliable. 


Deposit Activity 

In the case of special checking ac- 
counts, which we have on punch 
cards, a single pass through our 
equipment will disclose those ac- 
counts making 10 or more deposits 
a month. On regular personal ac- 
counts, our analysis department in 
computing service charges can call 
attention to excessive deposit activ- 
ity. 

Checks cashed by tellers are in- 
spected periodically for compliance 
with our rules; also, to see that no 
officer is repeatedly cashing checks 
for the same person for substantial 
amounts. 

We emphasize the importance of 
the exchange between the credit and 
lending areas of the bank and the 
bookkeeping department of all infor- 
mation which may be helpful in eval- 
uating the desirability of a continued 
account relationship. 

Rotation of personnel, enforced ab- 
sences from the bank, and proper po- 
licing of all our procedures are added 
tools in our efforts to prevent loss 
through carelessness, collusion, and 
concealment. 


Cutting Collection Time 

Through the cooperation of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and 
a number of Massachusetts banks we 
are able to reduce by one day the 
collection time for many items drawn 
on the latter. We are willing to con- 
sider seriously occasional exchanges 
of checks in the evening with banks 
outside the Boston Clearing House, 
with posting done at night and any 
returns made the next day. 
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SUGGESTIONS, ANYBODY? 


Here’s the new staff suggestion form used by The National City Bank of 

Cleveland. As the bank’s employees’ paper, the News, points out, it “will 

help suggestors in submitting their ideas with all pertinent information. 

Thus each idea is presented at its best for the committee’s consideration.” 

And the publication adds: “See how easy it is to put on it that idea you 
have been thinking about. It could be a winner!” 


PRESENT 


CONDITION OR 
PROCEDURE? 


WHAT IS YOUR 


SUGGESTION 


FOR 
IMPROVEMENT? 


WILL YOUR SUGGESTION: 


SAVE CLERICAL TIME? 


SAVE EQUIPMENT 
OR SUPPLIES? 


[__] save spacer 


FOR COMMITTEE ACTION 


Cla 


LIST HERE ANO ATTACH SAMPLES 
OF ALL FORMS INVOLVED 


IMPROVE CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS? 


MAKE WORKING 
CONDITIONS SAFER? 


IMPROVE CONDITIONS 
IMPORTANT TO EMPLOYEES? 


PLEASE ESTIMAT: 
THE AN! $ 
SAVINGS (If any) 


AMOUNT 
oF awano $ 


Write in your name and dept. This 
seetion of the form is retained bythe Name _ 
Personne! Department to keep name 


of suggestor anonymous prier to Dept. 


committes action. 


N° 6007 


Our tentative plans for the com- 
puter we have on order call for au- 
tomatic 3-day deferral of all deposit- 
ed checks, with the items moving up 
on successive days until considered 
collected. 


Banks Get New Equipment 
in Several Cities 


The Colonial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., has ordered 
a visible record computer system on 
a lease basis. 


First and Citizens National Bank 
of Alexandria, Va., reports that it is 
the “first bank south of Metropolitan 
New York” and the sixth in the na- 
tion to install a magnetic character 
reader-sorter. 


The National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Fairfield County, Connecti- 
cut, is operating a reader-sorter in 
its Stamford security office. 

Bank of Texas, Houston, has in- 
stalled an automated accounting sys- 
tem for commercial loans, utilizing 
both punched cards and an electronic 
computer. 
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Electronic computers are not just for the 
bigger banks. This approach is one that 
other smaller banks can follow, too. 


Automation— 


with no capital outlay 


JAMES RUSH JAMES, JR. 


The author is chairman of the 
board of the Clayton Bank, Clayton, 
Mo. 


are three banks that have the 

benefits of extreme speed and 
accuracy in demand deposit account- 
ing through computer processing. 
But they have had to provide no 
space, train no personnel, and make 
no investment in electronic equip- 
ment. 

There are a number of things that 
the Hampton Bank, the Bank of 
Crestwood, and the Clayton Bank 
have in common. They are young— 
the oldest is the Hampton Bank 
which opened in 1955. They are 
small—the largest has assets of $20,- 
000,000. They are growing—the 
Crestwood Bank more than doubled 
its assets in the past year. They are 
publicly owned—each is a separate 
corporation owned by different 
shareholders. 

But where the three banks really 
meet on common ground is in the use 
of a high-speed IBM electronic com- 
puter in the local office of the Serv- 
ice Bureau Corporation, an IBM sub- 
sidiary. This approach provides a 
computer without any capital invest- 
ment and puts the banks in an ideal 
position to take advantage of future 
advances in bank automation. 

The way the work is handled at 
the Clayton Bank is fairly typical of 
the whole operation. During the day 
all transactions that come in over the 
counter go through our normal proof 
machine operation. Incoming clear- 
ings by-pass proof and go directly 
to the add-punch proving operation 


H:: in the St. Louis area there 
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along with the counter items. Using 
a 10-bank adding machine intercou- 
pled to a card punch equipped with 
a self-checking digit device, the op- 
erator proves each check and deposit, 
creating both an adding machine 
tape for balancing and a punchcard 
as a by-product of this proof opera- 
tion. 

At the end of each batch, the op- 
erator proves the adding machine 
tape to her proof totals. The cards 
are then banded together with their 
accompanying tape and the batch to- 
tal is posted to the daily control reg- 
ister. At 5:30 P.M. the cards and a 
copy of the control register with add- 
ing machine tapes are sent to the cen- 
ter via a bank messenger. 

At the computing center the cards 
are listed on an accounting machine 
by batch, and each batch is balanced 
to the control register and adding 
machine tapes. The day’s transac- 
tions cards are then placed with the 
previous night’s balance cards and 
put through the data processing 
machine. 


Rate: 200 per Minute 


Within this computer our entire 
bookkeeping operation takes place at 
the rate of 200 transactions per min- 
ute, updating the balance of each ac- 
count, distributing float, searching 
for stop payments and overdrafts, 
creating updated balance cards for 
every account, and in the case of a 
statement cycle, computing the serv- 
ice charge according to our bank’s 
formula and punching out a service 
charge card for each account. 

The computer output cards are 
used to print the daily trial balance 
of every account in the bank on an 
accounting machine. This same piece 


of equipment daily prepares our stop 
payment register and overdraft list- 
ing. 

This processing takes place during 
the night hours and the finished re- 
ports are delivered to our banks by 
8:30 A.M. Each morning a complete 
daily trial balance for all of our com- 
mercial, regular, and special check- 
ing accounts is on our desks. The 
commercial trial balance for exam- 
ple shows us the account number, the 
account balance as of the close of busi- 
ness the day before, collected funds, 
transit items, and total number of 
items cycle to date, the average daily 
balance, the average daily float, and 
the distribution of hold items over a 
5-day period. 

We also receive daily a complete 
overdraft listing showing the account 
number, the check amount causing 
the overdraft, the batch number the 
check is in, and the account balance 
after the overdraft has been applied. 
This is a real management-by-excep- 
tion report, with the decision of 
whether to pay the checks or not left 
completely to the discretion of our 
bank executives. 

We also receive a stop payment 
register daily. This report calls to 
our attention all accounts on which 
stop payment notices have been is- 
sued and all checks against those ac- 
counts which are equal to the stop 
payment amount, making it impos- 
sible for a stop payment to get 
through our system. 

We also receive on a daily basis a 
listing of all accounts whose balance 
turned to zero. This immediately calls 
to our attention the possibility that 
some of these customers may be clos- 
ing their accounts. Our new-business 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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The Way to Better 


Loan Agreement Audits 


ANKERS have come to rely more 
B and more heavily on the opin- 

ion of a qualified independent 
accountant as to the fairness of fi- 
nancial statements presented by a 
prospective borrower; and for good 
reason. The opinion, provided it is 
based on an unrestricted audit of the 
borrower’s business, assures a high 
degree of reliability in the informa- 
tion contained in the statements. 

However, even as we lean on audit 
reports more heavily, we examine 
them more closely. As a result, some 
bankers have criticized the account- 
ing profession for what they con- 
sider to be inadequate reporting. To 
some extent these “inadequate re- 
ports” stem from the inability of the 
banker to convey to the borrower, or 
his accountant, what it is the banker 
wants and needs. 

If bankers are to get what they 
want in the way of more satisfac- 
tory audit reports, they must become 
more familiar with the standards, 
procedures, and terminology of the 
accounting profession. Then they 
may properly specify their require- 
ments clearly to both accountant and 
borrower. 


Audit Language 


Banks generally now include provi- 
sions for audits in loan agreements. 
However, unless the section on au- 
dits has been drawn with care, it may 
be useless—or even worse than use- 
less. The language used may simply 
create the illusion that the financial 
statements can be considered reliable 
when, in reality and for a variety of 
reasons, they may be open to ques- 
tion. 

The problem stems from the ter- 
minology used in loan agreements. It 
frequently isn’t explicit enough. For 
example, loan agreements often call 
for the financial statements of the 
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The author is a manager at Brown 
Brothers Harriman and Company. 


borrower to be “audited by an inde- 
pendent accountant,” which may not 
be understood to require the expres- 
sion of an unqualified opinion by the 
auditor. 

The writer understands that the 
term “audit” alone has no single, pre- 
cise meaning to auditors. The omis- 
sion of a descriptive phrase may pro- 
duce confusion about the scope and 
intensity of the work to be per- 
formed. To the borrower it might 
mean something as limited as check- 
ing the cash or accounts receivable. 
It may even invite evasion of the in- 
tent of the agreement. After all, it 
is the borrower who arranges for the 
audit. If all that we call for is an 
“audit,” it will be up to him to spec- 
ify the scope and intensity of the au- 
dit. 

If the borrower limits the scope— 
and it is perfectly proper for an ac- 
countant to accept a limited audit 
engagement—the auditor’s report 
should disclose the limitation on the 
work he has done. Reading the re- 
port, we may find that the scope of 
the audit has been so restricted that 
it falls far short of the thoroughness 
we expect, and which is necessary to 
give reliability to the financial state- 
ments. Yet, the auditor cannot be 
criticized under such circumstances 
in view of the vagueness in meaning 
of the word “audit.” 


Avoid Risk 

To avoid this risk, the banker 
doesn’t have to spell out every item 
that has to be audited. There is a 
way to describe what we want that 
should be immediately understood by 
professional accountants throughout 
the country. In preparing the loan 
agreement, we need simply require 
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that the audit has been performed in 
accordance with “generally accepted 
auditing standards.” 

That phrase—“generally accepted 
auditing standards’—may sound 
vague, too. However, it has a definite 
meaning both for professional ac- 
countants and for the courts. It re- 
fers to the formal standards devel- 
oped over the last 40 years by the 
American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants and embodied in of- 
ficial reports, statements, and rules 
of ethics. These standards are gener- 
ally accepted by CPAs as establishing 
the responsibility assumed by an in- 
dependent auditor, and have fre- 
quently been cited by the courts, the 
SEC, and other governmental agen- 
cies. 


Loan Agreements 


This phrase is particularly useful 
when including audit provisions in 
loan agreements, for it should pre- 
vent misunderstanding on the part 
of the accountant, if not the bor- 
rower. If the borrower is to comply 
with the requirements of the agree- 
ment, he can have his auditor per- 
form nothing less than an unre- 
stricted and thorough audit of his 
accounts. The auditor’s opinion will 
come to us together with the finan- 
cial statements. 


Auditor’s Opinion 

If a certified public accountant ex- 
presses an “unqualified opinion” we 
can consider the financial statements 
to have been given a stamp of ap- 
proval. If it is a “qualified opinion,” 
readers need to study it carefully to 
determine what it is to which the au- 
ditor takes exception. It may have an 
important bearing on the interpre- 
tation of the statements and on the 
credit risk. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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New Problems for Examiners 


in banking raises new challenges 

for bank supervision. As one su- 
pervisor puts it—facetiously, of 
course—the fast expansion of bank 
mechanization means that the exam- 
iner must come equipped with a screw 
driver and a monkey wrench. Actu- 
ally, he won’t need a kit of electri- 
cian’s tools. But he will need to know 
something about the principles gov- 
erning the wire maze inside an elec- 
tronic computer and about how 
records are stored within its memory 
unit. 


Ti advent of the push-button era 


Only the Beginning 

From the examination standpoint 
the problem is only commencing. It 
is presently limited to a relatively 
few of the larger banks. Most of these 
seem to be in the East, although the 
Bank of America started using elec- 
tronics in 1956. The agency con- 
cerned with .examining the largest 
number of banks is the FDIC, but 
the biggest banks are national and 
state-member institutions. The super- 
visory agencies in Washington have 
been giving special attention to the 
mechanization problem in their Inter- 
Agency Bank Examination School. 
There examiners of the three Federal 
agencies concerned are instructed 
on the nature of the problems likely 
to arise and methods for dealing with 
them. 


Not Everyone an Expert 

It is not believed that every bank 
examiner will need to have expert 
knowledge of the ins and outs of the 
new equipment and data processing 
devices; but it doubtless will be im- 
portant that each large bank supervi- 
sory office have on its examiners’ 
staff some persons who possess the 
desirable expertise. When bank rec- 
ords cease to bear entries in identifi- 
able handwriting and the examiner, 
instead of sitting down with ledger 
cards, is confronted with a wire, a 
tape, a drum, or a disc, some way 
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must be found to make sure that 
these invisible records have not been 
tampered with. 

Essentially, the problem is the 
same whether viewed from the ex- 
aminer’s standpoint or that of the 
bank’s controller or auditor. There- 
fore, the first thing for the examining 
agency to do is to make sure that the 
bank has installed an adequate sys- 
tem of operation and control. It 
needs to establish that the bank has 
set up its internal controls so that the 
machine department is completely 
separated from the operations depart- 
ment, with no possibility of collusion 
between the two. To make sure of 
this, the bank’s controller ought to 
be represented wherever the bank 
sets up a new process. Complete sep- 
aration of functions must be the in- 
variable rule in a bank. 

To familiarize itself with a bank’s 
systems and internal controls, the ex- 
amining agency need not wait until 
an examination begins. In fact, it 
should not wait until then. It should 
be informed on these matters in ad- 
vance by the bank introducing a new 
system. 


A State Problem, too 

Not only Federal, but also state 
bank supervisors, are interested in 
the problem. Just to cite one exam- 
ple, the State of New York Banking 
Department has given close atten- 
tion to bank automation in the past 
few years and has created a separate 
Automation Division, headed by 
John F. Sullivan. In February it 
mailed to banks and other financial 
institutions a 32-page questionnaire 
aimed at learning the internal and 
external auditing safeguards sur- 
rounding automated accounting 
practices conducted on and off the 
premises, including types of equip- 
ment used and the extent to which 
it performs accounting functions and 
prepares records and reports. “Auto- 
mation,” the Superintendent of 
Banks wrote, “is the concern of every 


supervisory authority. . . . The 
questionnaire will benefit many in- 
stitutions and also provide a helpful 
guide to those contemplating devel- 
opment of an automation depart- 
ment.” 

Where punch-card accounting is 
involved, examination has been com- 
plicated by the varieties of systems 
used. Service-bureau facilities for 
data processing will cause other com- 
plications. One institution envisions 
computer services to correspondents 
many hundreds of miles away. In 
1958 the New York Banking Depart- 
ment, by circular, requested advice 
when an institution decides to install 
electronic accounting equipment. Rec- 
ords, it said, must permit detailed 
analysis and permit adequate audit 
control. 


A Federal Viewpoint 


Speaking of mechanization as a 
problem for bank examiners, we do 
not imply that it is an unusually dif- 
ficult matter defying solution; nor 
that mechanization does not have ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages 
from the standpoint of bank ex- 
amination. Reflecting opinion in the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Chapman C. Fleming, Deputy 
Comptroller, stated to the writer : 


The Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency does not regard electronic 
data processing as a real bank super- 
visory problem. When understood and 
maintained subject to suitable con- 
trols, it constitutes an aid toward more 
efficient and accurate record keeping 
and, therefore, an aid to the examin- 
er. We have looked into electronic 
data processing and use it ourselves 
for some of our fiscal and statistical 
record keeping. We do not discourage 
its use under proper controls, and we 
are very much interested in any new 
development that will lead toward 
better banking. We want to know 
more about these things and we ask 
that the bankers keep us informed as 
they advance into this new area. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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THE NATION: Civil 
rights, farm and for- 
eign policies, and reli- 
gious issues were hot 
on the tongues of cam- 
paigners (top left and 
right), and private citi- 
zens alike as Messrs. 
Nixon, Lodge, Kennedy 
and Johnson sped 
toward the final month 
of arduous campaigning 
for the nation’s top 
spots. 

At the right, Supreme 
Court Justice Charles 
F. Whittaker swore 
James Wadsworth into 
the office of U.S. Am- 
bassador to the UN, 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


leaving Henry Cabot Lodge (looking on, with 
President Eisenhower) free to campaign for 


the Vice-presidency of the nation 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


AND IN THE REST OF 
THE WORLD: Congo- 
lese were clapped in and 
out of jail, everyone con- 
verged on the UN, and 
American proposals 
went to special Security 
Council (below, left,) 
and General Assembly 
sessions. Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev sailed in on 
the Russian vessel Bal- 
tika, and Messrs. Kadar, 
Tito, and Castro joined 
him in straining New 
York’s security forces to 
the utmost 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Natural Gas Shipments Agreed On 


Natural gas line to run 1,700 miles from Alberta to San Francisco 


EW economic history on this 
N continent was made recently by 

American-Canadian authoriza- 
tions for the export of natural gas 
from Alberta, and for the import of 
this element by the United States as 
far south as San Francisco. This co- 
operation between Washington and 
Ottawa ended some years of nego- 
tiations on both sides of the border, 
notwithstanding opposition by cer- 
tain private interests, as well as by 
some political factions, which was 
finally overcome by the realization 
that Alberta could supply natural gas 
from its vast reserves to meet the 
needs of this form of energy for do- 
mestic and industrial purposes in 
some western states. 

This is not the first project of its 
kind, for at the time of the Korean 
crisis natural gas was piped from 
western Canada to the copper smel- 
ters in Montana at the rate of about 
30,000,000 cubic feet per day. In 1957 
a pipeline of about 650 miles was 
completed from northern Alberta to 
a point on the international boundary 
near Vancouver, B. C., where the line 
was connected with a distribution 
system to provide 200,000,000 cubic 
feet daily to Washington State. About 
a year later a pipeline of nearly 2,300 
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miles was put through from Alberta 
to Montreal. Coincidentally, author- 
ization for export to the mid-western 
states was sought through a small 
spur line from Winnipeg to the bor- 
der of Minnesota, while an import 
permit was sought from the Federal 
Power Commission in Washington. 
Approvals recently granted are for a 
movement of about 200,000,000 cubic 
feet daily, both outward and inward, 
and this supply will be available on 
the American side as soon as the 
transmission system there is com- 
pleted. 


Will Extend 1,700 Miles 


The latest project, that from south- 
ern Alberta to San Francisco, ap- 
proved by authorities in Washington 
and Ottawa, provides for pipelines 
which will not be fully completed for 
at least a year and a half, for they 
will extend about 1,700 miles, mostly 
on the American side, and through 
much mountainous territory where 
severe winter conditions prevail. The 
Canadian section will run to a point 
on the border of British Columbia 
and Idaho. From there it will be 
joined to American lines passing 
through Spokane, into Oregon and 
then on to San Francisco. 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


Apart from the difficult obstacles in 
construction, the project will involve 
total expenditures in the United 
States and Canada estimated at more 
than $550,000,000, this amount in- 
cluding the cost not only of the main 
lines but also the cost of gathering 
systems and processing plants. But 
upon completion of the entire project 
American consumers eastern 
Washington, Oregon, and northern 
California will have at their disposal 
over 500,000,000 cubic feet per day. 
Then those regions and the mid- 
western states will have available 
nearly a billion cubic feet per day, 
and much more if it should be re- 
quired, for all these systems have 
been designed for any foreseeable 
expansion over the next 20 or 25 
years. Moreover, it is quite likely that 
Alberta natural gas now piped into 
southern Ontario will find its way 
partly to the northern section of New 
York State. 


Opening Basin 

All of these natural gas develop- 
ments are part and parcel of the 
opening up of some of the vast sedi- 
mentary basin of over 700,000 square 
miles reaching from the American- 
Canadian border to the Arctic region. 
Productivity has mainly been of oil 
from nearly 15,000 wet wells with a 
pumping capacity of over a million 
barrels per day, but for which there 
are markets for only about half that 
quantity. The expanding market for 
natural gas in Canada and the west- 
ern states will improve the earnings 
of several petroleum companies 
which have both large oil and natural 
gas reserves. But this better outlook 
is rather clouded by the fact that the 
use of the latter element displaces to 
some extent oil for heating and in- 
dustrial purposes. A further reserva- 
tion must be made; namely, that the 
processing of natural gas results ina 
quite considerable volume of by- 
products, such as sulphur and liquid 
natural gas condensates and that new 
markets will have to be found for a 
large prospective surplus of these in 
domestic and foreign areas. 
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His shoeleather keeps your money one step ahead 


The New York Banker 
with the hometown touch 


October 1960 


The man from Chemical New York wears 
out a lot of shoeleather in your service. 
He makes the rounds gathering vital in- 
formation for you and your customers. His 
travels can help you in developing new 
business in your part of the country. 

But he puts much more than just shoe- 
leather at your service. He gives you the 
financial experience and know-how a man 
can get only in New York, the world’s 
financial capital. And he also makes avail- 
able to you grass-roots information gath- 


Chemical Bank 


ered by our team of traveling bankers who 
visit Main Streets all over America. We 
call this the “hometown touch.” 

Isn’t this combination of hometown 
knowledge and metropolitan know-how 
what you’re looking for in a correspond- 
ent bank? Call ‘The New York Banker 
with the hometown touch,” and find out 
how he can keep you and your customers 
a step ahead. Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Company, New York 15. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Total banking 
and trust services 
here and abroad 


“Founded 1824 


New York Trust Company 
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ECURITY PROGRAN 


VITAL RECORD S 


ITEMS MICROFILMED MONTHLY 


“On Us” checks & deposits 


Transit checks 


Bond and Clearing House items 


i 


Savings 
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job of protecting your records P 


When you stop and think about it, it’s only smart 
banking to microfilm all those records you would be 
lost without. 


No doubt you’re already taking care of many im- 
portant bank records. But there may be some you’ve 
overlooked . . . records you should be putting on film 
regularly. Or it may be that you have only one micro- 
film copy of these items . . . when it would be safer to 
have a duplicate roll for off-the-premises storage. 

Chances are you can set up a vital records security 
program with your present microfilming equipment. 
We will be glad to answer any question you may have 
and help you get your program started. 

And if you feel the need for newer, more automated 
microfilming equipment, you’ll want to know more 
about the new REcORDAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer, 
which lets you expose two rolls simultaneously, and 
combines new speed and convenience. 

Write today for free booklet, ““Operation Prepared- 
ness,” offered to financial institutions as a public service. 
Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


=RECORDPR’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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HE newly formed Council for 

Economic Growth and Security in 
a pre-election drive to create a grass- 
roots awareness of inflation has just 
released a Special Message for 
Thoughtful Americans which states, 
“One of the primary issues that faces 
our nation at all governmental lev- 
els is inflation.” 

The Council, labeling its current 
effort the Citizens Crusade Against 
Inflation, says that the crusade 
“. . . offers Americans a sure way to 
achieve what all of us want—a dy- 
namic economy for a growing nation 
in the years ahead; and a sure way 
to prevent what all of us fear—ruin- 
ous inflation.” It adds that “Our de- 
mocracy can exist and thrive only if 
you take an interest in your Govern- 
ment—which is really you—and if 
you strive to be an intelligent voter.” 

Urging citizens “. . . to learn how 
the candidates who seek your sup- 
port feel about the seriousness of in- 


flation,” the Council asks the voter 
to find out what the candidates 
. consider sound public policies 
with regard to your economy; and 
what you as well as they can do about 
securing economic growth with eco- 
nomic security.” 

The Council, which was formed as 
a result of a Washington conference 
on economic growth, asks, “Who will 
speak out against rising prices and 
falling values—trends that have bit- 
ten 53 cents out of the purchasing 
power of the American dollar since 
1940?” 


Question the Candidates 


To stimulate the electorate’s inter- 
est in inflation, the Council presents 
a series of questions. “If it is at all 
possible, invite the candidates who 
want your support to discuss these 
questions with you. If it is impossi- 
ble in any way to bring these ques- 
tions to the attention of your candi- 


Facts About the Council 


: formation of the Council for Economic Growth and Security was 
sparked by the work of the Cabinet Committee on Price Stability for 
Economic Growth headed by the Vice-president. Realizing that the Cabinet 
Committee’s efforts needed the active support of all people, a conference of 
national organizations was called which included delegates representing 
nearly every major element in the population. 

At this conference a plan for a national campaign was presented and 
heartily endorsed. The natural outgrowth of this was the formal organization 
of the Council for Economic Growth and Security. It is non-profit and non- 
partisan. Its objectives are to overpower inflation, promote prosperity, and 
bolster national and individual security. 

Its president is H. Bruce Palmer, president of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company. Among its directors are included Lee P. Miller, past- 
president of the American Bankers Association; Walter C. Nelson, past 
president of the Mortgage Bankers Association; Henry P. Irr, past president 
of the United States Savings and Loan League; James J. Lee, president of 
the Investment Bankers Association; John de Laittre, president of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings Banks; as well as other leaders in 
the fields of finance, communication, transportation, industry, and commerce. 


A New Attack 


on Inflation 


dates, then supply your own answers 
. . (to) acquaint yourself with the 
economic questions confronting our 
nation and you will gain a perspec- 
tive of your candidates’ views on 
these issues by their public state- 
ments,” the Council continues. 

The questionnaire points out that, 
“Since 1940 the American dollar has 
lost more than 50% of its buying 
power. The cost of living has in- 
creased in 12 of the last 14 months, 
Now, however, prices seem to be ley- 
eling off. Some experts say we can 
look for a period of stable prices. 
Others disagree.” Then it asks the 
voter if he sees the outlook for con- 
tinued inflation as an urgent danger? 
As a continuing but not pressing 
problem? As a danger that is pretty 
well past? 

Other questions asked are: Do you 
agree entirely, agree in part, dis- 
agree generally, disagree strongly 
that a little inflation is good for the 
country and helps our economy 
grow? If your local, state, or Federal 
Government builds up a budget sur- 
plus, do you think it should be used 
to reduce taxes? Expand Govern- 
ment services? Reduce the public 
debt? 

Voters are asked to list the follow- 
ing statements in order of impor- 
tance to them: balancing the budget, 
national defense, farm price sup- 
ports, preventing inflation, medical 
care for the aged, reducing the na- 
tional debt, and foreign aid. 

The questionnaire concludes with 
some of the steps that individuals 
and families may take to resist infla- 
tion and asks that they be numbered 
by the voter according to their effec- 
tiveness. They are: using credit care- 
fully, raising your productivity at 
work, shopping for values, insisting 
that Government live within its in- 
come, and practicing regular habits 
of thrift. 
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Advancing Our 


Economic Growth 


Without Inflation: 


A VITAL CHALLENGE 


TO BANKERS TODAY 


AcTUALLY, of course, it is a challenge to all Americans—and how well it is met will 
have a profound effect on the welfare of all. 


This is a critical time. In the face of aggressive Soviet competition, a strong U.S. 
dollar and sustained economic progress are essential—if freedom is to prosper. And in 
this national-election year, our citizens will—or will not—send to Washington repre- 
sentatives who have a sound understanding of the growth-inflation problem. 


Clearly, one need is for public education on these issues; prompt and continuing, 
thorough and far-reaching. It is equally clear that the banker must assume leadership 
in this educational effort, for he is in a unique position to inform and guide his fellow- 
citizens in economic matters. 


To help the banker to be well-informed himself, the A.B.A. has prepared two 36- 
page booklets dealing with key aspects of the problems of economic growth and infla- 
tion. To help the banker to inform others, there are six shorter booklets, designed for 
widespread distribution among bank employees and bank customers. 


For information about these materials, together with suggestions as to how your 
bank can cooperate effectively in meeting today’s vital challenge, write—today—to the 
undersigned. 


Committee for Economic Growth Without Inflation 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


October 1960 
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A.B.A.’s “PORTABLE LIBRARY” 


BANKING 
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of current progress in banking 


The picture at left will have a familiar look to many of our 
readers. It shows BANKING’s multi-leaf display rack, which 
was on exhibit at the Waldorf-Astoria during the A.B.A.’s 86th 
Convention, just past, in New York City. 


If you were there and had a chance to look through the rack’s 
more than 40 giant pages; if you examined even a few of the 
300 or so books and booklets, reports and studies, catalogs and 
forms, manuals, periodicals and news letters; if you noted that 
these were prepared by some two dozen committees, commis- 
sions, departments, divisions and councils—covering credit, 
savings, agriculture, public relations, trusts, personnel, and 
many others—then you perhaps gained, as we hoped and in- 
tended, some idea of the vast scope of the work being done 
under the A.B.A. banner and for the betterment of the banking 
business by hundreds of your fellow-bankers, with the help of 
the A.B.A. staff. 


One could, of course, heap copies of all those publications on 
a huge table and spend a week or so thumbing through them 
to find all that was of current particular interest to one’s own 


bank. 


There are, however, two easier ways to achieve the same result: 
(1) select specific titles from the catalog of A.B.A. publications, 
Information in Print; and (2) read BANKING—the Journal of 
the American Bankers Association—every month! 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series highlighting a few of the many activities of the American Bankers Association. 


October 1960 
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ALL NEW FROM THE GROUND UP! 


DIEBOLD 


PANORAMIC 
DRIVE-IN BANKING WINDOW 


amic window with a sweeping, 
graceful design that will be a handsome complement to the architecture of any bank. And beyond the 
beauty, is the down-to-earth practicality of the Panoramic window's installation savings: the front panel 
extends all the way down, greatly simplifying installation procedures, importantly reducing sub-structure 


building costs. 
Another precedent-setting feature of the Panoramic window by Diebold is the new deal drawer with auto- 


matic full drop front and rising cover. This provides a more convenient opening for customers . . . helps 
speed transactions . . . serves more customers per hour. 


Everything about this future-minded drive-in banking window is new—from its stainless steel construction 
to its hi-fi inte-com system. Make the 
Panoramic part of your drive-in bank- 


ing plans! Mail coupon for complete 
CANTON 2, OHIO details without obligation! 


Gentlemen: Please send illustrated literature on the Diebold 
Panoramic Drive-in Banking Window. 


ORF? OR A TE D 


| 100 Ys of 


IN CANADA: DIEBOLD OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO; AHERN SAFE CO., MONTREAL 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Business Building Bulletin 


OCTOBER 1960 


IDEAS AT WORK 


Mr. Benny Swings Shovel 
at Bank Ground Breaking 


HERE was quite an affair in Ne- 
velit Lake Tahoe area recently. 
First National Bank of Nevada 
broke ground for a State Line 
branch, and the breaker was that 
well-known dollar expert, Mr. Jack 
Benny. 

Jack was in good form. When 
static made it difficult for the speak- 
ers to make themselves heard, he 
came to the mike and remarked— 
to everybody’s delight—‘‘Somebody 
ought to get those critics out of here.” 
And in an exchange with EmCee Jor- 
dan J. Crouch, the bank’s vice-presi- 
dent, who said he hoped Mr. B. 
would be the first depositor, the 


Mr. Benny gets a key to the vault from 

First National Bank of Nevada president 

E. J. Questa. Nevada’s lieutenant gover- 
nor, Rex Bell, is at the left 


October 1960 


The Ideas section of the Business 
Building Bulletin is by JOHN L. 
COOLEY. 


comedian replied: “Yes, indeed— 
and I hope to be the first to make a 
withdrawal.” 

President E. J. Questa, thanking 
Benny for appearing, said he felt the 
actor should be rewarded. When 
Benny, in character, remarked “It’s 
about time,” Mr. Questa gave him a 
two-foot gilt plywood “key to the 
vault.” 

Then Benny turned over not one 
but several shovelsful of dirt at an 


indicated spot and unearthed a mon- 
ey bag marked $1,000. But nobody, 
we’re told, heard him remark that 
this was the kind of a bag to be left 
holding. 

The ground-breaking was the start 
of the bank’s $2,500,000 expansion 
program. The State Line office, which 
will be ready for service next spring, 
is its 22nd. 

Others participating in the cere- 
mony included Lieutenant Governor 
Rex Bell; State Senator Fred Settle- 
meyer; B. E. Low, vice-president of 
the Sierra Pacific Power Company 
and head of the Lake Tahoe Area 
Council; and Dr. Vernon J. Wall, 
president of the Lake Tahoe South 
Shore Chamber of Commerce. 


Dallas Bank Takes Alice Through Numberland 


A NOVEL explanation of Magnetic Ink 
Character Recognition (MICR) appears 
in a recent issue of The Rambler, em- 
ployee magazine of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas. 

It takes the form of a pleasant little 
story “Alice in Numberland” (a Fan- 
tasy with a Point), written by Editor 
J. Brad Lear who, with a nod toward 
Lewis Carroll, works out a dream con- 
versation between inquisitive little Alice 
and the mythical Mr. One. The reader 
discovers, among other things, that 
MICR is necessary in modern bank 
operations, that the MICR numerals 
were painstakingly created by the 
A.B.A. and the printing industry; that 
electronic banking will not diminish the 
close personal relationships and services 
banks have offered customers in the 
past. 

A reprint of the article, with a fore- 
word by President James W. Ashton, 
is being distributed to the bank’s new 
customers, 


Here’s a picture of the first page of 
the copyrighted booklet. 


Alice in 
umberland 


(A FANTASY WITH A POINT 


tled Alice as she gazed at a 
jenly popped before her 


© Republic National Bank of Dallas, 1960 
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New Drive-in Seeks “Dignity and Security” Image 


There’s a drive-up window on each corner. Also, three drive-up islands are housed under one roof, connected to the basement 
of the main building by a tunnel. They have no outside entrances except emergency exits through bullet-proof windows. The 
interior of the ground floor features a central island with six walk-up teller stations. Architects: Clark & Enerson, Lincoln 


Here's an architectural idea that’s off the beaten track 
these days: the new drive-in facility of the First Continental 
National Bank in Lincoln, Nebr., exemplifies a departure 
from the recent emphasis on informality. 

“In the past decade,” says L. A. Enerson, partner in the 
architectural firm that designed the building, “the image of 
banks has changed from the traditional one of ‘dignity’ and 
‘security’ to one of ‘informality’ and ‘accessibility.’ This tend- 
ency has brought about some very undignified bank build- 
ings, particularly drive-in facilities. We think the image of 
dignity and security is a good one and should be maintained 
if the building can also be made inviting, attractive, and 
efficient. 

“The First Continental National drive-in was developed 


Facts for Newcomers 


ing. 
Supplied by Bank Each of the bank’s 60 branch of- 


fices will have a “newcomers repre- 
sentative” equipped with a card in- 
dex file of local utility offices, names 
of civic officials, location of schools, 
churches, clubs, and organizations. 


HE First National Bank of Ari- 
2 nod Phoenix, now has a New- 
comers Information Service that 
helps new residents become ac- 
quainted «with the community in 


which they have set up housekeep- 


in a manner to express all of these values by the simplicity 
and symmetry of the plan and the choice of materials.” 

The main building is a simple structure, with the roof rest- 
ing on four columns and having no other visible connection 
to other enclosing walls. A generous roof overhang was pro- 
vided to express the idea of “invitation” to the public and to 
protect cars and customers. To relieve the severity of com- 
position and to screen unsightly views from within the build- 
ing, a hanging screen was developed to provide a pattern of 
light and shade and blot out the undesired views. 

At night the screen acts in reverse and dramatically re- 
flects the light from the building. Planning and a patterned 
pavement are other features of the parking and driveway 
areas. 


There’s also a reference library to 
answer questions about Arizona tax- 
es, hunting and fishing regulations, 
and other statewide matters. 

The new resident receives a map 
of his city, the bank’s booklet “Help- 
ful Hints for Arizona Newcomers,” 
and a folder listing the First’s serv- 
ices and branch locations. 

Local chambers of commerce and 
other organizations throughout the 
state cooperated in launching the 


During ‘“Opera- project. 


tion Weekend’’ 
the mall of Den- 


ver United States 
National Bank 
Center was a busy 
spot. Spectators 
watched from the 
street and the 
glass baleony as 
dancers and musi- 
cians carried out 
the theme of the 
Denver Fiesta 


Denver Bank Has Full 
Public Events Program 


BANK, you know, can be busy with 
A extracurricular activities. An ex- 
ample is the Denver United States 
National which conducts a continu- 
ing series of public participation 
events in its own building, the ad- 
joining 23-story Bank Center, and on 
the Center’s mall. 

A recent sequence was the third 
annual two-week “coffee garden on 
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Bank Staff Previews 


Huge New Home 


Low rn New York’s popular skyline has a new 
tenan:, the 60-story Chase Manhattan Building 
into which the bank will start moving this fall. 
It’s the largest bank structure ever built, they 
say. 

Just about the first people to visualize the al- 
lotment of space were those most directly in- 
terested, the bank’s staff. Chase Manhattan 
News introduced them to their new home with a 
nove! layout and directory. We borrowed the idea 
for this story because it looks like a good way to 
show how a building is to be used. 

The bank will occupy 30 tower floors, three 
floors beneath a plaza, and five underground 
levels. Vice-president Norwell F. Burgess says 
Chase Manhattan had five objectives when the 
building was planned: (1) greatest convenience 
for the customers; (2) economy in construction 
—that is, adapting operations to the plan wher- 
ever possible in preference to extra construction ; 
(3) efficiency of operations: every effort was 
made to assure a smooth flow of work, and allied 
departments are in proximity so far as possible. 

With the tower finished, work will start on the 
plaza, scheduled for completion in 1963, Mr. 
Burgess says. The main banking room will be on 
the concourse level, beneath the plaza but sepa- 
rate from the lobby and easily accessible. One 
underground level will be used for check-han- 
dling. Beginning in 1961 the bank is installing 
an advanced electronic data processing system 
built around two computers and peripheral 
equipment which eventually will process all 
checks for the 105 New York City offices. 


the mall” and “Operation Weekend,” 
the bank’s share in Denver’s Fiesta 
celebrating Colorado Day. For the 
former event a garden was created, 
with ponds, fountains, and landscap- How 


Officers Dining Room 
Tenants 


Mechanical Floors 
XXXXX XX 
Tenants 


Telephone 

Mechanical Floors X X X X 
XXXXXXXXKXX 
C.1.1.C., Special Investments 


Bookkeeping, Voucher, Return items, Re- 
mittance Banking, Magnetic Ink Check 
Design Group 


X X X X 
X X 


Personnel, Trust Messengers, Planning, 


Bond (Computer Div.) 
Personnel, Medical 


Bond, Financial Planning, Brokers Loan 


Administration 
Controller’s, Account Analysis 
Real Estate 
Trust 

Trust 

Trust 

Trust 

Trust 

Trust 
Executive 
international 
international 
International 
international 


Mechanical Floors X X X X X X X X 
International, Personal Service, Coupon 


Collection, Purchasing 


Economic Research, Library, Public Re- 


lations & Advertising, Photo Studio, Or- 
ganization Planning 


Operations, Systems & Standards, Wire, 


Insurance 
Credit, Loan Review 


Credit Files, General Files, Vital Records, 


Tour Area, Investment Research 


NYC District, Branch Admin., Branch 


Group !!, Branch Group V, Money Mobili- 
zation, Metropolitan Marketing 


Aviation, Petroleum, Public Utilities, 


Correspondence, Legal 


ing. Festive, umbrella-covered tables bank’s 
in the mall area were inviting spots 
for coffee, iced tea, and cookies, and 
thousands took advantage of the 
bank’s hospitality. 

“Operation Weekend” featured an 
Indian style-show on Saturday, with 
pretty bank employees modeling the 
traditional dress of various American 
tribes. At night bright lanterns fes- 
tooned the mall, and there was danc- 
ing. On Sunday the bank lobby was 
the scene of a gladiolus show, with a 
United Nations theme. Nearly 2,000 
people saw the flowers. By Monday 
the lobby of the Tower Building in 
the Bank Center held a new exhibit 


October 1960 


staff paper 3_U.S. Districts 3 to 10 
2 Districts 1 and 2 


previewed 
Plaza 


new Chase 
Manhattan 
building 


tives, Guards & Messengers 


Ground Personal & Platform Group, Unit Tellers, instalment Credit Representa. 


Brokers Loan Operations, General Loan, Money Transfer, Domestic Collection, Paymaster 
Building Shops, Mail, Direct Mail 


Addressograph, Photostat, Central Duplicating, Computer (650), Data Processing 
RCA Computer, Incoming Clearings, Outgoing Clearings, Signature & Stop Payment, 


Account Numbering 


Bank Vault, Trust Vault, Safe Deposit, Coin Division, Currency Division 


—an intricate railway layout and ter- 
rain simulating the national Boy 
Scout encampment at Colorado 
Springs. 

And the bank’s calendar, reports 
Assistant Vice-president Jerry Dig- 
nan, was still long and full. 


Capital Formation Is 
Savings Drive Angle 


TOCKHOLDERS of Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J., 
were included in a savings drive 
promotion. An announcement ac- 
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companying dividend checks called 
the shareowners’ attention to the im- 
portance of capital formation. 

“We have entered a period when 
capital must be saved and invested 
in unprecedented amounts if we are 
to spur essential economic growth 
and avoid fiscal erosion through run- 
away inflation,” said the statement. 
“Your bank is doing its part to keep 
our economy strong and our money 
sound.” 

It added that “a vigorous new sav- 
ings drive’ was starting, built 
around a handy saver that would be 
widely advertised in coming weeks. 

“We earnestly hope this effort will 
help stimulate a desire to save on the 
part of many who have not yet ac- 
quired the habit of investing in their 
own and their nation’s future,” the 
enclosure concluded. 


Newspaper Flier Is 


Bank’s Annual Report 


HE Manchester (N. H.) Savings 

Bank circulated its annual report 
(No. 113) in the form of a bright 
4-page flier in two local newspapers. 
It was the second year the bank had 
used this method. 

President Charles 8S. Nims says 
that the cost of printing the 4-color 
piece (slightly larger than a news- 
paper page) and inserting it into 
72,000 copies of the Manchester Un- 
ion Leader and the New Hampshire 
Sunday News approximated the ex- 
pense of mailing a conventional re- 
port to 40,000 depositors. A special 
mailing of 1,500 was sent to business 
leaders in the area. 

Operations in the year ended June 
30, 1960, were presented under 


headings covering growth, ea: 
power, special services, home ! 
and statement of condition. 
Nims’ report, on the first page, | 
ed out that the growth in num! 
depositors during the first full 
in the modern new building, 
additional earnings, had made | 
sible a new high dividend rate o 


Christmas Plants Brii.g 


Cheer —and Busines: 

I you think it’s early to start Christ- 

mas planning, look at the calen- 
dar! Anyway, here’s a little story 
about one bank’s holiday program 
that proved popular with the cus- 
tomers and beneficial to business. 
Also, nobody mentioned the ugly 
word “commercialism.” 

Alton (Ill.) Bank & Trust Com- 


TV Replaces Peepholes for These Sidewalk Supers 


Tuar ancient and honorable Order of Sidewalk Super- 
intendents has a pretty soft time in Fort Worth, Tex. 
Viewing’s done with a minimum of effort—by television. 

When excavation started for The Fort Worth National 
Bank’s new motor bank and annex across Main Street 
from the home building, somebody had a Texas-size 
idea: “Let’s help the Sidewalk Supers by putting TV 
sets at strategic locations. Thus the good people will be 
put to a minimum of stretching, squinting, and other 
inconvenience as they watch us grow.” 

So that’s what happened. Two video machines are in 
the bank’s windows, providing easy snooping for pedes- 
trians who don’t have to cross the street to watch opera- 
tions through a knothole in the contractor’s fence. An- 
other set. in the main banking room, is for viewers 
whose curiosity is tempered by sophistication and per- 
haps a bit of self-consciousness. There’s a fourth set in 


These sidewalk superintendents are looking at a set in 
the bank’s window in downtown Fort Worth 
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the bank’s coffee bar where staff folks can keep an eye 
on proceedings without leaving the bank. 

Microphones at the site pick up the noise for distribu- 
tion through the video instruments. 

The camera used in the closed circuit is mounted in 
a third floor window of the bank’s building and focused 
on the construction activity. It’s one of several that will 
be used in the motor bank for viewing signature cards, 
ledger sheets, etc. 

Interesting angle: “Fort Worth National officials,” 
says the bank, “have received several requests to install 
a two-way radio and video hookup so workmen on the 
job could see and hear their audience. These requests 
have been denied, As one bank officer said, “There would 
be so many encores for meritorious and dramatic ac- 
complishment that we’d end up with a 40 or 50 story 
basement!” 


Employees can keep up-to-date on the construction during 
their coffee breaks 
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cided last fall to revise its 
as celebration. As a replace- 
r the tree the planners ar- 
or a display dramatizing the 

legend of the poinsettia: a 
a Spanish-style church en- 
two small mannequins, live 
at the make-believe doorway, 
and la: se velour poinsettias through- 
out tie bank lobby. Live plants 
would be given to customers open- 
ing checking and savings accounts 
with nunimum balances of $100. 

A booklet telling the story of the 
poinsettia and how to raise it was 
prepared and made available to all 
customers, says Harold C. Harvey, 
director of public relations and ad- 
vertising, who, with President Law- 
rence Keller, Jr., planned the pro- 
gram. The display was placed in the 
lobby on December 11; it was pre- 
ceded by a 2-color newspaper ad an- 
nouncing the offer. A spot radio cam- 
paign and smaller newspaper ads 
kept the promotion before the public 
through December 24. 

The bank distributed 175 plants, 
Mr, Harvey reports. A week before 
Christmas the offer was expanded to 
cover present customers who added 
$100 to their accounts. 

“Customer comment was good 
throughout the campaign and at no 
time was there any adverse comment 
on ‘commercializing’ Christmas,” he 
tells us. “The total cost was little 
more than the normal Christmas dec- 
orations, and the program helped re- 
verse the normal downward trend in 
savings accounts during the Christ- 
mas season.” 


pany 

Christ 
ment 

range‘ 
Mexic: 
cut-ou 
trance 
flower: 


The Difference It Makes 


ROM Maurice I. Wyckoff, execu- 

tive vice-president and cashier of 
the Labette County State Bank, 
Altamont, Kans., comes a statement 
stuffer that offers grassroots invest- 
ment advice aimed at keeping sav- 
ings dollars at home. 

Titled “It Makes a_ Difference 
Where You Invest Money,” the little 
folder—Mr. Wyckoff wrote it—points 
out what happens when money is va- 
riously invested. Many readers may 
be interested, so here’s a condensa- 
tion of the text: 


(1) If you withdraw your money 
from your local bank and invest it in 
another town you do the following: You 
reduce the deposits of your bank, thus 
reducing the amount of money it can 
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A Customer Parking Idea 


The Peoples State Bank of St. Joseph, Mich., bought two buildings, razed them, 
and installed a parking lot for customers. It’s equipped with an ingenious device 
worth describing: as the motorist drives in his front wheel goes over a treadle that 
ejects a ticket from a box at his left. When he takes the ticket the gate rises, giving 
him entrance to the lot. As the rear wheel crosses a second treadle the gate closes. 
The ticket is given to a bank employee after business is completed, and the customer 
then gets two tokens. Arriving at the exit, he puts them in the exit meter slot, the 
gate rises, and he’s away. President John S. Stubblefield adds: “In the event a 
motorist has gone into the lot and does not transact business with the bank, it is 
necessary to place 50 cents in the meter for the gate to rise. As there is a city parking 
lot adjacent to the bank parking lot, where parking for two hours costs 5 cents, we 
feel the 50-cent charge at the bank lot will discourage other than bank patrons” 


lend in your community to expand busi- 
ness ... This reduces the jobs avail- 
able—your job, maybe, or that of a rela- 
tive... 

(2) If you invest in a savings cer- 
tificate you keep your dollars at home 
by keeping the deposits up in your local 
bank. The bank can then expand its 
business and agricultural loans, thus 
creating new business. Instead of re- 
ducing employment, this will not only 
save what we have but may help create 
a job and thus increase the value of the 
other local holdings you have in busi- 
ness... 

(3) If you decide personally to fi- 
nance business or new homes, etc., in 
your community it has much the same 
effect as No. 2. 

(4) If you decide to invest in Gov- 
ernments, your money again flows from 
your community and while a consider- 
able part will find its way back home, 
we all know from experience that a 
rather large part will never return. 

(5) If you decide to invest in Kan- 
sas municipal bonds, you have the ad- 
vantage of keeping your dollars in 
Kansas, but it probably will not be for 
growth in your community. Good local 
issues, when available, will help your 
community grow. 

(6) Perhaps you are considering 
stocks: again you pull money out of 
your community to expand industry in 


some far-away city. You may receive a 
higher immediate cash return, but is it 
worth the price? 

Here are some questions you should 
ask yourself before choosing your in- 
vestment: Is it safe? Is it liquid? How 
much return can I get? Will my invest- 
ment help or retard my community? Is 
the small difference I may receive in re- 
turn worth the price? 


“Keep your money at home,” con- 
cludes the folder. “Invest in 3% 
savings certificates.” 


Bank’s Monthly Blotters 
Feature City’s Assets 


y po Peoples Savings Bank of Ev- 


ansville, Ind., figures that any 
community should not only be on the 
lookout for new facilities, but should 
appreciate those it has. 

As a reminder to the home folks, 
the bank is distributing a series of 
monthly calendar blotters, each dom- 
inated by a photograph of a local 
“asset”: The airport, library, reha- 
bilitation center, hospitals, memor- 
ial stadium, philharmonic orchestra, 
zoo, memorial amphitheater. Copy 
comments briefly on the subject fea- 
tured. 
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Special Events Programs Can 
Stretch Your Ad Dollar 


The ad manager of the bank that sponsors the champi- 
onship Syracuse University football team on radio tells 
how to capture a bonus audience 


JAMES E. FOLEY 


Mr. FOoLey is advertising manager 
of Lincoln National Bank and Trust 
Company of Central New York, 
Syracuse. 


LARGE bonus audience awaits ad- 
A vertisers who can successfully 
capture the special events segment 
of radio and television programing. 
Whether the event is a report on 
election returns, a college football 
game, or a spectacular such as the 
Winter Olympic games, these pro- 
grams have one thing in common: 
they virtually guarantee a larger ba- 
sic audience than usual. If the event 
captures the fancy of the general 
public, you benefit from a “big plus” 
audience, at no additional cost. This 
is particularly true of sports. 

Lincoln Bank has been fortunate 
in participating in sponsoring radio 
broadcasts of: Syracuse University 
football games for the past four 
years. Listenership, which had been 
steadily rising, reached a peak last 
year when Syracuse became the na- 
tion’s number one football power. Al- 
though this is an exceptional case, 
the basic considerations that led to 
our sponsorship hold true for any 
local situation. 


Sponsoring a Winner 


When Syracuse University decid- 
ed to move up in football competi- 
tion, Lincoln Bank made the policy 
decision to sponsor the game broad- 
casts. It was not until four years 
ago, however, that we were able to 
pick up the broadcast contract. As 
the 1959 season advanced, interest in 
the undefeated team grew to unusual 
proportions. In addition to a listen- 
ing audience which increased weekly, 
we also benefited from increased pro- 
motion by the radio station and its 
television affiliate. At the same time 
we promoted the broadcasts through 
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inserts in our newspaper advertis- 
ing, 10-second tags on our radio 
commercials, and by sending out the 
team’s schedule, with mention of our 
sponsorship, in monthly statement 
mailings. Home game fans were 
reached through advertisements in 
the programs. 

Our regular radio commercials 
were rewritten to fit the sports an- 
nouncer’s style and were delivered 
live, with stadium noises in the back- 
ground. This effect was particularly 
important, because the commercial 
message strengthened the continuity 
of program presentation. We also 
supplied the announcer with a series 
of short feeder lines, of 10 to 20 sec- 
onds, describing various bank serv- 
ices. These could be worked into any 
break in play. Our identification 
with the program was also greatly 
enhanced by transitional phrases 
such as “Back to the action, brought 
to you by Lincoln National Bank,” 
and by references to the “Lincoln 
Bank scoreboard” and the “Lincoln 
Bank clock.” The sports announcer 
was instructed to deliver commer- 
cials and filler lines only when they 
did not interfere with his description 
of play. 

Sponsoring the national collegiate 
football champions during the 1959- 
60 season was a gratifying experi- 
ence for all of us, and one which 
produced both immediate and long 
term benefits. We enjoyed the pres- 
tige value of university association 
plus a strong advertiser identity, 
built up over our 4-year association 
with Syracuse football. 


Four Requirements 


Naturally, all special events do not 
offer such a large potential, but they 
should meet at least four basic re- 
quirements: 

(1) Plan your sponsorship. Events 


Bill O’Donnell, WSYR sports director, 
warms up the mike prior to a game at 


Archibold Stadium 


should be scheduled sufficiently in 
advance to allow pre-promotion. 


(2) They should be of a character 
that reflects favorably on the spon- 
sor. If co-sponsorship is involved, 
compatibility of interests is highly 
desirable. 


(3) In considering any sporting 
event, close analysis should be given 
to previous attendance records. If a 
sport has failed to attract the gen- 
eral public, it is certainly doubtful 
that the same events should be 
broadcast in hopes of attracting a 
general audience. Consideration 
must also be given to competition at 
the professional level and the possi- 
bility of other media broadcasting 
the same event. 


(4) Equally important are two 
key points: the cost per thousand 
should not be prohibitive, and mon- 
ey should be made available immedi- 
ately to take advantage of a good 
opportunity. 

Lincoln Bank has participated in 
a diversity of special events, and 
in all cases the amount invested has 
been small and the returns large. In 
effect, special events programs help 
complete our total advertising effort, 
by backing up regular programs 
reaching main office and_ branch 
areas. 

The future of special events pro- 
graming looks promising, mainly 
because of the greatly increased use 
of video tape. This should usher in a 
period of good special events pro- 
graming, particularly in the areas of 
news and sports, because of the econ- 
omy, quality, and facility of video 
tape transmission. 
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Special Promotion Business 


BANKING asked some bank advertising people for their experi- 
ence with the durability of business brought in by staff sales cam- 
paigns, premium offers, and other special promotions. The replies 
produced a variety of opinions as well as numerous interesting new 
business ideas. Two admen’s reports appeared in the August issue 


All-Year Development Best 


Reported by ERNEST G. GEARHART, JR., vice- 
president, The First National Bank of Miami, Fla., 
and third vice-president, Financial Public Relations 
Association. 


FEW years ago we tried to promote more interest in 
A staf selling by means of a sales contest. In the 
course of the campaign (90 days) a great deal of enthu- 
siasm was generated among staff members. The amount 
of business produced during the period appeared to be 
quite substantial, but a eareful analysis indicates it was 
not enough to justify our acquisition costs. Further, 
the lasting quality of the business obtained during the 
contest left much to be desired. 

Our greatest disappointment, however, was over the 
fact that employee enthusiasm for selling, for the most 
part, ceased as soon as the contest ended. In our opinion, 
the greatest lasting value is found in a year-round busi- 
ness development program that includes among other 
things an outside calling program and an in-bank sell- 
ing program that not only teaches staff members how 
to sell but instills in them the desire to sell. 


Staff Selling That Sticks 


Reported by CHARLES W. PINE, publicity di- 
rector, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


_ Bank firmly believes in a continuous, low-pres- 
sure sales effort involving its entire staff. Our rec- 
ords indicate more than 90% of the new accounts ob- 
tained via this technique remain on our books, and most 
of them reflect increasingly larger balances. 

We do not believe in premium campaigns per se. Pres- 
tige rather than premiums, recognition rather than 
token awards, are the key to wholehearted cooperation 
on the part of our employees. 

Checkups on new business secured via any type of 
staff sales campaign should be conducted at 6-month 
intervals, but it is the responsibility of the seller to keep 
track of the new customers he added to our VNB fam- 
ily—with the understanding he can and should call upon 
Specialists whenever assistance is needed (i.e., the trust 
department when the customer’s economic status indi- 
cates the desirability of a trust). 


and we publish two more herewith. The series will continue. 


We believe that every Valley Banker should be a bank- 
er-salesman. And our personnel department keeps this 
in mind when hiring new employees and promoting 
present ones. Significantly, our best employees—from 
the standpoint of job performance—are usually our best 
salesmen. An employee interested in promoting the fu- 
ture growth of his bank is invariably an employee who 
comes up with a superior performance in his non- 
selling banking assignments. 

Continuous, low-pressure type of selling is exempli- 
fied by our Five Buy Five Club. To be eligible, VNB 
employees must sell five new customers, plus five addi- 
tional services to present customers. Emphasis definite- 
ly is on prestige rather than premiums. Or to put it an- 
other way, recognition weighs far more than reward, 
especially if the former involves our personnel depart- 
ment (and supervisory staff) and the latter involves 
only a temporal “gift.” 

To be sure, a club member is presented with a $25 
check and a memberhsip pin, but his most prized award 
is a Kachina hunter doll on which his name is inscribed. 
The doll, carved on the Hopi Indian reservation, is an 
impressive status symbol. It is striking proof that the 
owner is a successful hunter of new business; according- 
ly, he proudly displays it on his desk or at his work 
station. 

The Five Buy Five Club program has been in effect 
more than a year. Two checkups, one at the 6-month 
period, the second at the end of the first year, revealed 
that more than 90% of the accounts were still on our 
books. Equally important, the majority had increased 
balances. 

This is in marked contrast with two previous short- 
term campaigns we staged in which merchandise premi- 
ums were awarded. Some cursory surveys of new busi- 
ness engendered by those campaigns disclosed a much 
lower retention percentage. 

Regarding follow-up, we operate on the theory that 
the Valley Banker responsible for producing a new cus- 
tomer is in effect that person’s banker. Therefore, he is 
expected to keep in contact with the customer to make 
certain the latter is satisfied with the service he is re- 
ceiving. If the account involves a substantial sum, our 
business development department keeps an eye on it. 
If it presents unusual problems, then the assistance of 
a VNB specialist is available. 

“Don’t sell facts: sell benefits!”” says a sales presenta- 
tion prepared by our business development department 
for our 1850 employees in 63 branch offices. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


Now Is the Time to Go After Your Share of 
New-Car Financing Business 


with the help of these timely advertising aids 
prepared by the A.B.A. Advertising Department 


BEST WAY TO FINANCE 
eS The four-page folder shown at left 
Your car features a striking cover illustration 
in full, natural color; outlines the 
advantages that the prospective 
buyer of a 1961 car should look for 


in a financing plan; points out that 


your plan offers these advantages. 


AN 


The folder shown at right features 


j 
a brief, persuasive message on the 


benefits of your bank’s loan plan; 
has a foldover flap which, when Gas \ 


the folder is enclosed with monthly 


statements, can be outside the 


statement—assuring instant atten- 
FINANCING YOUR 


tion. Printed in an attractive com- 


bination of blue and black. Your ey pie cai NEXT NEW CAR 


order for either folder shown here, 


or both, will be filled promptly. 


For sample folders—together with price information and order forms—simply write to 
the A.B.A. Advertising Department, 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
PLEASE SPECIFY FOLDERS BY TITLE 


BANKING 


é 
HOW YOU C 


“For necessary 
information...” 


William P. Flynn 
Chairman of the Board 

The Indiana National Bank 
of Indianapolis 


“Tn our bank we are constantly consulting 
Polk’s Bank Directory for necessary 
information on out-of-town banks. 

We simply could not get along without it 
—Polk’s is a must at Indiana National.” 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY 


L.: POLK. & CoO). 
publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North « Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT « BOSTON « NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH e CLEVELAND e RICHMOND « CHICAGO « ST. PAUL « ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY e DALLAS e LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE « HONOLULU e QUEBEC CITY « VANCOUVER « AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Family Dollar 


Small Family with a Small Dollar 


how ct feel about tte bank services? 


This interview wae conducted by 
Warguertte Seek of Gankings 


H™. does that well-known average family feel about 
its bank’s services? Does the head of the household 
feel he’s being helped? Guided? Aided in personal mon- 
ey management? Does he feel his bank helps him 
stretch his family dollar? To get the answers, out we 
went, seeking bank customers. 

We went as far as the nearest bank. We found our 
first customer so fully satisfied with her bank’s aid in 
emergency and in planning her future, we thought you’d 
like the full, detailed, story, told as simply as it hap- 
pened. 

We approached a well-dressed, gray-haired woman, 
in the small neighborhood branch of a citywide bank that 
spreads into New York’s outskirts. We walked up to her 
and asked a question. And that’s all it took. She wanted 
to talk about her bank. 

“No, you’re not being too forward. I’ll tell you what 
I’m doing here,” she said. “I’m buying a birthday gift. 

“Oh, not one of those gift checks. This is a prepay- 
ment on my son’s higher education loan—a gift he’d 
rather have than any other, right now. Mr. Johanssen 
over there on the platform suggested it. 

“Now,” she smiled. “I don’t usually consult Mr. Jo- 
hanssen about gifts. But I do consult him about many, 
many other things.” 

She sat down on a convenient bench. 


"T'd never handled the family finances” 
“You see,” she said, “two years ago, when my hus- 


band died, Mr. Johanssen helped me take hold of my 
own purse strings. Our joint checking account and 
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savings account were both handled exclusively by my 
husband. He alone knew the conditions and extent of 
our mortgage and our auto loan. I know most women 
pay attention to such things these days—but I just 
never wanted to. I left the budgeting to my husband. | 
really needed someone to show me what had to be done— 
and what was best for my financial future. 

“We had to find a way to stretch my ‘family dollar, 
which certainly had shrunk. Here’s what I had: an 8- 
room, 2-story home, with two years of mortgage pay- 
ments still to be met; a l-year-old automobile, with two 
years of bank loan payments to be met; a minimal se- 
curity savings account balance; some insurance money 
to add to it—not a lot, though. Then, I had some month- 
ly income—my husband’s pension, payable monthly, and 
finally, some social security benefits, which would be- 
come smaller when my Jim reached 18. He was 16 at 
that time, a bright boy, deserving a good future. And 
there were just the two of us to think and plan for. 

“Mr. Johanssen and his bank had served us well in 
our family’s growing years. Now I needed help in con- 
serving or increasing the value of what I had, and in 
financing Jim’s education. 

“Mr. Johanssen arranged for me to retire my mort- 
gage by completely paying it from my insurance and 
savings money; I needed the car, so I paid off that loan, 
too.” 

The woman paused, and smiled. 

“Please continue,” we said. 

“Now, I’d really reduced my savings balance. And I 
needed some further income. And we had no way of 
paying for Jim’s education. 


"We needed te add to our cucome.” 


“So, Mr. Johanssen suggested that we borrow money 
to earn money. I took out a home improvement loan, 
and remodeled and converted my 1-family home to a 2- 
family home, and rented the top floor. Mr. Johanssen 
saw that I got the best terms for me—small monthly 
payments over as long a period as possible, so that my 
new incoming rental would cover payments and add a 
bit to my income, too. My property value was increased, 
and when the loan was terminated, I would have a clear 
extra income. 

“That left just one problem—Jim’s education. And 
Mr. Johanssen came up with the answer to that, too. 
Jim’s arranged for a ‘higher education’ loan, through 
the bank. He can pay it back after he graduates from 
college—and his semester-by-semester expenses are paid 
for now. Jim wouldn’t be able to go to college if it 
weren’t for this plan. 

“This birthday present,” she smiled, “is a pre-pay- 
ment on the loan—which is another part of the plan.” 
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‘he Case of the 
Opulent Orchid Collector 


(Hubert, the Harris Lion, recounts a true story about 
an unusual service extended one of our 
correspondent banker friends) 


“Over the years we have performed all manner 
of extra services for our correspondent cus- 
tomers. The following is the story of an ‘un- 
usual’ extra service—and we use it here to 
emphasize what you can expect at the Harris 
Bank. 

“Picture in your mind a banker and an in- 
dustrialist visiting greenhouse after green- 
house for an entire afternoon—searching for 
rare species of orchids. 

*““Now to outsiders, to people unfamiliar 
with the ways of the Harris, this situation 
might be regarded as slightly unorthodox 
banking procedure. But to insiders, to people 
who do business with the Harris, the above is 
a perfect example of the close, personal rela- 
tionship that exists between the Harris and 
its customers. 

**The Orchidologist of our story was a 
valued out-of-town Harris customer. While in 
Chicago, after winding up his business discus- 
sion with us, he expressed a desire to search 
for rare species of orchids to add to his private 
collection at home. 

“One of our officers was, of course, more 
than delighted to escort him—and happily the 
tour was a success. 

“At the Harris—any request from a corre- 
spondent gets the enthusiastic attention of 
our officers. Keep this firmly in mind when 
you are planning to estab- 
lish a new—or additional 
—correspondent relation- 
ship here in Chicago.” 


New Home for a great tradition 
This is the enlarged Harris Bank 
Building at Clark and Monroe 
Streets with its new 23-story ad- 
dition. Here in Chicago’s newest 
large banking home, the Harris 
tradition continues. The heart of 
the Harris remains in the people 
who serve you. 


HARRIS BAN K 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 
111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Reserve System ... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“UNION PLANTERS 
NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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A New A.B.A. Film 
for the Family 


HE American Bankers Association 
has completed production of a 


| new motion picture, Personal Money 


Management, which it is making 
available to all members to buy or to 


| rent. 


| The Importance of Budgeting 


In order to stress the importance 
of a family budgeting its income, the 
Association has filmed the story of 
the Bronson family—Bill and Mary 
and their two children. Although 
Bill’s monthly income is $500 after 
taxes, the family is constantly experi- 
encing financial difficulty and resist- 
ing the constant pressure of bill 
collectors. Finally, after continual 
financial worries lead to a domestic 
crisis, Bill seeks assistance from his 
banker—not a loan, but advice on 


| planning the family’s monthly expen- 


ditures. Bill works out a budget based 
on Personal Money Management, a 
publication of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Eventually economic 
tranquillity is restored to the family. 


No. 11 in a Series 


The film, produced jointly by the 
Public Relations Council and the 
Savings and Mortgage Division, is 
the 11th in the series of motion pic- 
tures now being distributed to its 
members by the American Bankers 
Association. Members may purchase 
prints from the Public Relations 
Council, 12 E. 36th Street, New York 
16, N. Y., or may rent them from As- 
sociation Films, Inc., in Ridgefield, 
N. J., LaGrange, IIl., San Francisco, 
and Dallas. 


Bill Bronson Learns How 


In a scene from the motion picture Personal Money Management, Bill Bronson, 
plagued by financial worries brought on by poorly planned family expenditures, 
seeks advice from his banker, who helps him to set up a budget based on a pub- 
lication of the Savings and Mortgage Division of the American Bankers Association 
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of trade 
and finance 


Whether you are arranging for an import or export credit; 
seeking investment advice for a customer, or making a 
change in your bond portfolio, it’s almost inevitable that 
the transaction will go through the New York financial 
community. Why not let your man at the Irving assist you. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $145 ,000,000 One Wall Street, New York 1 4 N.Y. = Total Assets over $1,700,000,000 
GrorRGE A. Murpny, Chairman of the Board WituiaM E. PETERSEN, President 


National Division—H. MILLER LAWDER, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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..... Frends in Mortgage 


SUPPLY VERSUS 
DEMAND 


SLOWER SALES 
AND FEWER 
STARTS 


MORTGAGE 
YIELDS 


THEODORE VOLCKHAUSEN 


The availability of mortgage money has, during the whole postwar era, been con- 
sidered the sole determining factor of whether home sales would be strong enough 
to boost starts to new yearly peaks or whether they would fall off. The cost of the 
money, too, has to be considered, but that is tied in, because, when money becomes 
more plentiful, it becomes cheaper. 


Year after year it has worked out that way, with sales and starts high when the 
supply of money was plentiful . . . lower when funds were scarcer. That was the pat- 
tern—wntil this year. 


As of today, there are few left who will still put the blame for 1960’s slowed hous- 
ing pace on shortages of mortgage money. True, mortgage money was short at the 
beginning of the year, but it became apparent before July that there would be an 
increased supply seeking investment. This was in large part because demand for 
such funds had fallen off—there was no more money but there were fewer calls for it. 


* * * * 


Yet home sales did not pick up although starts received a boost, because almost 
everyone followed the concept that more ready money would of itself create sales. 
That boost was short-lived. Latest figures indicate that new house starts are running 
between 20% and 25% under the same months last year, and some mortgage bankers 
think that actual sales are lagging behind these estimates. 


There are many who argue that, if the money now becoming available to finance 
home sales and home construction had been on hand at the beginning of the year, 
housing would have got off to a better beginning and the predictions that starts would 
lag only 10% behind the excellent figure reached in 1959 would have been fulfilled. But 
now it appears to the majority that, if higher sales figures had been attained in the 
first half, the decline in this last half would be even greater. 


* * * * 


It can be said that over the past five years mortgage yields reacted successively 
more quickly each time there was a change in the over-all monetary pattern. This 
time, too, yields did decline as money became readily available for mortgage loans. 
But not as much in relation to other yields as in recent years, because those who 
were most aggressively seeking the loans were paying high prices to get the money and 
needed a high return. Also, the assets of the nation’s mutual savings banks had not 
been increasing at a pace which would justify any expansion in their activities. And 
these, particularly some of the largest in the New York City area, are among the 
biggest influences on mortgage market prices. 


At the same time, Government bond yields went down so quickly in response to 
Federal Reserve actions (actually that market acted in anticipation of these actions) 
that the decline in mortgage yields was not comparable. Consequently, the past three 
months have been a period when secondary mortgage market yields have never be- 
fore compared so advantageously with yields available on Government bonds. This 
spread seems bound to lessen—one way or the other. 
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Editor, Bankers Research, a newsletter 


It now appears that over-all housing starts for the full year will fall 18% or 
20% behind those of last year. This in spite of the continued boom in apartment 
house construction which is apparently due to surpass the most optimistic forecasts 
made for it earlier in the year. 


Some have come to the conclusion that, for the sake of the home building busi- 
ness and for the economy in general, such a reduction in housing starts will be a 
very good thing indeed—that it may obviate the need for a great deal of distress 
selling later on. Although Bureau of Census and other Government statistics do not 
as yet reflect it, growing (some say alarming) backlogs of constructed but unsold 
houses are reported in certain sections of the country which six months ago seemed 
to be enjoying a strong demand. Such information comes from well informed mort- 
gage bankers who personally visit many typical areas. 


* * * * 


Also reported is a growing proportion of rental vacancies; something which 
should have been expected in view of mushrooming apartment house construction. 
Many more of these are coming on the market during the balance of the year and, as 
most of them are well located, they may do relatively well. But concessions and low- 
ered rentals are needed in a great number of cases and a good number of older 
apartments which have not been well modernized are being hard hit. There is still, 
however, a clear need for low rent apartments—but not “jerry-built” ones. 


That long-held conviction that the supply of mortgage money is the only factor 
determining the course of home sales will be to blame should 1960 turn out to have 
been the first postwar year in which an oversupply of homes was built. This will be 
the case unless September sales turn out to have been very good indeed. There are 
signs that some institutions, probably with short experience in the construction loan 
field, advanced these funds too freely when it began to look to them as though per- 
manent mortgage financing would be in more ready supply. 


* * * * 


They were right in that last premise, but they were wrong when they permitted 
builders to construct heavy backlogs of homes when those already built were sell- 
ing slowly—when they disbursed money more quickly and in amounts larger than 
justified by the degree of completion of the houses involved. Such actions have re- 
sulted in a few foreclosures on construction loans. There may be more, for we are 
about to enter the winter season, when sales come hard in most sections of the coun- 
try. 


The advent of winter is looked upon as a poor time to have large sums advanced 
on constructed, but unsold houses and experienced lenders in the construction loan 
field try to avoid getting into this position. 
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SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES BANKS 


Bank Count and Totals—June, 1960 
Compiled by Polk’s Bank Directory, Nashville, Tennessee 


Alabama 


Alaska 


208,594,108 $ 


2,211,858,639 


185,267,871 


14,751,653 


Arizona 


__170 


1,201,015,645 


105,331,246 


1,340,189,829 


Arkansas 


37 


~ 1,183,658,051 


126,213,582 


California 


1,619 


23,311,526,184 


Colorado 


1,971,57 086 


2,037,887 ,444 


1,316,854 275 
25,913,800 


185,082,966 


2,193,677,316 


Connecticut 


246 


4,707,955,008 


475,232,383 


5,294,811,929 


Delaware 


58 


District of Columbia 


59 


800,439,145 
1,458,698,155 


100,999,885 


130,319,574 


914,779 4,779,579 
1,625, 5,307,392 


Florida 


422,933,240 


5,007 ,342,894 


Georgia 


2, “309, 388, 687 


292,321,187 


3,186,283,646 


Hawaiian Islands 


699,457,464 


Idaho 


581,796,573 


63,638,299 


45,531,593 


783,595 595,749 


640,600,282 


Illinois 


16,423,372,426 


1,552, 303,726 


18 292,122,037 037 


Indiana 


149 


Iowa 


56771 


4,639,497,165 


425,315,958 


5,133,551,138 


Kansas 


2,928,457,538 


313,715,688 


3,283,415,374 


2,185,285,565 


234,547,628 


2,445,920,962 


Kentucky 


39 


Louisiana 


187 +164 


2,072,138,911 


2,772,736,997 


228,256,455 


2,336,709,236 


262,606,086 


3,066,397,318 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


65 156 


Michigan 


307369 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


~1,118,017,110 


122,001,694 


1,255,706,650 


133. 
144 260 


272,798,121 


3,224,141,606 


_11,036,401,543 


1,239, 160,363 


12,644,346,548 


555 


8,482,411,609 


738,270,781 


9,363,097,482 


4,246,882,058 


403,335,549 


___4,795,801,498 


1,256,202,908 


118,074,851 


1,380,693,036 


5,500,908,794 


569,454,830 


6,187,247,400 


Montana 


Nebraska _ 


765,450,341 


~ 63,206,829 


846,995,496 


1,505,467,092 


Nevada 


413,383,584 


169,566,687 


1,713,505,094 


“30,763,657 


452,190,488 


New Hampshire 


New ic 
New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina 


North Da kota _ 


911, 458, 041 


8,111, 946,147 


49 


666,150,899 


543. 


186 457 


2,628,690,660 


64,985,918,191 


115,815,429 
702,484,849 
55,108,418 


“1,044,083,019 


__8,990,440,164 


729,954,745 


"6,691,599,481 


"291,423,693 


156 “31 


734,894,886 


74,579, 919 


73,979,036,145 
3,018,269,314 


822,174,651 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsy ylvania 


189° 


589 609 


10,675,825,836 


1,028,721 890, 


2,473,360,423 


272,372,720 


__11,912,233,874 


2,804, 132,921 


40 


188 


1,923,703,204 


177,001,735 


2,178,706,738 


801 


15,790,329,662 


1,846,507,983 


17,990,505,883 


Puerto Rico 


Rhode Island 


88 


356,391,304 


61,582,683 


461,667,681 


109 


~ 1,336,441,834 


South Carolina 


133 


982,647,669 


136,785,821 


1,516, 483,431 


103,730,242 


1,109,059,008 


South Dakota 


56 


687,551,315 


69,775,646 


768,901,201 


201 


3,032,611,806 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia i 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


10,824,814,550 


288,501,483 
1,216,308,175 


903,810,126 


76,333,587 


3,369, 621,467 
12,300, 082,965 
1,006, 267,176 


504,432,532 


51,508,423 


562,530,588 


3,068,439,342 


309,370,801 


3,441,639,512 


3,001,155,720 


266,539,042 


3,324,687,402 


1,228,204,474 


152,302,677 


1,397, 770,771 


4,354,427,881 


396,420,572 


4,819,781, 81,998 


376,368,157 


35,693,818 


419,345,317 


U.S. Dependencies _ 


American Samoa 


Canal Zone 


2,421,995 


238,582 


— + 
2,688,136 


Island of Guam 


Mariana Islands 


Marshall Islands 


Midway Island 


Virgin Islands 


Totals 


53 


1 
4,968 


17,207,382 


1,143,234 


18,512,618 


112 


7 


1 
1 
4 6 
14,039 10,282 


“250 


$253,210,597,776 $ 25,374,066,966 $285,043,696,459 


COMPARATIVE TOTALS FROM PREVIOUS EDITIONS 


June 1959 


4,561 


4,517 8,780 4,522 519 


June 1955 


4,744 


3,091 9,483 3,782 


84 


111 


48 


217 =14,055 9,515 


$248,626,487,778 23,351,377,464 $277,243,504,255 


91 


_51 


25 


165 14,369 6,898 


$211,707,183,781 $ 18,236,773,297 $233,240,543,759 


*June 1950 


4,977 


9,574 


2,123 


a 


117 


44 


21 


14,712 4,911 


1 $166,645,315,888 $ 14,326,353,400 


$182,256,364,631 


*June 1945 


5,023 


1,646 9,473 2,226 O 


136 


93 


14 


14,725 3,886 


$152,319,028,000 $ 10,455,584,000 $163,313,733, 733,000 


*June 1940 a 


165 1,544 9,702 2,138 O 


93 


18 


15,137 3,700 


$ 71,619,825,767 $ 8,454,021,532 $ 80,750,428,272 


The 12 Federal Reserve Banks operating 24 Branches, the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, the 12 Federal Land Banks and the 11 Federal Home Loan Banks operating 3 
Branches are not included in the bank count; Statement figures of these banks are not 


included in the Deposits, Capital Accounts and Total Assets figures. 


O Mutual Savings Banks and Branches ; 

State Bank count for June, 
ft Illinois count of Other Banking Institutions includes three trust companies organized 
“An Act in relation to corporations for pecuniary profit.”’ 
{ lowa Branches are called Offices and are permitted by State Bank and Trust Com- 


under 


pamies only. 


1955, 1950, 1945 and 1940. 


82 


total number of banks and branches included in 


##New Hampshire operates 7 Guaranty Savings Banks, 


included in State Bank count. 


° Under State Bank Branches in Puerto Rico, number of branches indicates permanent 


locations ; 


in addition ‘‘Mobile Units’’ 


are serving 32 towns on scheduled stops. 


Banking Institution branches includes 8 Branches of Canadiam Banks. 
¢ South Carolina bank count of State Banks and Trust Companies includes 3 Depository 


Banks. 


Other 


§ Wisconsin Branches of State Banks and Trust Companies are called Stations. 
* Comparative figures from previous editions (June 1950, 1945 and 1940) do not include 
Puerto Rico and U.S. Dependencies. 
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163. 880 127 145 2 
Utah 7 41 42 ~ 29 
4 4 
792 4,785 516 458 
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The First National Bank, Batavia, New York, 


conserves space — speeds up window service with 


AUTOMATIC CASHIERS 


122,037 
551,138 
415,374 


Manner in which Model 502 Brandt Electric Automatic Cashiers are installed in 
The First National Bank, Batavia, New York. The coin dispenser is to the left 
of the deal plate and keyboard to the right. 


As in the case of The First National Bank, Batavia, many 
bankers throughout the country have installed the latest 
type Brandt Automatic Cashier, the electric Model 502, 
to conserve space in the teller’s work area and speed up 
coin payments. 


The Model 502, consisting of two units, the coin dispenser 
and the keyboard, occupies only 34 of the space required by 
other type Brandt Automatic Cashiers. 


The keys to make a coin payment can be instantly located 
because the compact keyboard has only 19 keys by means of 
which any payment from 1¢ to 99¢, inclusive, may be made. 
In addition there are 5 keys to pay split change. 


Other Brandt products include additional types of electrically 
operated Brandt Automatic Cashiers as well as manually 
operated ones, Coin Sorters and Counters, Coin Counters 
and Packagers, also a complete line of Coin Wrappers and 
Bill Straps. 


PAY, SORT, COUNT AND PACKAGE COINS WITH BRANDTS. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER Co. 


WATERTOWN, Established 1890 WISCONSIN 
Brandt® Cashier® 
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Over a million Indians saw 23 American industrial films shown at the First World Agricultural Fair in New Delhi. Over 50% 
of those attending were farmers. These films were made available by the U. S. Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, work- 
ing cooperatively. The American Bankers Association film “Banking on Farmers” was among those shown at the World Agricul- 
tural Fair. In the above picture, Indians are watching the U. S. films in the theater adjoining the U. S. Pavilion in New Delhi 


News for Country Bankers 


Aériculture Leads in Man-Hour Productivity 


wee the period 1949-59, farm 
electrification spread from 78 to 
96% of American farms; farm trac- 
tors increased in number from 3,123,- 
000 to 4,750,000; farm trucks in- 
creased from 2,065,000 to 3,060,000, 
Archie K. Davis, chairman, Wacho- 
via Bank aud Trust Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., said while speak- 
ing before the Agricultural Break- 
fast of the 86th annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association 
in New York last month. 

“Based on 1947 levels, agriculture 
now leads all other industries in 
terms of productivity per man-hour,” 
said Mr. Davis. 

He told the bankers attending the 
breakfast that “‘farm interests need 
more than just an understanding of 
credit. Agricultural production re- 
quires adequate markets, and so of- 
ten a market may be determined by 
the availability of processing plants. 
The banker, by virtue of his wide 
contacts, can and should play a help- 
ful role in developing processing out- 
lets. Today, there is a broad disper- 


84 


sion of all types of industry through- 
out the country. Clearly there is a 
trend in the direction of bringing 
production, processing, and markets 
closer together for the sake of effi- 
ciency in both quality and service. 
Alert leaders on the home front can 
do much to accelerate the progress of 
their areas by recognizing the need 
for strong cooperation between ur- 
ban and rural leaders in developing 
marketing facilities and outlets.” 
Continuing, Mr. Davis said that 
“fundamentally, the development of 
an area depends almost entirely upon 
the attitude of the people. Unless 
there is a recognition of the inter- 
dependence between agriculture and 
industry, between the farmer and 
the banker, and between the rural 
and urban citizens, no solid accom- 
plishments can be made. Only in an 
atmosphere of understanding and co- 
operation can leadership function in 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


the best interest of all concerned.” 

In conclusion, he commented: 

“Bank financing will be called upon 
to play an important role. Only an 
agriculturally intelligent banking 
fraternity can do an intelligent and 
progressive job. Our state, region, 
and agriculture generally will suc- 
ceed in this program only to the ex- 
tent that bankers, business leaders, 
and farmers work in close harmony. 
Banking has a great responsibility 
to the future growth of agriculture 
and, thus, to the entire economy of 
the nation.” 


A.B.A. Honors Van B. Hart 


¥ recognition of his 40 years of 
service to agriculture in the Land- 
Grant College System and 16 years 
of devoted effort as a member of the 
Advisory Council of the American 
Bankers Association’s Agricultural 
Commission, Dr. Van Breed Hart 
was awarded an engrossed scroll at 
the Agricultural Breakfast held by 
the commission during the Associa- 
tion’s 86th annual convention in New 
York. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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In trucking, farming or construction work, the man who buys International Harvester equip- 
ment is usually the real professional in his field. He is the operator who, from knowledge and 
experience, demands — and gets— the most for his money. 

The man who wants to talk to you about his need for IH power—power that pays 
for itself in use—is a man you can finance with confidence. His business is good business 


for your bank, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Hl 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


Dr. Hart retired, some months 
ago, from the post of professor of 
farm management, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. 

The A.B.A. citation was signed by 
the Association’s president, John W. 
Remington; executive vice-president, 
Merle E. Selecman; and the chairman 
of the Agricultural Commission, 
John H. Crocker. It reads, in part: 

“Van has worked diligently on be- 
half of the Agricultural Commission 
in promoting better and broader 
banking service to the nation’s farm- 
ers. His keen interest, sound judg- 
ment, practical approach, sense of 
humor, and extensive knowledge of 
farm financial management have en- 
abled him to make an invaluable con- 
tribution to the commission and or- 
ganized banking in general, and to 
agricultural banking in particular. 
He -has been a champion of banker 
training and education in the agri- 
cultural credit field. He has won the 
esteem and admiration of a legion of 
friends, including all who have been 
privileged to be associated with him 
in the activities of the American 
Bankers Association. 

For his unselfish service to organ- 
ized banking in the field of farm 
finance, we express our deepest grati- 
tude. For what he has done and for 
what he is—a great friend, a dedi- 
cated public servant, and a distin- 
guished educator whose influence will 
be felt by banking for many years to 
come, we honor Van today.” 


Banks and Farmers Home 
Admin. Insured Loans 


A MONG the financial institutions as- 
sisting farmers with credit and 
credit counseling is the Farmers 
Home Administration, an agency of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Of especial interest to 
bankers is the insured loan program 
of the agency, states an U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spokesman. He 
points out that it offers an invest- 
ment opportunity in one or more of 
three forms: 

(1) Banks may purchase individ- 
ual loan notes, fully insured by the 
full faith and credit of the United 
States Government. These notes av- 
erage $15,000 in size and carry a 4% 
return to the investor, with a 5-year 
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CURRENT AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The 1960 crop production prospects in August improved and the index of | 
all crops is now estimated at 120 (1947-49=100) compared with 118 in 1958 § 


and 1959. 


Prices received by farmers in August declined 2 percent from July, with 
lower prices for meat animals, vegetables, chickens, feed grains and tobacco § 


primarily responsible for the drop. 


Cattle numbers are continuing to rise this year but gain will be less than 
last year’s 4.9-million head. Slaughter is up, imports down, and 1960 calf ¢ 
crop is only slightly larger than that of 1959. | 


Hog prices to farmers in mid-August averaged $2.60 above a year earlier, | 
They are likely to maintain a good margin over a year earlier through winter 
because of the 16% reduction in last spring’s pig crop. 


Milk production continues a shade above last year. Prices to farmers as | 
well as those for manufactured dairy products are near 1959 levels. Except 7 
for 1941, milk prices are the most favorable on record compared with feed 
... have improved relative to prices of beef cattle. 


The total wheat supply for the marketing year which began July 1, 1960 J 
is estimated at 2.7-billion bushels, a quarter of a billion bushels above last 4 


year’s previous record. 


Seasonal declines in prices to producers for shorn wool are likely in the 
next few months. The pattern is likely to be similar to last year when fall 
and winter prices were 4 to 6% below those of midsummer. 


Corn prices have declined since early July, along with the other feed grains. 
A further decline is likely this fall as the crop is harvested. Prices to farmers 
for the four grains in August averaged 5% under a year earlier. 


Prepared by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


optional redemption period with an 
attractive renewal feature. These 
loans may be located in the area 
served by the bank and participation 
in the program would enable the 
banker to be of service to agriculture 
in his community with no risk factors 
involved and with no servicing. 

(2) For institutions wishing to 
make substantial commitments, loans 
bearing 4% interest and with a 5- 
year redemption feature may be 
purchased in blocks up to $2,500,000. 
This offering is for the institution 
that wants the facility and ease of 
committing a sizable amount of 
money at one time. 

(3) For short-term needs a very 
substantial block of notes bearing 
3% return to the investor is available 
and can be delivered in any amount 
up to $35,000,000. These notes may 


A woman’s work is never done 
and that may be because she asked 
her husband to do it. 


The wonderful thing about back 
seat driving is that you never make 
a mistake. 


be redeemed at the end of 90 days or 
held for an additional 12-month pe- 
riod, during which time they are 
readily marketable. These notes to- 
day are competitive in the short-term 
market and have the flexible renewal 
option, a particular advantage to 
most investors. The full Government 
guarantee applies to these notes. 
Lending institutions or individuals 
interested in investing funds in these 
guaranteed loans should write to the 
Administrator, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Bank Boosts Home Town 


5 heme Eldridge, Iowa, Lions Club in 
cooperation with the Central 
Trust & Savings Bank, have pro- 
duced a colorful folder boosting El- 
dridge—“‘in the heart of Scott Coun- 
ty’ as “a good place to live, work, 
and play.” 

After giving a brief history of El- 
dridge, the folder depicts photo- 
graphically various aspects of indus- 
trial and community life. 

Central Trust mailed a copy of the 
folder to each of its 209 stockholders 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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Banker Buelter and Gary L. Schwartz, Manager of Ixonia Farm Product Company, inspect a cornfield near Ixonia. Corn production 
is on the increase around Ixonia and farmers are getting more value from it by using the Dealer's Check-R-Mix Service. 


“OUR TEAMWORK WITH OUR PURINA DEALER 
HAS HELPED FARMERS SHIP MORE MILK” 


—says Otto Buelter, Cashier, 
Ixonia State Bank, Ixonia, Wisconsin 


In the last five years, average 
milk production in the Ixonia 
area has increased at least 2,000 
pounds a year per cow. Team- 
work of Ixonia State Bank and 
the Purina Dealer, Ixonia Farm 
Product Company, has been a 
major factor in bringing about 
this increase. 


The Bank provides financing that 
makes possible the improvement 
of dairy herds with better cows 
...and by enabling dairymen to 
adopt high-production Purina 
Programs offered by the Dealer. 
The Dealer, in meetings with 


farmers and through on-the-farm 
service, introduces modern, farm- 
proved programs to dairymen. 


The Banker-and-Dealer team- 
work in Ixonia has been contin- 
uous since 1922. It has been 
profitable for the Bank, for the 
Dealer and for Ixonia farmers. 


* * * 


Much of the agricultural financing 
by Ixonia State Bank is done directly 
with farmers. The Bank also buys 
notes which the Dealer takes from 
his customers. ‘‘We have not had 
a single dollar loss on loans to 
farmers,’ says Mr. Buelter. 


QUALITY 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Rural Industry One Answer to Farm Problem 


“Bankers, farmers, legislators, civic and industrial leaders should 
view these problems with immediate and mutual concern.” 


Dr. AULL is head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology at Clemson College, 
Clemson, S. C. 


N many parts of the rural South 
| today, for every farm worker 

who dies or retires there are two 
and sometimes three farm boys who 
have reached the stage of maturity 
where they could take his place. The 
problem is further complicated by 
the fact that, in the interest of econ- 
omy and efficiency in production, his 
place should be taken by a machine. 
In agriculture, however, machines do 
not displace farm labor—they re- 
place it. This is especially true in the 
South where farming is still largely 
a family affair and where wnder-em- 
ployment (rather than unemploy- 
ment) is the chief cause of low per 
capita income. 


Migration Difficulties 


Studies have shown that rural 
people in the South will submit to a 
substantial income differential be- 
fore they will migrate any consider- 
able distance even when there is as- 
surance of the availability of more 
productive employment elsewhere. 
The result is that in nearly every 
southern state there are large num- 
bers of physically strong, mentally 
alert, and highly ambitious young 
people on whom the economist’s con- 
cept of “mobility of labor” has made 
almost no impression. Thus while 
there has been some net movement 
away from farms—and even away 
from the less-industrialized South— 
it has not been sufficient to narrow 
the ratio between per capita farm 
and non-farm incomes nor between 
the incomes of southerners as com- 
pared to those in the rest of the na- 
tion. 

This disparity is particularly 
acute in agriculture and, because of 
small size of farms (accompanied by 
even smaller acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas), there appears to 
be small prospect that the remedy 
will ever be found in current farm 
price policies and programs. 
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Alternatives to Low Income 


A good many years ago the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology at Clemson Col- 
lege (with the assistance of a grant 
from one of the large educational 
foundations) initiated a series of 
studies designed to pin-point the 
problem of low income in agriculture 
and to explore alternative solutions. 
While a number of fruitful results 
came out of these studies the find- 
ings which seemed to point the way 
to the most immediate and practical 
answer both to the farm problem and 
the southern problem were those 
which showed— 

(1) the existence of a large num- 
ber of people in rural areas who are 
grossly under-employed 

(2) their willingness and ability 
to adapt to nonagricultural employ- 
ment, and 

(3) their reluctance to move more 
than 15 to 20 miles even though 
tempted by opportunity for a con- 
siderable increase in net earnings. 


One County’s Experience 

In one South Carolina county, for 
example, it was found that all the 
agricultural operations within a 15- 
mile radius could be conducted (and 
more efficiently) with one-third few- 
er farm workers than were actually 
on the job. These data were made 
available to a large industrial con- 
cern which now operates a plant in 
the county. Its working force is made 
up largely of these formerly under- 
employed farm people. Significantly, 
the county had not shown any sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

As the result of establishing this 
plant in an agricultural area there 
was an immediate increase in per 
capita farm income, a subsequent 
increase in the demand for agricul- 
tural products, and a drastic read- 
justment in agricultural methods 
and production. Meanwhile, the in- 
dustry reports complete satisfaction 
at the quality and quantity of its la- 
bor. 

This nearness to a large reservoir 
of loyal and productive workers is 


only one of the many advantages © 
which industries have discovered ~ 
when they turn to rural areas as sites ~ 
for location of their plants. : 

Many of the workers continue to ~ 
live on small holdings 5, 10, or 15 © 
miles from the plant. With oppor- ~ 
tunities for full employment (and at ~ 
good wages) they turn quickly to 
improving the appearance of their 
homes; they build new and better 
churches, join their local civic and 
social clubs, send their children to 
college; they become more frequent ~ 
and better customers at the nearby 
business centers; and in_ general 
they add substantially to the eco- 
nomic, social, and religious life in 
their communities. 


Basic Tax Law Reforms Needed 
There are many things which in- 
dividuals and governments can do to 
facilitate these developments. On the 
national level some reforms in our 
basic tax laws would certainly be a 
big help. While the effects of these 
changes would be widespread and 
general, anything which would en- 
courage investment in new enter- 
prises and help to resolve the prob- 
lems of obsolescence and deprecia- 
tion would promote economic growth 
in rural as well as in urban areas. 
At the state level, much could be 
done toward simplification of tax 
procedures perhaps along the line of 
more uniformity between state and 
Federal requirements in the deter- 
mination of deductions, credits, et 
cetera. The state and local govern- 
ments can help also by using their 
taxing and police powers to encour- 
age such necessary and desirable de- 
velopments as area-wide water and 
fire protection systems; equality of 
educational opportunities as between 
rural and urban areas; improved 
methods of assessing and taxing 
property, especially at the local lev- 
el; better rural roads designed to 
serve both farm and industrial or- 
ganizations; more recreational facil- 
ities, both public and private; and 
long range plans looking toward 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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The Fire The City Authorized 


The City Treasurer in charge said that 
he didn’t mind when it happened, but 
he did require a precise record showing 
that it had happened. 


“Authorize the fire,” our agent assured 
him, “and we'll see to it that what goes 
up in smoke will be not only cancelled 
bonds and coupons, but a multitude 
of unnecessary costs and problems.” 


To a chance listener on the long dis- 
tance wire, this might have been a 
startling fragment of talk. The whole 
conversation, however, would have fas- 
cinated any banker who handles state 
and municipal obligations. 


For they were talking about a new plan 
worked out by Bankers Trust. It’s our 
answer to the unwieldy and expensive 
Practice of making three complete 
audits and verifications on municipal 


bonds and coupons: one by the New 
York agent, one by the local depository 
bank, and a third by the municipality. 


Details of this new plan are fully cov- 
ered in our booklet, Accounting and 
Cremation Procedure for the Obliga- 
tions of States and Municipalities. Its 
simple concept of direct accounting to 
the municipality is winning a lot of 
favorable attention. Those who have 
tried it find it both practical and eco- 
nomical—flexible, too, because it’s easily 
adaptable to particular situations. 


You may have a copy of this booklet, 


just for the asking. It’s illustrated with 
examples that show how you can offer 
better service to public officials and, of 
course, produce more profits for your 
bank, if you handle such matters for 
your local municipalities. As a matter 
of fact, what seems to be a radical de- 
parture from ordinary custom is essen- 
tially the same as the straightforward 
procedures followed by business corpo- 
rations. But as far as we know, applying 
the idea to municipals is a completely 
fresh approach. Happily, the plan is 
now in print and in practice, and we 
believe you'll find it valuable reading. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


States and Munic ipalities 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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At The Delaware County National Bank, Chester, Pa., Mr. D. E. Megronigle, 


“OUR 19 BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC BOOKKEEPING MACHINES CUT 


The scene: The Delaware County National Bank, Chester, Pa. The equipment: 
15 Burroughs F-4212 Electronic Bookkeeping Machines. The results, in the words 
of Mr. D. E. Megronigle, Vice President and Cashier: ‘‘Our 15 Burroughs Electronic 
Bookkeeping Machines cut through heavy posting loads with savings all along the 
line—in time, in expense and in the manual effort and decision-making requirements 
of our operators. The many automatic features of this equipment insure the utmost 
in accuracy and efficiency.” 


Next advance, the Burroughs VRC: “With the advent’ of Burroughs system of 
total automation with hard copy records, combined with true computer techniques and 
capacities, our course became clear—we’ve ordered a Burroughs B251 Visible Record 
Computer System.” VRC Reasons: “The VRC will give us command of the most 
advanced electronic methods of sorting and data processing. Its computer capabilities 
will create a depth and range of management information heretofore unavailable. We 
will, of course, take advantage of Burroughs Guaranteed Trade-In Allowance on our 
present equipment.”’ 

The Delaware County National Bank is one of many banks helped to ever-increasing levels of accounting efficiency by 


Burroughs advanced equipment. For details, action—and results—call our nearby branch now. Or write to Burroug 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Vice President and Cashier, reports: 


HEAVY POSTING LOADS WITH SAVINGS ALL ALONG THE LINE.” 


yrds 
onic “Our next step will be 
the total automation in its 
ants fastest, simplest, most 
10st convenient form — the 
Burroughs B251 Visible 
Record Computer Sys- 
1 of tem, now on order.’”’ 
and 
ord 
ities Burroughs and VRC—TM’s 
We 
our 
“22 Burroughs Corporation 
cy by “NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” 
Ughs 
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STOPPING PAYMENT 


Depositor required by bank to 
sign stop-payment order contain- 
ing exculpatory clause was not de- 
prived of “freedom of contract.” 


The Appellate Term of the New 
York Supreme Court recently reject- 
ed a contention made by a bank de- 
positor that he was deprived of “free- 
dom of contract” where he was re- 
quired to sign the bank’s stop-order 
form before the bank would accept 
the stop-order. 

The depositor had ordered pay- 
ment on a check to: be stopped. The 
bank refused to accept the order un- 
less the depositor signed its form 
pursuant to which the depositor 
agreed that the bank would not be 
responsible or liable for payment of 
the check “through error, inadvert- 
ence, negligence or carelessness.” 
The check was paid by the bank, 
concededly through inadvertence or 
negligence. 

The depositor instituted an action 
to recover the amount of the check 
and the lower court granted the de- 
positor’s motion for summary judg- 
ment on the ground that the exculpa- 
tory clause was ineffectual. The low- 
er court reasoned that there was no 
“freedom of contract” inasmuch as 
the depositor was required to sign 
the bank’s form before the bank 
would accept the stop-order. 

The Appellate Term in reversing 
the judgment and remanding the 
case for trial, stated: “The depositor 
who changes his mind after issuing a 
check has set in motion the chain of 
circumstances which may result in 
an unintended payment. With the 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Stopping Payment —Statute of 


Limitations — Other Cases 


large volume of transactions in 
which the bank is involved in the or- 
dinary course of business (collection 
of deposits and payment of checks), 
it may reasonably require the de- 
positor, who upsets the normal rou- 
tine because of his own mistake, to 
absolve it from liability except for 
wilful disregard of the notice. If un- 
willing to accept this condition, the 
depositor is free to close his account, 
in which event the check will not be 
paid. Though this may cause him in- 
convenience or embarrassment, it is 
the result of his own mistake.” Sel- 
dowitz v. Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany (N. Y. App. Term) 202 N.Y.S. 
(2d) 129. 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 


Statute of limitations with respect 
to drawer’s right of action against 
drawee bank for paying check 
bearing payee’s forged endorse- 
ment begins to run from discovery 
of forgery by drawer. 


In this case, the drawer brought 
action against the drawee bank more 
than five years after the bank had 
paid a check bearing an allegedly 
forged endorsement. 

The Florida District Court of Ap- 
peal had ruled that the statute of 
limitations with respect to an action 
by a drawer against a drawee bank 
for damages resulting from the 
bank’s payment of a check bearing 
the payee’s forged endorsement “be- 
gins to run from the discovery of 
the forgery by the depositor unless 
it can be demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the trier of fact that at an 
earlier time the depositor would have 
discovered the forgery if he had ex- 


ercised ordinary business care. The 
determination of the time for the be- 
ginning of the period of the statute 
of limitations becomes a question of 
fact.” 

On a motion made by the drawee 
bank, the District Court of Appeal 
certified to the Florida Supreme 
Court that its decision passed upcn 
a question of great public interest 
because it involved an “important 
new point of law relating to certain 
rights of depositors in banking in- 
stitutions.” The Florida Supreme 
Court thereupon decided to review 
the decision. It decided that the rule 
announced by the district court was 
sound and approved it. 

Certain comments made by the 
Florida Supreme Court are perti- 
nent. It stated that while the result 
of the rule may be unduly harsh on 
banking institutions, it does not in 
fact place any new burden on banks. 
It must be remembered, said the 
court, that a bank has the duty to 
ascertain the genuineness of en- 
dorsements on checks presented to it 
for payment and it must pay the 
proceeds of the check only to the 
payee or to those as directed by the 
payee through endorsement on the 
check. If a bank pays a check bear- 
ing a forged endorsement, it pays 
out its own funds, not those of the 
depositor. It is the responsibility of 
the bank, solely, to determine the 
genuineness of the endorsment and 
the identity of the person presenting 
the check for payment. When the 
check is presented for payment, the 
bank has ample opportunity to do 
these things, whereas the drawer of 
a check has no such opportunity. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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Your imprint on front cover 
of any booklet at no extra 
charge. Glossy or antique 
finish paper. Choice 

of 26 colors. 
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LOW-COST BUSINESS AND 
GOOD WILL BUILDERS 


your customers and prospects 
will use, appreciate, remember! 


Timely, informative and really helpful, 
CCH’s handy books and booklets on taxes 
and related subjects are of intérest to almost 
everybody. Whether you distribute them by 
mail or with a personal touch, they are sure 
to create a lasting impression, hold old 
friends and make new ones for you and your 
business. Low in cost, high in good will 
value, they will serve as a constant reminder 
of your service. 

Each CCH Business and Good Will Build- 
er is available bound in your choice of 26 
eye-catching colors, with your personal or 
business imprint on the front cover, at no 
extra cost. Use the coupon to get samples 
and prices—no obligation, of course. 


MMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE,.INC 


PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New Yor« 17 CHICAGO 46 WASHINGTON 4 
420 LEXINGTON AVE 4025 W. PETERSON AVE 425 13TH STREET. N W 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc. B-1060 
4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois 


Tell us more about CCH’s proven, low-cost Business and 
Good Will Builders. We’re particularly interested in prices 
and samples for the subjects checked. Of course, this re- 
quest doesn’t obligate us in any way. 


Social Security [] Federal Income Taxes Securities 
CJ Estate & Gift Taxes [J Payroll Withholding 

Signature & Title. 

Firm 

Attention 

Number & Street. 


City, Zone & State. 
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at last, an unlimited 
office copying machine 
the new ROYFAX by Royal McBee 


It overcomes the bothersome limitations of all previous copiers. 


COPIES EVERYTHING—Royfax is unlimited in what it will copy— 
print, pencil, crayon, ball-point pen, ink; all colors as well as any 
printed photograph. And it copies from all kinds of paper. 


COPIES PERMANENTLY— if you copy it on a Royfax, it will keep 
for an unlimited length of time, will last as long as the paper with- 
out fading or darkening due to heat or light. 


COPIES QUICKLY—the operator is unlimited by the working time of 
Royfax. The few seconds needed to produce a copy are just long 
enough to set up the next piece for copying. 


COPIES SAFELY—The solution tray is solidly fastened, surrounded 
by a waterproof well; the electrical mechanism is behind a shield 
and the current goes off when the cover is lifted. 


COPIES ANYWHERE—umlimited in location ...easy-to-carry Royfax 
can be used wherever there is an ordinary electric outlet. 


COPIES IN ANY LIGHT—Royfax works in unlimited number of light 
conditions ...no darkrooms needed. 


COPIES EASILY—the number of people who can operate Royfax is 
unlimited. Anyone can learn quickly without special training. 


COPIES UNLIMITED— Royfax can make aluminum offset plates, 
giving up to 20,000 copies. It can also reproduce originals on film. 


COPIES ECONOMICALLY — unlimited Royfax makes individual 


copies for just pennies per copy. 
ROYAL 


ROYAL McBEE CORP. « Port Chester, New York 


Please give me full free information on the new unlimited 
office copying machine, the Royfax, by Royal McBee. 


Company 
Address 


Royal typewriters for best originals ... Royfax for best copies. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE !)2) 

The court concluded by Stating 
that the rule adopted gives to banks 
“all the protection which can reg. 
sonably be expected in view of their 
absolute obligation to pay out the 
money of a depositor only upon pres- 
entation of a check properly drawn 
by the depositor and endorsed by the 
payee named therein.” Miami Beach 
First Nat. Bank v. Edgerly (Fla.) 
121 So. (2d) 417. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Promissory notes. Where note 
was signed by maker in name that 
he had used since childhood, al- 
though it was not his real name, and 
there was no evidence that he intend- 
ed to deceive, defraud or mislead any- 
one, note was not a forgery and gen- 
eral endorser of the note was not li- 
able for alleged breach of warranty 
of genuineness. Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Md. v. Bodenstedt (Neb.) 104 
N.W. (2d) 292. 


Surcharge. Bank, acting as exec- 
utor and trustee, was surcharged for 
failure to invest estate funds where 
it carried the funds in non-interest 
bearing accounts in its commercial 
department for five years and utilized 
funds for its loan business and to its 
profit while estate beneficiaries re- 
ceived nothing from the estate. In re 
Jones’ estate (Pa.) 162 Atl. (2d) 408. 


Stock dividends. The Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System ruled that its approval for 
the declaration of a stock dividend 
by a state member bank is not re- 
quired although the dividend would 
exceed the total of net profits for 
the present year combined with the 
retained net profits of the preceding 
two years. Federal Register, July 
20, 1960, page 6875. 


False financial statement. Al- 
though debtor submitted false finan- 
cial statement to creditor in order 
to obtain renewal of existing note, 
debt was nevertheless discharged in 
bankruptcy proceeding where, at 
time of bankruptcy, debtor was in- 
debted to creditor for a lesser amount 
than he owed at time statement was 
submitted. Guedry Finance Co. Vv. 
McCubbin (La. App.) 120 So. (2d) 
298. 
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Chattel mortgages. Where chat- | 
tel mortgage described debt as one 
for $40,000 when in fact only $15,000 
had been unconditionally advanced, 
the mortgage was invalid in its en 
tirety under Connecticut Rev. Stat. 
(1949) §7279 which provided that < 
chatte! mortgage shall be void if the 
“sum of money loaned is stated to be | 
greater than the amount actually | 
loaned.” Section 7879 now appears 
as Gen. Stat. (1958) §49-107 which 
has been repealed and replaced by 
the Uniform Commercial Code, effec- 
tive October 1, 1961. In re American 
Metal Products Co. (C.A., Conn.) 276 
Fed. (2d) 701. 


Bank charter. Where South Da- 
kota banking commission denied ap- 
plication for bank charter because 
public convenience and necessity did 
not justify new bank in area, one of 
statutory grounds for denial of ap- 
plication, commission was not ob- 
ligated to make findings with ref- 
erence to other possible grounds for 
denying application. McKinnon v. 
State Banking Commission (S.D.) 
103 N.W. (2d) 179. 


Promissory notes. Where corpo- 
rate officers signed corporate note 
without indicating that they were 
acting in their official capacities, the 
officers were individually liable to 
holder in due course of the note. Uni- 
versal C.I.T. Credit Corp. v. Alker 
(La.) 121 So. (2d) 78. | 


“The boss never makes mistakes, so | 
please hang this near your desk” 
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DON’T MAKE 

A MOVE 

until you see 

RAND MCNALLY’S 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


materials! 


Compare, please, before you buy. 
See our complete line of 
Christmas Club promotional 
materials, many in full color, all 
printed with true Rand M°Nally 
quality. Look over our coupon 
books, checks, ad mats, shopping 
lists, record-keeping cards and 
ledgers. All yours at the best 
competitive price, thanks to the 
large capacity and high 

efficiency of Rand M®Nally’s 


printing facilities! 


Write today to Rand M¢Nally & Co., Christmas Club Division, 
405 Park Ave., New York 22 or Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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BANKING NEWS 


New Manual Entitled “Check Standards under the 
Common Machine Language” Published by the A.B.A. 


The Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has published a new manual, 
Check Standards under the Common 
Machine Language. It has been 
mailed to the entire A.B.A. member- 
ship. 

An important section of the book- 
let recommends for the first time a 
solution to the problem of multiple 
drawee checks—those checks which 
are designated for payment at named 
alternate banks. A solution to this 


problem became a necessity when | 


automation of check handling be- 
came a reality. 

Subtitled A Guide for Redesign of 
Checks and Deposit Tickets, the new 
publication is closely tied to the 
series of manuals on automation. 
Progress toward automation of check 
handling made necessary certain 
standardization in checks. The new 
manual points out that “for almost 40 
years the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has been striving to achieve 
standardization of bank checks and 
drafts. Although considerable prog- 
ress has been made in reducing the 
percentage of off-size and poorly de- 
signed checks in circulation, much 
still remains to be done. The advent 
of the Common Machine Language, 
which necessitates the redesign of 
many customers’ checks, creates an 
excellent opportunity for banks to 


correct some of the present excep- | 


tions to good check design.” 

It is estimated, the new publica- 
tion points out, that some 14-billion 
checks will be written in 1960; and 
by 1970, annual check volume will 
have exceeded 22-billion. The book- 
let outlines the basic principles un- 
derlying proper standards of check 
design and sets forth the absolute 
standards which must be met if this 
stupendous volume of checks is to 
move through banking channels “eco- 
nomically, speedily, and accurately.” 

Cited are certain types of checks 
which must be eliminated if the full 
benefits of automatic check handling 
equipment are to be achieved. The 
booklet also contains a guide for the 
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selection of paper stock for printing 
checks. 

Also, there are suggestions for 
banks which may wish to employ the 
Common Machine Language as a 
means of mechanizing their deposit 
ticket handling. The booklet also con- 
tains recommendations with respect 
to the encoding of so-called ‘multi- 
ple drawee” checks. It recommends 
the use, where possible, of what it 
terms the “key” bank plan. 


Outlines Key Bank Plan 


The booklet outlines and recom- 
mends the “key” bank plan, but rec- 
ognizes that it may not be feasible in 
certain instances. It, therefore, sug- 
gests four alternatives. Where none 
of these can be used, there is out- 
lined a procedure to apply for a spe- 
cial A.B.A. item identification num- 
ber—such application to be made 
only if the “key” bank plan or one of 
its alternatives is not feasible. 

A section of the new publication is 
devoted to “Implementing the Check 
Standardization Program for Auto- 
mation.” This details problems and 
solutions for banks which will be in- 
terested in automation only to the 
extent of encoding the A.B.A. routing 
number on their checks to allow 
them to be cleared automatically, 
and for banks which will plan to 
avail themselves of electronic equip- 
ment later and would now be ready 
to encode both the A.B.A. routing 
number and account number on their 
checks. 

The chairman of the Committee 
on Check Standardization and Sim- 
plification of the Bank Management 
Commission, whose work led to the 
new publication, is John A. Kley, 
president, The County Trust Com- 
pany, White Plains, N. Y. 

One copy of Check Standards un- 
der the Common Machine Language 
is being mailed to every A.B.A. mem- 
ber bank. Additional copies are avail- 
able to members at $1 each from the 
Department of Printing, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


_A.B.A. Membership on 


August 31 Totaled 17,371, 
John B. Keeline Reports 


Continues to Represent 98% of 
Com’! Banks; 96% of All Banks 


The total membership of the 
American Bankers Association at the 
close of the fiscal year ending August 
31, 1960 was 17,371, according to 
John B. Keeline, chairman of the As- 
sociation’s Organization Committee 
and president of the Central Trust 
and Savings Bank, Cherokee, Iowa. 
Included in this over-all total are 
some 3,700 branch offices of United 
States banks and 132 associate mem- 
bers in foreign countries. 

Added to the membership rolls 
during the year were 127 U.S. banks 
and 224 branch offices, said Mr. Kee- 
line. Five banks in foreign countries 
joined as associate members. Sev- 
enty-five percent of the new member 
banks opened for business during the 
year. 

This addition of 356 members was 
offset, however, by the withdrawal 
from membership of 238 mutual sav- 
ings banks and 108 of their branch 
offices, and 39 commercial banks and 
259 commercial bank branch offices. 
Contributing also to the net decrease 
of 319 members since last August 31 
were mergers and liquidations of 
former members. 


99%% of Commercial Banks 


“T am pleased to report,” said Mr. 
Keeline, “that over 9914% of our 
commercial bank members renewed 
their membership. The withdrawal 
from membership last fall of half the 
nation’s mutual savings banks fol- 
lowed A.B.A. advocacy and endorse- 
ment of legislation which would pro- 
vide for greater uniformity of taxa- 
tion of commercial banks, mutual 
savings banks, and savings and loan 
associations.” 

Mr. Keeline emphasized that the 
A.B.A. continues to represent over 
98% of the nation’s commercial 
banks and 96% of all banks, com- 
mercial and mutual savings. 

“Every Association officer and 
committeeman who has the opportu- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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Murray G. Lee and William P. Bogie Are Among Six 
Association Staff Members to Receive Promotions 


Six members of the American Bankers Association staff received promo- 
tions during the 86th annual convention of the Association in New York 
last month, according to an announcement by Merle E. Selecman, executive 


manager. 


Dr. Murray G. Lee, director of the Banking Education Committee and 
assistant director of The Stonier Graduate School of Banking, has been 
named deputy manager of the A.B.A. and director of the S.G.S.B. Dr. Lee 
will continue to serve as director of the Banking Education Committee. 


William P. Bogie, managing editor | 


of BANKING, Journal of the American 
Bankers Association, has been ap- 
pointed executive editor of BANK- 
ING. 

William F. Owens, assistant secre- 
tary of the Insurance and Protective 
Committee, has been named secre- 
tary of the committee. 

Eve V. Nichols, who joined the 
staff of the Association as a secre- 
tary in June 1937, and who has had 
a close identification with the work 
of the National Bank and State Bank 
divisions as a statistician and re- 
search assistant, has been named as- 
sistant secretary of the State Bank 
Division. 

Derl I. Derr, who joined the staff 
of the Agricultural Committee of the 
A.B.A. last May, has been named as- 
sistant secretary of the committee. 

Marguerite A. Beck, who joined 
BANKING as an editorial assistant in 
January 1958, has been named news 
editor of the magazine. 


Dr. Murray G. Lee 


Dr. Lee joined the A.B.A staff in 
1952 and until 1954 served as secre- 
tary of the Research Council. From 
1954 to 1958 he was secretary of the 
Economic Policy Commission and in 
1957-58 assistant director of the De- 
partment of Monetary Policy. He was 
named secretary of the Banking Ed- 
ucation Committee when it was 
formed in January 1958 and became 
director on November 1, 1958. In ad- 
dition to these duties, he has served 
as administrator of Commercial 
Banking VI, the course on Econom- 
ics of Banking and Business, and the 
freshman orientation course at The 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking. 

Dr. Lee attended Syracuse and 
Columbia universities and holds A.B., 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.B., and J.S.D. de- 
grees from New York University. 

He practiced law in New York 
City from 1934 to 1939, having been 
a member of the New York Bar since 
1934. From 1989 to 1941, he was as- 
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Murray G. Lee William P. Bogie 


William F. Owens Eve V. Nichols 


Derl I. Derr 


Marguerite Beck 


sistant professor of law at New York 
University Law School. He was affili- 
ated with the Economics Department 
of New York University from 1938 to 
1952, attaining the rank of associate 
professor. He has served as an in- 
structor in Passaic and New York 
chapters of the American Institute 
of Banking. 

Dr. Lee was connected with the Of- 
fice of Price Administration in 1942- 
43. From 1948 to 1946 he served in 
the United States Naval Reserve, at- 
taining the rank of Lieutenant. In 
1951-52 he was associated with the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 


William P. Bogie 


Mr. Bogie joined the staff of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 


Carl A. Bimson Heads List 
of Speakers at Western 
Regional Trust Conference 


Will be Held at Arizona- 
Biltmore, Phoenix, November 3-5 

The advance program for the 34th 
Western Regional Trust Conference 
of the American Bankers Association, 
to be held in Phoenix, Ariz., Novem- 
ber 38-5, has been announced by 
Charles W. Hamilton, immediate 
past president of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division. Mr. Hamilton is senior vice- 
president and trust officer, The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Houston, 
Tex. 

The conference will be held at 
the Arizona Biltmore Hotel. General 
conference chairman is Robert F. 
Dewey, vice-president and _ senior 
trust officer, First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix. 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Asso- 
ciation of Arizona will be host to the 
conference, which is expected to at- 
tract trustmen from Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

The program: 


First Session 
Thursday, November $, 9:30 A.M. 

Presiding, Robert G. Howard, dep- 
uty manager and secretary, Trust 
Division, A.B.A., New York, N. Y. 

“Trust Business—No Place for ‘Do 
It Yourself’,” by Carl A. Bimson, 
president, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; president, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix. 

“Pacific Coast Banking School,” by 
Victor R. Graves, chairman, board of 
directors, Pacific Coast Banking 
School; vice-president and trust offi- 
cer, Peoples National Bank of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

“Separate and Community Prop- 
erty Problems of New Residents,” by 
Robert Emmet Clark, professor of 
law, University of New Mexico Col- 
lege of Law, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Second Session 

Friday, November 4, 9:30 A.M. 

Presiding, Richard A. Welch, vice- 
president and trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank of Oregon, Portland. 

“The Women in Trust Business,” 
by Mr. Hamilton. 

“Current Developments in Retire- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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BANKING as an editorial assistant in | 


June 1932. He has successively been 
assistant editor, 
and managing editor. He was also 


associate editor of the various edi- | 
tions of Present Day Banking, which | 


for a number of years was an annual 
publication of BANKING. 

Before joining BANKING’s staff, 
Mr. Bogie was a reporter on the Wall 
Street Journal, beginning just after 
his graduation at DePauw Univer- 
sity, Class of 1930. 

He was commissioned a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant at DePauw and served in the 
Infantry in World War II from Jan- 
uary 1941 until August 1946, two and 


a half years of this service being in | 


the South Pacific, and the Korean oc- 
cupation. He was in the Nerth Solo- 
mons, New Guinea, and Philippine 
campaigns, in which he commanded 
an infantry battalion and for a time 
served on the staff of the 13th Air 
Force. 

Mr. Bogie left active duty as a 
Colonel in the Infantry and contin- 
ued active in the reserve until last 
July, when he was retired after 30 
years of service. 

He has been active in organizing 
and heading various civic associa- 
tions in his North Shore, Long Is- 
land, community of Fort Salonga, 
and until recently was president of 
the Board of Education of Kings 
Park Central School District. Also, 
last year he was president of the 
DePauw Alumni Association of New 
York. He is a member of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, and Delta Kappa Epsilon, of 
whose national council he is a mem- 
ber. He is a Mason and a member of 
the Lions. 


William F. Owens 


Mr. Owens came to the A.B.A. on 
February 1, 1956, from the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New York 
City, where he had been supervisor 
of the Insurance Department since 
1946. He entered banking in 1932 
with the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York City, and rose to assistant 
supervisor of the Insurance Depart- 
ment in that bank. From 1943 to 1946, 
he served with the United States 
Navy. He attended New York Univer- 
sity and the American Institute of 
Banking. 
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associate editor, | 


Six A.B.A. Staff Members Receive Promotions 
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He has been chairman of the Sav- 
ings Bank Insurance Forum, State of 
New York; a member of the Insur- 
ance Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks; 
and a member and chairman of the 
Committee on Insurance of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State 
of New York. 


Eve V. Nichols 


Mrs. Nichols received a B.S. in 
business administration from New 
York University; she has taken Am- 
erican Institute of Banking courses; 
has attended courses in economics at 
London University and the Sorbonne 
in Paris; and was graduated with 
honors from the Language Center of 
the University of Madrid in Spain. 
At Hunter College, New York, N. Y., 
she completed the requirements for 
the designation of Certified Profes- 
sional Secretary. 


Derl |. Derr 


For three years prior to joining the 
A.B.A. staff on May 2, Mr. Derr was 
farm representative of the National 
Commercial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. Derr majored in agricultural 
economics at Cornell University. Aft- 
er serving five years in the United 
States Air Force as a fighter pilot 
in the 98rd Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron, he returned to Cornell to 
take graduate work toward a Master 
of Science Degree and while there 
also served as a faculty assistant. 
His M.S. was awarded in February 
1958. 


Marguerite A. Beck 


Before joining the A.B.A., Miss 
Beck served on the staff of Interior 
Design Magazine; New York Show- 
room, a newsletter for interior dec- 
orators; and the Daily News Record, 
a daily in the men’s and boys’ wear 
fields. She also served as secretary to 
an account executive at Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 

Miss Beck attended Brooklyn Col- 
lege from 1949-53 and was graduated 
with a B.A. in English literature. She 
studied advertising copywriting at 
New York University’s School of 
Commerce. 


Western Regional Trust 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


ment Trusts,” by Cecil P. Bronston, 
vice-president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

“Principles and Procedures for 
Handling a Business in Trust,” by 
Clarence D. Cowdery, vice-president, 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Third Session 
Saturday, November 5, 9:30 A.M. 

Presiding, James H. Dixon, vice- 
president and trust officer, Union 
Bank & Trust Company, Helena, 
Mont. 

“Electronics Is a Generic Art,” by 
Daniel E. Noble, executive vice- 
president in charge of Communica- 
tions, Semiconductor, and Military 
Electronics Divisions, Motorola, Inc., 
Chicago. 

“Politics, Prospects, and Prices,” by 
Wayne L. McMillen, associate econ- 
omist, Morgan Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

“Investments”—Panel of the Whole 
—moderated by Samuel H. Woolley, 
vice-president, The Bank of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


A.B.A. Membership Now 
Totals 17,371 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


nity to speak for the A.B.A. is aware 
of the importance of a strong mem- 
bership,” Mr. Keeline said. “In the 
interests of continued progress and 
protection of our banking industry, 
bankers must stand firmly united, 
despite the occasional differences of 
opinion that will invariably arise in 
an industry as complex as ours. The 
principal strength of the A.B.A. lies 
in the fact that it represents all types 
of banks.” 

He pointed out that “in addition 
to devoting much time in contacting 
nonmember, resigned, and_ delin- 
quent banks, it is the objective of the 
regional and state vice-presidents to 
get the A.B.A. story across to mem- 
ber banks, both by direct contact at 
individual banks, and through re- 
ports and displays at banker meet- 
ings in their respective states. The 
results of their work has shown in 
the continued excellent membership 
position of the Association.” 
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Instalment Credit 


Reported to be one of the first banks in the country to use an MICR-encoded 
coupon system in its instalment loan department, First and Citizens National Bank 
of Alexandria, Va., is going through an experience that’s worth watching to see 
how much time, effort, and money is actually saved by an electronic data coding 
and sorting system. No more time out for interim trial balances is one promise 
held by the system, but rather a trial balance as an automatic by-product of post- 
ing. Automatically prepared delinquency notices, in multiple follow-up copies, 
and an automatically aged delinquency report also result. The coupons are pre- 
pared at the bank on addressograph equipment and encoded on a coding machine. 


The credit card industry is having a harder time making profits, says Business 
Week. Of the three major credit card companies, Diners’ Club, American Express, 
and Hilton Credit Corp., only Diners’ Club is making money. Even Diners’ Club, 
however, with 1,100,000 members and an annual charge volume of $165,000,000 re- 
ports that the growth of its profits are at a standstill. 


Speaking of credit cards, two Minneapolis banks who were operating First Bank 
Charge, and the Northwestern Charge Card system, have sold their charge account 
systems to a commercial shoppers’ credit organization. There is still a third bank 
operating a charge card system in this area; large as it is, it just couldn’t support 
this particular competitive situation. Reports show this to be a rather typical ex- 
perience when more than one bank in a metropolitan area embarks on charge ac- 
count banking. 


One bank has asked whether there has 
been any bank experience in financing 
pets through pet shops. Reports have come 
in about personal loans being made for 
the finance of pet purchases, but so far , 
there are no statistics about indirect pet 
paper. Rephrasing the inquiry repeats a 
weary question that’s been giving grave 
concern to all sorts of authorities: Is in- * 
stalment credit going to the dogs? Most | 
bankers think not. However, if you should °F 
handle any puppy paper, direct or through ! “4 
a dealer, do let us know—there’s a bank 
that’s thinking of barking up the same 
tree and would appreciate a few pointers. 
(Ouch!) 


DEVANEY 
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Virginia Bank 
Starts 
Encoded Coupon 


System 


Credit Card 
Profits Down 


Two Banks 
Pull Out 

In 3-Bank 
Charge Area 
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Changed Concept of Savings 


BANKS should not treat savings 
business as a mere side line, Louis 
S. Finger, president of the Savings 
and Mortgage Division of the A.B.A. 
said before the annual meeting of 
the Division during the Associa- 
tion’s annual convention in New 
York. “We are competing with those 
who are specialists in this field and 
who have developed extensive pro- 
grams of thrift education to insure 
the continual flow of savings funds 
into their institutions,” he said. “We 
must encourage the habit of thrift 
and .stimulate savings constantly 
and by every possible method.” 

Mr. Finger stated that “a savings 
department should be operated as a 
separate and important unit of the 
bank. Because less liquidity is re- 
quired against savings deposits, a 
substantial amount of savings funds 
could then be invested in longer 
term, higher yielding loans and se- 


curities and the income from these 
sources credited to the savings busi- 
ness. Such an investment program 
would in many cases undoubtedly 
make possible a higher dividend to 
savings depositors. 

“There are unlimited opportuni- 
ties to assist the people of our com- 
munities with their financial prob- 
lems. Depositors and nondepositors 
alike come into our banks daily seek- 
ing information and advice on mat- 
ters relating to family budgets, 
housing, education, and numerous 
other subjects. The nature of the in- 
quiries indicates a need for an ad- 
visory service to aid those who are 
interested in financial planning. 

“Many of the larger banks al- 
ready offer such a service. I believe 
it could be offered to a limited ex- 
tent by a smaller bank and yet 
prove satisfactory as an educational 
and public relations promotion.” 


Banks Can Win in Savings Competition 


“Banks Can Win in Savings Com- 
petition” was the theme of a sympo- 
sium at the annual A.B.A. Savings 
and Mortgage Division’s meeting in 
New York. Participants and their 
individual topics included: ROBERT 
W. SPARKS, banking consultant, New 
York, N. Y., on “The Savings Mar- 
ket”; ROGER L. CURRANT, president, 
Fall River (Mass.) National Bank, 
on “How to Compete With Credit 
Unions”; S. EDGAR LAUTHER, presi- 
dent, Irwin Union Bank & Trust 
Company, Columbus, Ind., on “How 
to Compete With S & L’s”; and Dr. 
JEROME B. COHEN, assistant dean in 
charge of Graduate Studies, Baruch 
School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, The City College, New 
York, N. Y., on “Modern Approach 
to Savings Competition.” 

A few good points from each of 
these discussions are presented: 


Robert W. Sparks—Savings Market 


TODAY, the cultivation of the 
savings market is an arsenal in our 
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fight to protect freedom. It has long 
been recognized by many thoughtful 
leaders that Russia’s main effort is 
to prove to the world that free en- 
terprise is outmoded; that it must 
be replaced by dictatorship. Free 
enterprise is based upon the belief 
and experience that from the savings 
of the people great production is 
accomplished. Our failure to de- 
velop the savings market could un- 
dermine our economy—a failure that 
would deliver to Russia the great 
weapon it seeks and needs. 

We are fortunate, indeed, that 
banking’s interest in the savings 
market is increasing, but we must 
multiply our efforts. 

That savings is profitable has 
been demonstrated by many banks. 
Expert handling of savings pro- 
duces profit. ... banks have made 
savings pay, and any bank losing 
money on savings can change its 
results from loss to profit. There are 
few trade secrets among bankers. 
To learn how to handle savings 
profitably is as simple as going to 


Savings 


a bank that is making savings pay, 
preferably one in a non-competitive 
area, and studying that  bank’s 
methods. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion is prepared to open doors to 
profit for you by providing the 
names of such banks and even sup- 
plying you with information on how 
to make savings profitable. Why not 
take advantage of this opportunity? 
Making money by developing say- 
ings makes enthusiastic savings 
boosters. This, then, will result in 
a service to the saver, a service to 
the community, a service to the 
banking industry, and a service to 
your bank. 


Roger L. Currant—Credit Unions 


IF we are to compete with credit 
unions for the employee’s dollar in 
any form of a credit union—that of 
industrial, community, or otherwise 
—we must project our thoughts to- 
ward new ideas of servicing our 
clientele. We must ask ourselves 
some very pertinent questions. Shall 
we pay interest on deposits on a 
more lucrative and higher basis pro- 
viding authorities do not object to 
the rate paid? Shall we grant loans 
at a preferred rate? Shall we pro- 
vide banking hours not alone on an 
extension of day services, but also 
on certain evenings, and in case of 
industrial installations provide for 
service on a second and third shift? 
Must we offer life insurance cover- 
age on shareholders as well as bor- 
rowers, both without charge? 
Should we be more liberal in the 
analysis of applications for loans, 
and shall we be more lenient in the 
matter of overdue payments? 

All of these things are exactly 
what credit union competitors of 
ours do. The foremost thought of all, 
psychologically at least—shall we 
bring representatives of these 
groups into our management at the 
advisory or trustee level? Here, per- 
haps, is the keynote of their success- 
ful operation. The shareholders run 
their own offices and justifiably take 
great pride in their operations. The 
majority are successful, and their 
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individual enthusiasm is readily un- 
derstandable. Shareholders and 
management are part of the same 
team at the same level. We must be 
mindful! of the fact that for the first 
time in our nation’s history during 
the last 25 years the public has had 
a choice of either a capitalistic 
banking system or, through the 
medium of credit unions, a social- 
istic system for their financial 
needs. The remarkable growth of 
this socialistic system should give 
us all ample reasons to stop, look, 
and listen, and take the proper steps 
to promote our own services to the 
public. 

Should we change our conception 
of these services? Should we com- 
promise between profits and greater 
services in order to compete? Should 
we adopt some of their principles 
which have proven to be so recep- 
tive to the public? I submit that if 
we are to really compete these con- 
cepts must have some consideration. 


§. Edgar Lauther—S & L’s 


WE are just beginning to appre- 
ciate the value of examining the 
market which is supplying us with 
money, and we are beginning to ask 
ourselves how we can most effec- 
tively do a vastly better selling job. 

In our bank we made a major 
change early this year. One of our 
senior officers, Kenneth L. Peterson, 
was named vice-president in charge 
of marketing. He has been working 
closely with Rudolph Fichtel, Rob- 
ert Bowen, and others of the A.B.A. 
office, and Dr. Schuyler Otteson of 
the Marketing Division of Indiana 
University. Mr. Peterson has had 
his own staff engaged in assembling 
specific data with respect to those 
we serve and with respect to our 
most effective and economical means 
of making sales. From these studies 
we have learned that our influx of 
new customers is more youthful 
than we had assumed it to be. 

Many of us operate what we like 
to think of as “department stores of 
banking.” In our bank, however, we 
learned that 26% of our customers 
used but one service, another 22% 
use only two services. Only .02% 
use eight services and none use more 
than eight. We feel our market is 
without limit. 

Mr. Peterson is now causing us to 
examine our penetration of each 
market. Here are a few examples of 
the data we want: 
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(1) Percentage of families (county- 
wide) being served with checking ac- 
counts. 

(2) The same data with respect to 
those being served with savings ac- 
counts. 

(3) Our percentage of county mort- 
gage recordings. 

(4) Our portion of automobiles be- 
ing financed in relation to total county 
automobile registration. 

(5) Local telephone subscribers us- 
ing bank services. 

Our competition has prospered, 
very largely due to the lethargy of 
some of us in this very important 
activity. We can make our programs 
much more effective if we will in- 
dustriously seek mortgage loans. In 
some instances, we may need to be- 
come the mortgage brokers in our 
respective communities. We will 
need continuous outlets for the sale 
of mortgage loans. This has refer- 
ence to residential as well as farm 
and commercial. Relatively few 
banks have been extremely active in 
this field. There appears to be a very 
great opportunity for those who are 
willing to put forth sufficient effort 
in this direction. In the mortgage 
business, we stand today about 
where we stood 20 years ago in the 
consumer loan field. 


Dr. Jerome B. Cohen—Modern 
Approach to Savings 
APART from seeking necessary 


legislative changes, commercial 
banks ought to handle the invest- 
ment of their savings funds apart 
from other deposits and not be tied 
by the same overriding principle of 
liquidity which governs demand de- 
posits. Savings funds should be in- 
vested in higher yielding consumer 
loans, term loans to business, and 
placed in mortgage investments 
more on a par with practices of the 
savings and loan associations. Not 
only will a higher rate of return on 
savings funds result, but more sav- 
ers will be attracted to commercial 
banks since both consumer loans 
and residential mortgage funds, the 
two basic services which middle-in- 
come savers seek, will be more read- 
ily available. 

Perhaps one way of handling the 
whole problem, of dealing with both 
legislative restraints and inappro- 
priate banking practice, would be 
to seek authority to establish sav- 
ings subsidiaries. Since savings 
banks are now seeking national 
chartering, why should not commer- 


cial banks seek legislative authority 
to charter savings subsidiaries? 
Such subsidiaries should be permit- 
ted to pay interest at rates paid by 
Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions; they should be allowed to 
place funds in mortgages under re- 
straints no greater than those im- 
posed on Federal savings and loan 
associations. They should be taxed 
in the exact same fashion as are 
other savings institutions. They 
should be permitted to make con- 
sumer loans, term loans to business, 
and loans to the commercial bank- 
ing parent, as well as mortgage 
loans and investments in securities 
under the Prudent-Man Rule. 


A REAL product advantage which 
commercial banks have lies in their 
diversity of services. In fact, com- 
mercial bank savings accounts 
could be readily differentiated from 
all other savings elsewhere by imag- 
inative tie-ins and merchandising 
techniques that few banks use as 
yet. For example, instead of offering 
cheap gifts for new savings ac- 
counts, a commercial bank could 
offer 5 or 10 free checks in a special 
checking account for a new savings 
account. Or a savings account hold- 
er could automatically be given a 
line of credit for personal loans up 
to say twice or three times the 
amount of his or her savings ac- 
count. . . . Or several free cashier’s 
checks, or bank money orders, per 
month to transfer funds might be 
offered to all savings account hold- 
ers with certain minimum balances. 
Or automatic enrolment in the re- 
volving charge-credit plan of the 
bank might be offered as the induce- 
ment to open and maintain a sav- 
ings account. The considerable va- 
riety of merchandising plans which 
a commercial bank could offer, of 
this type, to attract savings ac- 
counts would provide a retail mer- 
chandiser with tempting opportuni- 
ties. All it would take is a little 
imagination, a little more than is now 
being exercised, as well as some 
one, other than a teller, in authority 
in savings. Imagination, drive, and 
authority could invigorate savings 
competition for commercial banks. 
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[NEWS - Housing and Mortgages 


Competition and Pension-Trust Fund Mortgage 
Investment Is Theme of Boston Mortgage Workshop 


THE Fourth Regional Mortgage 
Workshop to be held in Boston Octo- 
ber 23-25, will emphasize two “im- 
portant and controversial” aspects 
of banking, according to Dr. Kurt F. 
Flexner, director of mortgage fi- 
nance of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

He defines these as: “(1) competi- 
tion for savings and mortgages 
among various financial institutions 
engaged in these functions; and (2) 
the use of pension and trust funds 
for mortgage investments. 

“As a result of important changes 
in our credit structure—such as the 
tremendous growth of savings and 
loan associations, mutual funds, 
credit unions, etc.—many laws and 
regulations pertaining to savings ac- 
counts and mortgage lending need 
to be reconsidered,” Dr. Flexner 
said. “These laws and regulations 
originated, in some cases, at a time 
when your financial structure was 
quite different and when mortgage 
lending had not yet reached its high 
level of development that is charac- 
teristic today.” 

Competition will be emphasized at 
the Workshop by D. C. Sutherland, 
senior vice-president, Bank of Amer- 
ica N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; Har- 
ry Held, senior vice-president, The 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; 
and Robert Morgan, vice-president 
and treasurer, Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank, who will talk about 
the interest rate problem, certain 
regulations pertaining to mortgage 
lending, and the effect of competitive 
practices among various lending in- 
stitutions. Dr. Flexner will also ad- 
dress the workshop on the question 
of competition. 

Legislation affecting the invest- 
ment of pension funds in mortgages 
is likely to be enacted by the Con- 
gress next year, Dr. Flexner said. 
Bankers attending the workshop will 
hear an analysis of this subject by 
William F. Kessler, senior vice-pres- 
ident, The First National Bank of 
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Louis S. Finger Cowles Andrus 


D. C. Sutherland Harry Held 


Boston, one of the nation’s leading 
authorities in the field. 

There will be seminars devoted to 
both competition and to the use of 
pension funds for mortgage invest- 
ment. 

The workshop, sponsored by the 
Department of Mortgage Finance of 
the A.B.A., will be held at Boston’s 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel. Attendance 
will be from an 8-state region em- 
bracing Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. The workshop’s gen- 
eral chairman is Louis 8S. Finger, 
1959-60 president of the A.B.A. Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division, and 
president, Andover (Mass.) Savings 
Bank. 

Cowles Andrus, chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Mortgage Finance Commit- 
tee and president of the New Jer- 
sey Bank & Trust Co., Passaic, will 
extend the Association’s greetings 
at the opening of the workshop. 

There will be registration and a 
reception on Sunday, October 23, 
with the business sessions starting 
on Monday morning. 


Additional details on speech top- 
ics and speakers may be foiind on 
page 115, September BANKINié:. 


Tax Differential Uniair 


“THE small cooperative seif-help 
savings and loan identities have be- 
come full-grown competitors for the 
dollar and are competing with a 
huge tax advantage never intended 
by the lawmakers in any of their 
original concepts,” said S. Edgar 
Lauther, president of the Irwin Un- 
ion Bank and Trust Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ind., in an address on ‘“‘How 
to Compete With Savings and Loan 
Associations” before the annual 
meeting of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the A.B.A. in New 
York last month. 

Continuing, Mr. 
in part: 

“We are keenly aware of this ri- 
diculous Federal income tax differ- 
ential. In 1958, the latest year for 
which savings and loan figures are 
available, the savings and loans, 
paid about 1% of their net income, 
after payment of dividends, as Fed- 
eral income tax. In 1959, the latest 
year for which bank figures are 
available, the commercial banks 
paid out about 35% of their net in- 
come after deduction of interest as 
Federal income tax. 

“We should ask the lawmakers to 
explain why, for tax purposes, a cer- 
tain real estate loan, if placed in the 
loan portfolio of a savings and loan 
competitor, is regarded as being a 
highly risky one, and a tax-free re- 
serve equal to 12% of share accounts 
is permitted. If, on the other hand, 
the loan happens to be placed in a 
commercial bank’s mortgage portfo- 
lio, it is considered to be of very 
little risk, and a tax-free reserve 
equal to about 1% of deposits is per- 
mitted. I have reference here to the 
same borrower, the same property, 
and the same repayment terms. 

“Tax-free reserve formulas can be 
justified only when such apply 
equally in the same percentage 
based on the same type and volume 
of risk assets regardless of the hold- 
er of the assets.” 


Lauther stated 
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Every Bank Should Be 
a Mortgage Lender 


WHILE the great majority of our 
banks accept savings deposits, ap- 
proximately 60% have little or no 
interest in mortgage loans, Louis S. 
Finger, president of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the A.B.A. 
said while speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Division in New York 
last month. “Although mortgage 
lending is a banking function,” said 
Mr. Finger, “the inactivity of the 
banks in the mortgage field has con- 
tributed greatly to the rapid growth 
of the savings and loan associations 
in the last decade. 

“During the next few years, there 
will be a great demand for credit to 
finance the anticipated housing re- 
quirements. Is it unreasonable to 
suggest that banks accepting sav- 
ings deposits from the people of 
their communities indicate a will- 
ingness to lend a portion of those 
funds to others in the local area 
who desire mortgage loans?” 

Mr. Finger made this strong as- 
sertion: “Just as long as we remain 
indifferent to the demand for mort- 
gage credit, we continue to aid the 
growth of our nonbanking competi- 
tors.” 

Continuing, Mr. Finger stated: 

“Generally speaking, mortgage 
lending tends to increase the use of 
other banking services; and some 
banks have been quite successful in 
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American Bankers Association 


23-25 4th Regional Mortgage Workshop Meeting, 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston 


Oct. 


securing new savings accounts by 
suggesting that savings deposits be 
made each month along with the 
regular mortgage payment. It should 
be the aim of every bank to provide 
a more complete service for its clien- 
tele. To this end, every bank should 
be a mortgage lender.” 

Mr. Finger is president of the An- 
dover (Mass.) Savings Bank. 


August Construction $5.2B 


THE value of total new construc- 
tion put in place in August 1960 
amounted to $5.2-billion, according 
to estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The August seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of total new 
construction was $54.5-billion, 1% 
less than the equivalent annual rate 
of July 1960 and 5% below the Au- 
gust 1959 level. 

The value of total new construc- 
tion expenditures in the first eight 
months of 1960 was $35.5-billion, 
3% less than the total for the first 
eight months of 1959. 

Total new private construction 
expenditures in August 1960 
amounted to $3.5-billion, about the 
same as in July 1960, but 8% under 
the level of August 1959. Spending 
for construction of private residen- 
tial buildings in August 1960 
amounted to $2-billion; 1% less than 
in July 1960 and 16% less than in 
August 1959. 
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9 
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Dec. 


34th Western Regional Trust Conference, 


Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 
9th National Agricultural Credit Confer- Jan. 
ence, Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver 
29th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, The 


Drake, Chicago 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Francis 
Marion Hotel, Charleston, 8. C. 


October 1960 


1961 


Feb. 
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Higher Taxes Pinch 


Homeowners Pocketbook 


AMERICA has a new generation 
of home owners today—about 12,- 
000,000 of them in the past 10 years 
—who are going to have a big voice 
in the future trend of municipal im- 
provements—all because their pock- 
etbooks are beginning to feel the 
pinch of higher taxes. That month- 
ly payment on the mortgage which 
includes a proportionate share of 
principal, interest, taxes, and insur- 
ance, can go higher as new improve- 
ments are made and the tax bite is 
increased. Thus, says the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 
we’re in a period of more careful 
scrutiny of how badly we need cer- 
tain improvements. 

Largely because the country is in 
a period of the fastest growing pop- 
ulation it has ever seen, the thou- 
sands of municipal bodies over the 
nation have likewise been faced with 
growth problems never seen before. 
The result has been a period of un- 
paralleled expansion and spending, 
all of which has to come from taxes. 
Resistance became evident in the 
Fifties, but, says the association, 
it’s likely to become even more pro- 
nounced in the decades ahead. And, 
as a result, there are sure to be 
some developments which can have 
only the most disastrous effects, such 
as many communities voting down 
bond issues for new schools when 
the need is clearly demonstrated. 
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11-13 Conference of Eastern Bankers Association 
Executives, Shamrock Cliff Hotel, New- 
port, R. I. 


23-24 138th National Credit Conference, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago 
6- 8 42nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Wal- 


dorf-Astoria, New York 


Mar. 


6- 8 58th Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
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Mar. 20-22 


30- 
May 3 
3- 5 


Apr. 
May 
May 29- 


June 2 
June 12-24 


15-18 
13-14 


( det. 
Nov. 


Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago 

First National Mortgage Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Fourth Southern Trust Conference, Heidel- 
berg Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 

American Institute of Banking, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle 
Stonier Graduate 

Rutgers University, 
87th Annual Convention, San Francisco 
10th National Agricultural Credit Confer- 
ence, The Statler Hilton, Dallas, Texas 


School of Banking, 
New Brunswick, 


State Associations 


Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

New Hampshire Fall Meeting, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Florida, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour 

Maryland, Cruise on the S.S. Hanseatic 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

Georgia, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah 

Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgom- 

ery 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 

Ohio, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 

Delaware, Hotel du Pont, Wilmington 

Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City 

Illinois, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City 

South Carolina, 
Charleston 

Kansas, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Wichita 

California, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Massachusetts, The Equinox House, Man- 
chester, Vt. 

South Dakota, Sheraton Johnson Hotel, 
Rapid City 

North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 

Minnesota, Saint Paul Hotel, Saint Paul 


Francis Marion Hotel, 
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8-10 
8-11 
11-18 
14-16 
15-17 


15-17 
15-17 
16-17 
16-17 
18-20 
19-21 
22-24 
22-24 
23-25 
23-24 


20-22 


29- 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 
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3- 4 


Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton 
French Lick 

Dist. of Col., The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, 
Vt. 

New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

Utah, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, idaho 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake }jacid 

Vermont, The Equinox House, Manchester, 
Vt. 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea 
Hotel, Portsmouth (New Castle) 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea Hotel, Portsmouth 
(New Castle) 

Washington, Leopold Hotel, Bellingham 

Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, 
Wyo. 

Maine, 
Spring 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phus Springs 

Maine Mutual Savings, The Balsams, Dix- 
ville Notch, N. H. 

Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Equinox 
House, Manchester, Vt. 

Nebraska, Sheraton - Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 

Iowa, Hotel 
Moines 

Oregon, 12th Annual Banking Conference, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland 

* Joint Meeting 


‘Lotel, 


Poland Spring House, Poland 


Fort Des Moines, Des 


Other Organizations 

MBA 47th Annual Convention, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago 

NABAC 36th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles 

National Association of Bank Women, An- 
nual Convention, Huntington-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 

Financial Public Relations Association 
Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 

Southwest Business Equipment Show, Edu- 
cational Bldg., Tulsa State Fairgrounds, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


AUGUST 1961 SEPTEMBER 1961 
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Citizenship 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


poard of Northwest Bancorporation, 
for his efforts to line up the banking 
industry with other groups in fur- 
thering the JCEE’s work. Mr. Thom- 
son is a trustee of JCEE and also 
acts us the liaison person between 
JCEE and the CED, of whose Edu- 
cation Committee he serves as chair- 
man. He has been active in further- 
ing JCEE’s work in the Upper Mid- 
west area and was instrumental in 
instituting the first workshop for 
teachers and school administrators 
on economic education to be held in 
that area. 

Bankers have been active at the 
“grassroots” level, also, as treasutr- 
ers or members of boards of direc- 
ters of local councils, fund-raisers 
and financial contributors, and par- 
ticipants in the workshop and _ in- 
service programs for teachers and 
school administrators. In additicn, 
banks have supplied films and other 
material for use in the councils’ pro- 
grams and have hosted teacher 
groups on field trips and bank visits. 

Ten executives of Bank of Ameri- 
ca N.T. & S.A. are among California 
bankers who have aided the North- 
ern California Council in explaining 
the role of banking in a free-enter- 
prise society. Heading Bank of 
America’s efforts in this regard is 
President S. Clark Beise. An enthu- 
siastic backer of the economic educa- 
tion idea, Mr. Beise was one of the 
original organizers of the Northern 
California Council and serves as a 
trustee. Assisting him in annual fund- 
raising drives and publicizing work- 
shops have been Vice-president Law- 
rence D. Pritchard, in charge of the 
bank’s public relations, and Richard 
W. Goggin, Mr. Beise’s executive as- 
sistant. Seven of the bank’s execu- 
tives have served as lecturers, con- 
sultants, or instructors at council 
workshops, including J. Howard 
Craven, its associate economist. 

Switching over to New England, 
we find bankers playing a key role 


New Filmstrip on Banking 


‘Tes picture below is from the color filmstrip “The Role of the Commer- 
cial Banking System in the American Economy,” produced by the A.B.A. 
Public Relations Council in cooperation with JCEE. The 112-frame strip 
is in three parts: the first deals with the history of banking, the second 
covers bank services, the third the role of banks in the community. An 
illustrated study guide goes with the film. Information is available from 
the Public Relations Council, American Bankers Association, 12 East 


36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


as council members, fund raisers, 
and speakers in the New England 
Economic Education Council, the 
Connecticut Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Economic Education, 
and the local councils in Hartford, 
New Haven, Bridgeport, Fairfield 
County, and the Meriden-Walling- 
ford area. 


New England’s Efforts 


Kenneth Sheldon, director of the 
Center for Economic Education at 
Boston University, lists 11 banks 
which have supported the activities 
of the New England Economic Edu- 
cation Council in Massachusetts, 
Maine, and New Hampshire. Ben- 
jamin F. Stacey, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Boston, 
and Louis §. Finger, president of 


Economic Literacy 


*Banxers cannot afford to overlook the importance of better economic 
education in our schools. A higher level of economic literacy is vitally 
necessary to the future well-being of our country.”—-CaRL A. BIMSON, 
president, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, and president, American 
Bankers Association. 


October 1960 


Andover (Mass.) Savings Bank, 
have taken a particularly active part 
in the council’s work. 

Philmore B. Wass, executive secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Council, 
writes that “since the beginning of 
our economic education program in 
Connecticut, we have had outstand- 
ing support from the banking fra- 
ternity.” He lists seven banks which 
have been regular contributors. Sev- 
eral officers of The Connecticut Bank 
and Trust Company, including its 
chairman, Lester E. Shippee, have 
taken part in the workshops, helped 
arrange for speakers, and spear- 
headed fund-raising drives. 


Other Connecticut banks have 
been active in their local councils. 
Carl G. Freese, president of the Con- 
necticut Savings Bank in New Haven, 
serves as finance committee chair- 
man for the New Haven Council. 


The Greater Hartford Council, 
which was the first such regional af- 
filiate and has the distinction of 
being contemporary with the JCEE, 
was set up 11 years ago with the ac- 
tive assistance of the Hartford Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. 
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Since that time, Herbert E. Welch, 
vice-president of Hartford National 
has served as treasurer of the coun- 
cil and as member of the executive 
committee, and for several years 
Richard Rapport and William J. 
Lowry, vice-presidents, served as 
chairmen of the finance committee 
and spearheaded fund-raising drives. 
In addition, six or seven officers of 
Hartford National have participated 
in workshops and evening programs 
conducted by the council, and the 
bank has also scheduled field trips 
for the council. Mr. Welch says that 
“as a result of contacts made 
through council activities, many of 
the bank’s personnel have been re- 
quested to speak to various teacher 
and student groups.” 


And in New Jersey 

In New Jersey, also, banks have 
played a leading role in the JCEE 
work. S. Guernsey Jones, vice-presi- 
dent of National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co., has been active in the 
workshops conducted by the New 
Jersey Council, and Bradford Coch- 
ran, vice-president of this bank, is 
treasurer of the council and has 
served as chairman of its financial 
advisory committee. 

New Jersey Bank & Trust Co., 
Passaic, too, has long been a staunch 


Teach the Young People 


Tue best chance we have to protect the private enterprise system 
against the inroads of regimentation and communism is by starting to 
teach young people in our secondary schools, high schools, and colleges 
about what it takes for a-sound economic operation in our free society.” 
—W. HAROLD BRENTON, chairman, National Bank of Des Moines, and 
former president, American Bankers Association. 


supporter of the New Jersey Coun- 
cil. Cowles Andrus, president, is a 
member of the council’s board of 
trustees. His bank has sponsored 
two teacher workshops held during 
the school year. Last spring, the 
bank played host to a group of in- 
dustrial, labor, and educational 
leaders, which meeting resulted in 
the establishment of the Passaic 
County Council on Economic Edu- 
cation. 


A Report from lowa 


In Iowa, W. Harold Brenton, pres- 
ident of Brenton Companies and 
chairman, National Bank of Des 
Moines, and a past president of 
A.B.A., has been active in the work 
of the Iowa Council on Economic 
Education for a number of years. 
Recently he was host to a special 
conference of prominent Iowa busi- 
nessmen and educators to review the 
past activities of the council and 


At Purdue University’s active Workshop for Teachers, Lafayette, Ind. Front row, 
I. to r.: Elmer W. Baumgartner, First Bank of Berne, Ind.; Walter H. Bischoff, 
Old National Bank, Evansville; Harold D. Cothrell, Fort Wayne National Bank; 
Worth W. Brummitt, St. Joseph Bank and Trust Company, South Bend. In the 
second row is the Workshop staff: John Hicks, economist and assistant to Purdue’s 
president; Olin W. Davis, director, Economic Education Projects, Division of Adult 
Education, Purdue; Troy Cauley, economist, Indiana University. 


figure out how they should be ex. 
panded and re-directed. The con- 
ferees agreed on a 3-year plan to 
raise sufficient funds to support a 
year-round economic education pro- 
gram with a full-time field director 
at the State University of Iowa. 

Oklahoma is another area jn 
which bankers have played an ener- 
getic and imaginative role in the 
JCEE’s work. Leroy Young, secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Council on 
Economic Education, writes that 
“the National Bank of Tulsa and 
First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany have supported this program 
for many years; by support, I mean 
liberal financial contributions, fur- 
nishing speakers on various pro- 
grams and in workshops, as well as 
being represented on the board of 
directors.” Banks in other Oklahoma 
communities, including Oklahoma 
City, Stillwater, and Bartlesville, 
have also given active support. 

Two vice-presidents of The First 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Tulsa—J. D. Porter and M. H. 
Johnson—have traveled to every cor- 
ner of the state to lecture to teach- 
ers. The expenses of these visits 
plus an annual minimum contribu- 
tion of $500 have been the financial 
aid given to the council by First Na- 
tional. Kenneth N. Domnick, vice- 
president of National Bank of Tulsa, 
writes: 

“The National Bank of Tulsa has 
supported the Oklahoma Council for 
a number of years. Our bank is cer- 
tainly sympathetic with any pro- 
gram that has the worthwhile ob- 
jectives that this organization has. 
We presently have one member on 
the board of directors and annually 
contribute $500 to the council.” 

In Indiana, Olin W. Davis, director 
of Economic Education Projects at 
Purdue University, lists 21 banks in 
that state which have taken part in 
the Purdue Economic Workshops 
since 1957. He writes: 

“The Indiana Bankers Association 
and its members have supported and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 153) 
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Robert V. Fleming Honored by Government Borrowing 
Committee on Retirement from Chairmanship 


OBERT V. FLEMING, chairman of the board of The Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D.C., was honored at the convention by the 
A.B.A. Government Borrowing Committee, from the chairmanship of 
which he retired at his own request after 15 years in the position and 
18 years as a committee member. 

Mr. Fleming, who will remain as a member, received from his col- 
leagues an illuminated testimonial bound in gold-tooled leather. The 
presentation was by Homer J. Livingston, chairman of the board, The 
First National Bank of Chicago. Both bankers are former presidents 
of the Association. Here is the text of the testimonial: 


TO ROBERT V. FLEMING 


The Government Borrowing Committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation was created during the Association year of 1942-1943. Robert V. 
Fleming has served as a member of this committee since its inception. 
After serving as vice-chairman he was appointed chairman and has held 
that post for the past fifteen years. At his request, he will retire from 
the chairmanship at the end of his present term this year but has 
consented to remain as a member of the committee. 


“Bob,” as he is affectionately known by his legion of friends, has given 
distinguished leadership, wise guidance, and unselfish service to the 
work of this committee. He has steadfastly stood for sound money and 
courageous debt management. His understanding and friendly person- 
ality has enriched the lives of all who knew him. 


This testimonial is presented to “Chairman Bob” in sincere appreciation 
of his outstanding contribution and with the affectionate regards of 
all of us who have been privileged to work with him in this important 
Association activity. 


The testimonial was signed by A.B.A. President John W. Reming- 
ton; Vice-president Carl A. Bimson; Executive Vice-president Merle 
E. Selecman; Harold L. Cheadle, secretary of the committee; and by 
the individual members of the Government Borrowing Committee. 


Mr. Fleming 


October 1960 


Banking’s General 


Assembly 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


A.B.A. One provision is that any 
member bank may hold membership 
in one or more of the divisions, pro- 
vided the bank’s operations are with- 
in the additional division’s scope. 
However, neither a state nor a na- 
tional bank may become a member of 
the other division. 

In another change, the Savings and 
Mortgage Division became the Sav- 
ings Division; the mortgage lend- 
ing phase will be administered by the 
separate Mortgage Finance Commit- 
tee. 


“Revolutionary Change” 

Accepting the presidency of the 
Association, Mr. Bimson recalled 
early references to the Dynamic Six- 
ties. “Today in many quarters,” he 
said, “there is a feeling of uncer- 
tainty, but this is usually the case in 
a presidential election year. 

“Regardless of any slowing down 
in certain segments of our economy, 
we are.in a period of revolutionary 
change—one which will create new 
problems that will tax our ingenuity 
and capabilities.” 

A big problem, he continued, is 
management succession. Reminding 
the convention that in the next decade 
banks must replace more than half of 
their 110,000 officers, he urged all 
banks to “take a hard look” at their 
management requirements over the 
next few years. 

“Many banks are finding it is al- 
ready too late to do much about pre- 
paring someone within their own 
organizations to fill a key spot and 
have no alternative except that of 
going outside their bank to find a 
qualified man.” Furthermore, future 
replacements must be people better 
trained, in more specialized fields, 
than banking may now contemplate. 

President Bimson urged members 
to use the office of the Association in 
solving their banking problems. 


Three Targets 


In his report as president, Mr. 
Remington set three targets for 
A.B.A., including maintenance of a 
sound economy in which “an honest 
dollar can assure a clear road ahead,” 
and the need for aggressive merchan- 
dising of bank services. He also said 
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that in 1961 “we will still have an 
opportunity to press for sound tax 
legislation.” 

“We advocate,” he continued, “the 
passage of measures which will re- 
sult in tax justice to individuals and 
to all types of business. Merely be- 
cause tax exemption was given to 
certain groups many years ago is no 
argument for granting them tax 
favoritism today. We should ask 
Congress to examine the substance 
and not the form of a 1951 enactment 
which permits mutual thrift institu- 
tions to escape the payment of Fed- 
eral income taxes so desperately 
needed for national defense and for 
the operation of our Government. 
These mutuals are now big business 
and have grown tremendously, so we 
ask that they aid in the search for a 
fair and equitable way for them to 
join the ranks of substantial Federal 
income taxpayers. The cover of the 
August issue of BANKING tells a 
graphic story of the challenge which 
commercial banking faces in the sav- 
ings field.” (The cover was a chart, 
“Competition for Savings.” ) 

Asserting that bankers should take 
an active interest in public affairs, 
Mr. Remington said they had a 
right to express themselves “against 
a policy of economic direction by an 
all-controlling Government.” Govern- 
ment blueprints should not be sub- 
stituted for private decisions on sav- 
ing, investing and expanding. 


Tax Panel Is Feature 


A convention feature that attract- 
ed an attentive audience was the spe- 
cial meeting for discussion of tax un- 
iformity and reserves for bad debts. 
The Association has sponsored, and 
supports in Congress, legislation that 
would make possible greater uniform- 
ity of taxation of commercial banks, 
mutual savings banks, and savings 
and loan associations. It would also 
provide a simpler, more realistic 
formula for commercial banks’ bad 
debt reserves. 

Mr. Remington, presiding, said it 
was not the A.B.A.’s contention that 
the dividend payments of mutual 
institutions should be limited. “It is 
obvious, however, that these dividend 
payments are made up of two parts: 
an interest payment for the use of 
money and a dividend payment re- 
flecting the profits of ownership.”’ He 
continued : 

“In seeking a solution to the prob- 
lem of inequities in taxation, we have 
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From a beech Jef- 
ferson planted at 
Monticello came a 
special gavel for 
the convention. 
Frank K. Hous- 
ton, honorary 
chairman, Chemi- 
cal Bank New 
York Trust Co., 
and chairman of 
the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Founda- 
tion, hands _ the 
gavel to President 
Remington at the 
Waldorf Astoria. 


tried to find a formula for separating 
the interest payment from the total 
dividend paid by mutual institutions. 
We have felt this interest payment 
should be fully deductible as in the 
case of a commercial bank. We have 
concluded that in the interest of tax 
justice the profit portion of the divi- 
dend payment should be treated as a 
corporate bank is treated.” 

Ben C. Corlett, senior vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Association’s 
Washington office, reviewed legisla- 
tive developments in financial insti- 
tution taxation. He reminded the 
bankers that tax legislation was dif- 
ficult to handle, and suggested that 
they should be “very happy that in 
the short time we have been at it we 
have made as much headway as we 
have up to this time. Our work has 
been largely educational and you 
would be amazed to find the number 
of Congressmen who had no idea of 
the great disparity in taxes that 
exists between the mutual and com- 
mercial institutions.” 


A Savings Competition 
Symposium 


An interesting feature of this 
year’s convention was the sym- 
posium, “Banks Can Win in Sav- 
ings Competition,” conducted at 
the annual meeting of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division. 
Speakers analyzed the savings 
market and offered suggestions 
on how to compete with credit 
unions and savings and loan as- 
sociations. The symposium is re- 
ported in BANKING’S savings 
news department, page 100. 


Drastic changes in taxation don’t 
come overnight, said Mr. Corlett, but 
rather are cumulative. “The only 
thing we need now is the combined 
enthusiasm of every banker backed 
by aggressive action on his part. If 
we will get together and mobilize the 
influence we have at home, I feel cer- 
tain that given a reasonable time we 
will achieve our objectives.” 

Howard J. Stoddard, president, 
Michigan National Bank, Lansing, 
told the special meeting that no seg- 
ment of the economy “should fail to 
accept its fair share of taxation.” 

“The American way of life,” he 
said, “should be just as precious to 
the management of the mutual sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations as to the commercial bankers. 
The burden of taxation should be 
shared as equally as possible.” 

Later in the meeting Joseph C. 
Welman, former president of the 
Association and president of the 
Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mo., led 
an open forum and discussion period. 


Commercial Loan Outlook 


A report by the Credit Policy Com- 
mission said that commercial loans 
could be expected to remain at rela- 
tively high levels for the remainder 
of this year. The report was made by 
Chairman William F. Kelly, president 
of The First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

Asserting that seasonal demands 
for business credit in the last quarter 
“promise to be substantial,’ Mr. 
Kelly said lesser demands or substan- 
tially increased deposits were factors 
that in the past sparked interest rate 
cuts. The recent Federal Reserve dis- 
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Vice-president Fleming 


Banker for 32 Years...and Man of Many Interests 


HE new vice-president of the American Bankers As- 
[sociation Sam M. Fleming of Nashville, is a native 

of the state where he has spent most of his adult 
years—Tennessee. 

He was born in Franklin, Tenn., April 29, 1908, was 
graduated from Vanderbilt University, Class of 1928, 
and that year took a job with The New York Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. He’s been a banker ever since. 

In 1931 he returned to Nashville as manager of the 
credit department of the Third National Bank, Nash- 
ville. In 1950 he was elected president of the bank, his 
present position. 


His A.B.A. Background 


Mr. Fleming has held a series of committee and divi- 
sion posts in the American Bankers Association. He was 
president of the National Bank Division in 1956-57. Pre- 
viously he served as Division vice-president, member of 
its Executive Committee, chairman of the Research and 
Operations Committee, and member of the Real Estate 
Loans Committee. He is a member of the Commissicn 
for the Observance of the 100th Anniversary of the Na- 
tional Banking System. 

He also has been active in the Tennessee Bankers As- 
sociation, the Association of Reserve City Bankers, and 
Robert Morris Associates, of which he is a life member. 
A director of the Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
1957-1960, he was chairman of the Association’s Fed- 
eral Relationships Committee in 1959-1960. 

Mr. Fleming is a director of the Third National Com- 
pany, Nashville; Williamson County Bank, Franklin, 
Tenn.; and of numerous corporations including Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company, Hillsboro Enter- 
prises, Inc., and Bucyrus-Erie Company. He served a 
three-year term as director of the Nashville Branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 


Other Activities 


He also is director and member of executive commit- 
tee, Nashville United Givers Fund; director and vice- 
president, Youth Incorporated; member, executive coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America; member, State of Tennessee 
Civil War Centennial Commission; treasurer, Tennessee 
Historical Society; regional vice-chairman, National 
Fund for Medical Education; and director, Old Woman’s 


October 1960 


Vice-president Fleming 


Home and of Junior Achievement in the city of Nashville. 

A past president of the Vanderbilt University Alumni 
Association, Mr. Fleming is a trustee and member of 
the finance, executive, and hospital committees of the 
university ; trustee and member of the finance committee 
of Meharry Medical College. He is also trustee of Bat- 
tle Ground Academy, Franklin, Tenn., and of Ensworth 
School and Harpeth Hall School, Nashville. 

He served three years as a naval officer in World War 
II, attaining the rank of lieutenant commander. 

His club memberships include Belle Meade Country 
Club, Nashville; Augusta National Golf Club, Augusta, 
Ga.; City Club, Dallas, Tex.; University Club, New York 
City; and Newcomen Society of North America. 

Mr. Fleming married the former Josephine Cliffe of 
Franklin, Tenn. They have a daughter and a son, and 
reside in Nashville. 
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ASSOCIATION LEADERS 


Brief Sketches of Top Men in the Official Family 


ROLAND L. ADAMS 


President, State Bank Division 


OLAND L. ADAMS, president of the 

Bank of York, York, Ala., was 
born in Pine Apple, Alabama, Janu- 
ary 17, 1895. 

He attended Auburn University in 
1915-17 before becoming a Captain 
of Infantry in World War I. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

He entered banking in 1919 as 
cashier of the Bank of York, became 
vice-president in 1927, and presi- 
dent in 1937. 

Mr. Adams was a member of the 
Alabama State Banking Board 1939- 
46 and 1951-54; director of Birming- 
ham Branch, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta 1947-49; and director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
1951-59. He is a director of the Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Northern Rail- 
road Company and of the Alabama 
State Chamber of Commerce, being 
president of the Chamber in 1956-58. 

Long active in bankers’ associa- 
tion activities, Mr. Adams was presi- 
dent of the Alabama Bankers Asso- 
ciation in 1940-41 and secretary- 


President Adams 


Elected at the New York Convention 


treasurer of the association in 1942- 
54. He is a member of the executive 
council of the Independent Bankers 
Association. 

He served the American Bankers 
Association as a member of its 
Treasury Savings Bonds Committee 
in 1952-53; member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Associa- 
tion Section 1952-53; and a member 
of the Agricultural Commission 
1954-57. In the State Bank Division, 
he was a member of the Committee 
on State Banking Departments 1957- 
58; chairman of the Committee on 
State Bank Research 1958-59; chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislation 
1959-60; and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee 1957-60, being chair- 
man in 1959-60. He was elected pres- 
ident of the State Bank Division at 
the annual meeting of the Division 
held in connection with the 86th An- 
nual A.B.A. Convention in New York 
on September 19, 1960. 

He is a member also of the Ala- 
bama Hall of Fame Board, and mem- 
ber and first president of the York 
Rotary Club. 

Mr. Adams and his wife, Carolyn, 
reside in York. They have two 
married daughters. 


ROBERT R. DUNCAN 


President, Trust Division 


OBERT R. DUNCAN, chairman of 
the board of the Harvard Trust 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., was 
born in Cockeysville, Md., November 
2, 1897. He holds an A.B. degree from 
Johns Hopkins University and an 
LL.B from Harvard Law School. 
Mr. Duncan practiced law in Bos- 
ton from 1922 to 1941. In 1941 he 
became president of the Harvard 
Trust Company and in 1959 chair- 
man of the board. He is also a trus- 
tee of the North Avenue Savings 
Bank, Cambridge. 
He was a member of the Executive 


President Duncan 


Council of the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association from 1945 to 1948 and 
was president of that association in 
1950-51. Currently he is a member of 
the association’s committee to revise 
the trust company laws of Massa- 
chusetts (Recodification Committee). 

In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Duncan was a member of 
the Subcommittee on Section 5219 
U.S. Revised Statutes from 1949 to 
1958, being chairman from 1955 to 
1958; vice-president for Massachu- 
setts on the Organization Commit- 
tee in 1951-52; Massachusetts mem- 
ber of the Federal Legislative Coun- 
cil 1954-57; member of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation 1954-58; 
and a member of the A.B.A. Execu- 
tive Council for a three-year term 
1953-56. In the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion, he was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Trust Policies from 1953 
to 1958; served two three-year terms 
on the Division’s Executive Commit- 
tee—1950-53 and 1956-59—hbeing 
chairman in 1958-59; and was Divi- 
sion vice-president in 1959-60. 

Mr. Duncan is a director of the 
Cambridge Electric Light Company, 
the Cambridge Gas Company, and the 
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Greater Boston Better Business Bu- 
reau; treasurer of the Mount Au- 
purn Huspital; treasurer and former 
president of Cambridge Community 
Services ; vice-president and director 
and member of executive committee 
of United Fund of Greater Boston; 
member. Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee for Cambridge on Urban Rede- 
velopment; and is a former Cam- 
bridge chairman of the American 
Red Cross. 

Mr. Duncan is married, has one 
son and one daughter and six grand- 
children. He makes his home in Cam- 
bridge and Francestown, N. H. 


GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR. 


President, Savings Division 


AYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR., presi- 

dent of The First National Bank 
of Chicago, was born Jan. 19, 1910, 
in Chicago. He holds an A.B. from 
Dartmouth and an LL.B. from Har- 
vard Law School. 

He entered banking in 1934 with 
The First National Bank of Chicago. 
He was elected attorney in 1940, 
vice-president in 1945, general vice- 
president in 1958, and president and 
director in 1960. 

Mr. Freeman has been active in 
state and national banking associa- 
tions. He has served on the Illinois 
Bankers Association’s Committee on 
Relations with Other Financial Or- 
ganizations since 1957. He is treas- 
urer and a director of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers. 

In the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, he has been active in the Sav- 


President Freeman 
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ings and Mortgage Division, serv- 
ing on its Committee on Federal 
Legislation from 1951 to 1959, be- 
ing committee chairman in 1958-59. 
He was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Division from 1957 
to 1959 and was Division vice-presi- 
dent in 1959-60. He was a member of 
the A.B.A.’s Research Council from 
1954 to 1957. 

Mr. Freeman is a director of Borg 
Warner Corporation; Central Coa! 
and Coke Corporation; Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company; 
and the Container Corporation of 
America. 

He is a trustee of Northwestern 
University, Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and the Infant Welfare 
Society of Chicago. He was vice 
chairman, Mid-Central Price Adjust- 
ment Board, Army Air Force, 1942- 
45, and was consultant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, May-September 
1957. 

Mr. Freeman is married, has three 
daughters, and resides in Wayne, III. 


BEN H. WOOTEN 


President, National Bank Division 


EN H. WOOTEN, chairman of the 

board of the First National 
Bank in Dallas, Tex., was born in 
Timpson, Tex., December 21, 1894. 
He was graduated from the North 
Texas State College in Denton and 
holds an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree from the University of Arkan- 
Sas. 

Mr. Wooten began his banking 
career in 1919 as assistant cashier of 
the Alba (Tex.) National Bank. From 
1923 to 1926 he was cashier and op- 
erating executive officer of the Farm- 
ers & Merchants National Bank, 
Farmersville (Tex.); in 1929 Texas 
state bank examiner and in 1927 de- 
partmental state bank examiner; 
from 1932 to 1944 president and 
from 1944 to 1953 chairman of the 
board of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Little Rock, Ark.; from 1944 
to 1950 vice-president and member 
of the executive committee of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas. He 
became president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas in 1950, and was 
named chairman of the board in 
1960. 

Mr. Wooten was a director of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers 
from 1953 to 1955. 

In the American Bankers Associa- 


President Wooten 


tion, he was a member of the Insur- 
ance and Protective Committee in 
1950-51; Executive Council 1951-53; 
Administrative Committee 1952-53; 
and Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities 1953-59. In the National 
Bank Division, he was chairman of 
the Committee on Legislation in 
1957-58; a member of the Executive 
Committee 1956-59 and chairman 
of the Committee in 1958-59; and 
vice-president in 1959-60. He is also 
chairman of the Commission for the 
observance of the 100th anniversary 
of national banking in 19638. 

In 1950 Mr. Wooten was named 
Dallas’ Top Salesman by the Dallas 
Sales Executives’ Club; in 1952 Dal- 
las’ Headliner of the Year by the 
Dallas Press Club. He received the 
1952 Linz Award, Dallas’ top honor 
for outstanding community service. 
In 1956 he received a citation from 
the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews recognizing services 
in promoting understanding and 
civic cooperation among all faiths. 
In 1958 he got the New York Sales 
Executives’ Club Applause Award. 
On May 7, 1959, he was presented 
the Horatio Alger Award by the 
American Schools and Colleges As- 
sociation in New York. 

Mr. Wooten is a director of The 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company; The Murray Com- 
pany of Texas; State Fair of Texas; 
Cotton Bowl Athletic Association; 
Baptist Foundation of Texas; Re- 
lief and Annuity Board of Southern 
Baptist Convention; and Texas Re- 
search League. He headed the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce in 1952-53. 
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NORTHWEST 


Victor C. VON MEDING JOHN C. HEMMERLE 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


CHARLES F. NEWHALL 
Vice-President 


Raymonp V. DieBALL Jack W. HALLBERG 
Asst, Cashier Asst, Cashier 


SOUTHWEST 


GEORGE W. MILLER 
Vice-President 
HAWAII 


ERNEST J. HULTGREN Rosert E. WHITE 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


IN ALL 50 STATES 


These men offer you The twenty-five men pictured here are members 


of our Banks and Bankers Division team at 


the finest, full-time The First National Bank of Chicago. They’re 
ee specialists who have only one job—to serve 


correspon dent our more than 2,000 correspondent banks around 
the country. 


banking service! Because they’re assigned to specific geograph- 
ical areas, the Banks and Bankers Division 
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CENTRAL 


NORTHEAST 


WitLiamM T. DwyER H. STANLEY PICKFORD 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


JOSEPH C, FENNER LAWRENCE J. BERRY H. RoBert GRIDLEY 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier Asst, Cashier 


LESLIE V. BJORK ARTHUR F. STAKE 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


JOHN K. TULL CHARLES P. ONGENA 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


R. GARTH Dunn, IR. ANDREW J. NIELO SOUTH EAST 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier BANK PLANNING 
AND DESIGN 


FRED s. FLoyD NEVIN G. BowsER 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


Cc. 
SPECIAL Cuaries L. MONROE 


SERVICES Asst. Cashier 
men understand the problems and needs of local Raymonp E. BRUEN 
bankers. And because they work closely with 
the officers in our ten commercial divisions, 
they’re able to supply our correspondents with 
first-hand financial and industrial information. 


If this is the kind of full-time correspondent 
banking service you want, call or write the 


Banks and Bankers Division today. 
Davin R. MAIN 


National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets @ Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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He is chairman of the board of 
regents of North Texas State Col- 
lege; trustee of Baylor University, 
Waco, and member of Dallas Execu- 
tive Committee; and chairman of 
board of trustees of Baylor Univer- 
sity Medical Center, Dallas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wooten live in Dal- 
las. 


WILLIAM K. MENDENHALL 


President, State 
Association Section 


ILLIAM K. MENDENHALL, exec- 
W utive vice-president of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association, received 
his B.S. from the University of Del- 
aware and completed foreign study 
at the University of Paris. He is a 
graduate of the Public Relations 
School of the New Jersey Bankers As- 
sociation, The Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking, and the School of 
Financial Public Relations. 

Mr. Mendenhall started banking 
with Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, in 1924, remaining until 1937 


President Mendenhall 


as insurance manager. He served the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion in Washington as fidelity bond 
consultant and later became manager 
of the division of research and assist- 
ant secretary of the Towner Rating 
Bureau (now Surety Association) in 
New York. He joined the New Jer- 


sey Bankers Association in 1947. He 
has served as secretary of the NJ. 
B.A. insurance and pension funds 
and was organizer of the As«ocia- 
tion’s School of Public Relations. 

He was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the State Association 
Section of the A.B.A. in 1953-54 and 
again in 1958-59, and served as vice- 
president of the Section in 1959-60, 
He was a member of the A.B.A. In- 
surance and Protective Committee 
from 1949 to 1952 and again from 
1958 to 1960; a member of the A.B.A. 
Public Relations Council in 1953-54; 
and a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil in 1959-60. 

Mr. Mendenhall is a member of 
the American Society of Association 
Executives, Washington; the Nassau 
Club, Princeton; the Down Town 
Club, Newark; Springdale Golf Club, 
Princeton; New Jersey Agricultural 
Society, Trenton; the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington; 
and the State Chamber of Commerce. 

He is married, has a son, a daugh- 
ter, and four grandchildren. He lives 
in Hamilton Township, New Jersey. 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


To subscribers of BANKING 


Index to Volume LII 
July 1959 - June 1960 


Make the most of your copies of BANKING with Index 
to Volume 52! Let it serve as your guide to ideas, 
A. B. A. services and activities—past, present and fu- 
ture. It’s FREE—simply write for one or more copies. 
Then bind the Index with all 12 issues of BANKING 
for the period, July 1959 through June 1960. 


For handy reference purposes it contains an alpha- 
betical listing of author-contributors. Titles of articles 
and departments are indicated by subject, dates of 
issue, and page numbers. 


Each single issue of BANKING is a reservoir of ideas 
and timely news on developments in banking and fi- 
nance, Government and business—at home and 
abroad. You shouldn’t be without it! 
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Building 
with Brazil 


On Sao Paulo’s Avenida Anhangabau, 
a new structure reaches high into the 
Brazilian sky. On September 22, the 
handsome new home of the ‘‘Banco de 
Boston’’ opened its doors... twenty-one 
floors of faith in the future of Brazil. 

Twelve years ago, The First National 
Bank of Boston opened its Sao Paulo 
branch with 68 employees. Today, 245 
people staff our office here. As many 
more man our other Brazilian offices in 
Rio de Janeiro and Santos. We've done 
a lot of growing since we opened in 
Brazil in 1947. We like to think it’s a 
modest tribute to the caliber of banking 
service we have brought to the people 
and the industries of this great and 
growing land. 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts 


IN NEW YORK: Represented by The First Bank of 
Boston (International), 2 Wall St. 


15 FULLY STAFFED OVERSEAS OFFICES IN: 
ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. 
Brazit — Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos. 
Cusa — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos, 

Sancti Spiritus. 


IN EUROPE: Representative Office: 27-32 Old Jewry, 
London, E.C,. 2, England. 


CABLE: ‘“‘Massnat”’ International Telex Number: 
BS1 (Boston). 


NATIONAL BANK 
of 


BOSTON 
pone ) 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Banking’s General 


Assembly 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


count rate reduction “was generally 
admitted to be the force that stimu- 
lated the recent reduction in the 
prime rate.” Despite the fact that the 
differential between those two rates 
was the largest on record, “most 
bankers felt it was an artificially 
created situation.” 

“There is a feeling among bank- 
ers,” said the report, “that lower bill 
rates and interest rates in this coun- 
try are diverting some funds, at least 
temporarily, into foreign channels.” 

It also said “it is obvious that com- 
mercial banks will continue to oper- 
ate with restraint in their lending 
over the next several months.” 


The Program 


BANKING’S schedule with the prin- 
ter—the fellow who has the last say 
in magazine making—prevented us 
from giving as full a report as usual 
on the convention speeches; the pro- 
gram was still under way as we went 
to press. However, we’re able, fortu- 


nately, to report a considerable num- 
ber of the ideas offered by the speak- 
ers, and here they are—in abbreviat- 
ed form. 


Money and Politics 

Dr. Gabriel Hauge, chairman of the 
finance committee, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, reminded 
the bankers: at the first general ses- 
sion that “political campaigns usu- 
ally bring attacks on people in the 
money business and on their poli- 
cies.” He said it “would be most un- 
fortunate if the Federal Reserve's fu- 
ture independence were jeopardized 
by enveloping it in some new eco- 
nomic policy council under Presiden- 
tial control or through the deliberate 
use of the Presidential appointive 
power. We must be alert,” he added, 
“for, like the power to tax, the power 
to appoint is the power to destroy.” 

Dr. Hauge saw in today’s loose- 
money talk “more than a hint of the 
old NRA, whose ghost still haunts 
many minds formed in those desper- 
ate days.” 

“If money rates in this country,” 
he asserted, “should be forced to arti- 
ficially low levels by cheap money 
dogmatists come to high public of- 


The best place to deal with a 


fice, our gold losses could be heavy 
and the consequences severe. I the 
hands of sensible men who under- 
stand and believe in the function of 
flexible interest rates, this nation can 
continue to conduct a monetary pol- 
icy consonant with our changing 
domestic situation even though it 
cannot be done altogether without 
regard for the balance of payments.” 


Our Balance of Payments 

W. Randolph Burgess, U.S. Ambas- 
sador, North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation and former A.B.A. president, 
said the U.S. balance of payments 
problem was not primarily a question 
of Government expenditures abroad, 
but largely a result of “fiscal mone- 
tary, price and cost policies at home, 
which affect the broad swing of our 
economy and our competitive posi- 
tion.” If we keep order by sound goy- 
ernment, sound business, and sound 
labor policies, ‘‘we shall unquestion- 
ably be able to do our full share in 
meeting our external economic re- 
sponsibilities. With the recovery of 
Europe, our partners gradually are 
taking a larger share of the burden.” 

Ambassador Burgess said the U.S. 
nonpartisan record of foreign policy 


banking problem is on the 


e Thirty offices in 21 Connecticut communities 
put Connecticut right at your finger tips. 


e Able, experienced, specialized personnel handle your inquiries. — 


e Our correspondent banking service is tailored to your exact needs. 


... that’s why you’ll find it a very satisfying experience when 
The Connecticut Bank and Trust Company serves you as 
correspondent. Write, wire or phone for full information. 


The Connecticut Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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over the last 15 years has in the main 
been “sound and effective.” 


A Single Commander 

This country’s military power 
should be placed under a supreme 
commander, said General Kenneth C. 
Royull, former Secretary of War and 
the first Secretary of the Army, who 
is now a lawyer in New York City. 

Addressing the National Bank Di- 
vision, he expressed the opinion that 
“the only remedy for the overorgan- 
ized Defense Department is major 
surgery, not repair work or face lift- 
ing.” 


Understudy Training 


Off-the-job training has real val- 
ues, but it isn’t a substitute for on- 
the-job training, the Trust Division 
was told by Robert N. Hilkert, first 
vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadephia. 

“Managerial growth—without in- 
flation,” in Mr. Hilkert’s opinion, 
“must stem principally from job per- 
formance,” and he made a plea for 
the understudy method of training. 


Put Away the Tired Gray Flannels! 


Governor Robert E. Smylie of Ida- 
ho told the State Bank Division that 
the United States will compete suc- 


cessfully with the Russians in world 
markets, “but we are going to have to 
put away some of the tired gray flan- 
nel habits of the 50s and get back 
some of the spirit, vigor, and cour- 
age” that made America a first-rate 
industrial power. 


Banking—When, As and If 

Banking has a program to ensure 
its continued operation in the event 
of an emergency—a nuclear attack, 
for instance. 

John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
board, The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York City, covered the subject 
in his address “Commercial Bank 
Preparedness for Emergency Opera- 
tions” at the convention’s first gen- 
eral session. 


Inter-American Bank 

Robert Cutler, U.S.A. executive di- 
rector of the new Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, said that when the 
bank opened October 1 it should have 
received in first installments paid to 
capital and to the “special fund” ap- 
proximately $115,000,000 and $35,- 
000,000 in national currencies. 
Twelve countries had already paid in 
almost $110,000,000 (in dollars) plus 
substantial amounts of national cur- 
rencies. The bank is “ready for busi- 
ness.” 


Convention Notes 


COMING. The Association’s 1961 
convention will be in San Francisco, 
October 15-18. In 1962 Atlantic City’s 
the scene; the dates, September 23-26. 


HONORED. Past presidents of the 
Association were introduced at the first 
general session by Executive Vice- 
president Merle E. Selecmen. The list 
included: Robert V. Fleming (1935) ; 
Tom K. Smith (1936) ; Orval W. Adams 
(19388); A. L. M. Wiggins (1943); W. 
Randolph Burgess (1944); F. Raymond 
Peterson (1949); W. Harold Brenton 
(1952); Everett D. Reese (1953); Ho- 
mer J. Livingston (1954); Fred F. 
Florence (1955); Erle Cocke (1956); 
Joseph C. Welman (1957); Lee P. Mil- 
ler (1958). 


WELCOME. William S. Gray, presi- 
dent of the New York Clearing House 
Association, convention host, extended 
that organization’s greetings. He is 
chairman of The Hanover Bank. 


MEMORIAL. The State Bank Di- 
vision at its annual meeting adopted a 
memorial tribute to the late Charles A. 
Piper, its vice-president, who was 
drowned on May 19, 1960. It said he had 
“served with distinction” on the Exec- 
utive Committee and as vice-president. 


Exclusively 


We make available to banks and other investors a diversity of 


public utility, railroad, industrial and tax-exempt obligations— 


the obligations of well established corporations and communities. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 «+ 
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AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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THE NEW EINAL EDITION 
RAND MCNALLY INTERNATIONAL 
BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 
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Automation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


men immediately follow up on these 
accounts to ascertain the reason for 
the closeout of the account. 

At the end of each statement cycle 
the computer automatically com- 
putes the service charge for those 
accounts in that statement cycle. 
This service charge is computed ac- 
cording to our formula and is for the 
month in which the actual transac- 
tions took place and not for a prior 
month. The inherent accuracy of the 
computer makes errors in this sery- 
ice charge virtually impossible. 

Each afternoon, after the add 
punch proving operation, the day’s 
checks and deposit slips are fine 
sorted to account number and held 
until the following morning. After 
all reports are studied and appropri- 
ate action on individual checks is 
taken, the checks and deposit slips 
are filed in a customer file until the 
end of a statement cycle. 

When the bank receives the state- 
ments prepared by the service center 
they are audited, and the checks and 
deposit slips are placed in a window 
envelope along with the statement 
and mailed to the customer. A dupli- 
cate copy of the statement is retained 
by the bank in the customer file for 
quick reference. 


Good Starting Point 


Starting with demand deposit ac- 
counting, we believe, is a logical first 
step toward automation because of 
the volume and similarity of transac- 
tions. In the near future we plan to 
utilize the center to process savings 
accounts, instalment loans, and real 
estate mortgages. 

As is obvious, we believe the ad- 
vantages of this processing are 
many. We believe we’ve found an ex- 
cellent answer for a bank which sees 
the need for these advantages, yet 
must keep its capital investment at a 
minimum. Through the Service Bu- 
reau Corporation we can have the 
same economy and speed of opera- 
tion as any large bank at a cost we 
can justify. 


A good housewife now is one who 
thaws out the meals all by herself. 
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Overheard in Chicago: 


“Call Pittsburgh National... they’ll be able to give you 
the information you need. They really know Pittsburgh.” 
Total Resources . . $961,870,568.62 Capital and Surplus . . $81,000,000.00 
rPITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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Here’s news from a new field. 


What's going on in 


On-the-Job Services 


AYS Archie K. Davis, chairman of the A.B.A. Com- 

S mittee on Credit Unions: “Every possible step is 

being taken to help banks compete effectively with 
credit unions.” 

How to meet this competitive situation is an engross- 
ing topic for just about any bank or group of bankers 
these days. The A.B.A. Committee on Credit Unions has 
seen to it that every state bankers association now has, 
along with a pretty full packet of other on-the-job serv- 
ices aids, a list of nationally known speakers on credit 
union competition and how to meet it. Banks and groups 
of bankers in every state can get further information 
either from their state association executive managers, 
or from chairman of state committees handling credit 
union matters. 

These men also have been supplied with lists of those 
banks known presently to be engaged in on-the-job serv- 
ices or one-check-payroll services, and a complete copy 
of the Federal Credit Union Act, both handy to have 
accessible for the bank considering pre-empting cn-the- 
job banking in local businesses before credit unicns get 
into the act. The package also includes summaries, speech 
outlines, and other aids. 


Pittsburgh Bank Offers 
Twenty-four Hour Service 


Twenty-four hour banking service will be available 

as Pittsburgh (Pa.) National Bank’s new “Bank- 

at-Work” program operates through racks like that 

shown below. The program, which began on Sep- 

tember 12, is servicing employees who work in 

locations inconvenient to banking facilities and 
those who work on irregular shifts 


Bank Plan Emphasizes 
Employee Committees 


A plan modeled a little more closely than some on 
credit union structure is reported to be gaining ground 
in bank usage. Security First Bank & Trust Company, 
Grand Haven, Mich., has been offering an on-the-job 
plan called The Money Saver plan, on a licensee basis, to 
other banks. It includes that aspect of a credit union’s 
structure which in-plant banking often does not—mem- 
ber training in business procedures—since it empha- 
sizes administrative committees of employees who work 
with the bank. 


Equal Expenses Would Add 
Two Pereent to CU Rates 


In case you missed it: Credit unions would have to cut 
their dividends by two percentage points or increase 
their charges by the same amount if they paid taxes, 
salaries, and depreciation as commercial banks do, ac- 
cording to a summer issue of the A.B.A.’s credit union 
and on-the-job services Bulletin. 


Is CU Growth Increasing 
Personal Loan Proportion? 


The only consumer loan category whose growth seems 
to have paralleled, line for line, the general upswing in 
total consumer borrowing during the past seven years 
has been that of personal loans. As the persona! loan 
category expands to include ccnsolidation of old debt. 
payment of medical bills, financing vacations and col- 
lege educations, not to mention charge account and 
check-credit services, this catch-all category keeps grow- 
ing in size and proportion. July saw an increase of 
$156,000,000, which was twice the increase in seasonally- 
adjusted ebb-tide automobile paper which only made a 
$28,000,000 increase. Total personal loan outstandings 
for that month hit $3,333,000,000 according to Federal 
Reserve Statistics. 

Observes the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
“The emergence of credit unions as important lenders to 
individuals has provided added impetus to the growth 
of this type of credit.” 


Since the passage of the Federal Credit Union 
Act, credit union lending volume has gone up. At 
the half-year mark, outstandings were $3,570,000,- 
000, 23.3% above a year ago. At least two states are 
liberally following suit and more are expected to 
do the same. 
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U. S. MARINE CORPS 


now using 


The U.S. Marine Corps uses three National 304 Electronic Data Processing Systems: 
Washington, D.C.—Camp Pendleton, California—Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. 


The National 304 simplifies person- 
nel control... reduces the time re- 
quired to prepare reports . . . and 
provides the U.S. Marine Corps with 
more information—quicker—and 
more complete. 

If you were a Marine, your com- 
plete profile would consist of approx- 
imately 150 items of information .. . 
filed on less than two inches of mag- 
netic tape. Complete Marine Corps 
personnel records, covering 475,000 
men, regular and reserve, can be 
stored on 20 reels of tape—a space 
no larger than a suitcase. 


The National 304, designed for 
high-volume business activity, is now 
being applied to all kinds of business 
—industry, finance, retail, and gov- 
ernment. 

It will pay you to evaluate this 
modern electronic system in the light 
of your specific requirements . . . its 
superior punched paper tape and 
card reading ability . . . its “building 
block” design ...its simplified pro- 
gramming techniques. 

For complete information, contact 
the Electronic Sales Division in 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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504 provides a world-wide picture of 


each Marine Corps Unit, including each 
Marine’s training experience, and knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. 


504 streamlines 1,000,000 personnel 


changes annually, Reads 2,000 punched 
cards a minute. Prints reports at speed 
equivalent to 290 typists. 


504 helps prepare budgets, allotment 


checks, training requirements, and will 
perform other record-keeping tasks. 


504 uses only 27 operating personnel 


to control 475,000 records—saving hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


ADDING MACHINES~CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


As BANKING reported in its mid- 
August Newsletter, the issue in the 
interest disclosure bill, on which 
Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
held hearings, is not dead even 
though his bill, as all pending bills, 
died with the 86th Congress. An in- 
terest disclosure measure is advocat- 
ed in the Democratic platform. And 
Senator Douglas has served fair no- 
tice that he will move again next 


break 


for our 
correspondents 


way of serving a customer. At Fifth Third Bank, even a coffee break 


Whenever these fellows get together . 


year to require all lenders to inform 
borrowers in writing in advance 
about charges both in dollars and in 
the simple annual rate of interest. 
Early consideration in the next Con- 
gress is promised. 

Payment under the _ simplified 
formula for figuring bank assess- 
ments for the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation will not become 
due until July 1962. To clear up some 
confusion in the matter, Jesse P. 
Wolcott, chairman of the FDIC, re- 
cently wrote to member banks: 

“These changes . . . will take ef- 


. . Stan Hewitt, Tom 


Anderson, Ed Bolmer, and Ernst ‘Bud’ Hackney, vice president, 
correspondent bank department, during a coffee break, they 
usually talk shop. The experience of one man frequently 


helps another, often resulting in the solution of a 
particular problem, or a new, better, or faster 


may be a break for you. We think you’ll like the close, personal attention, 


and the all-out effort these experienced correspondent bankers give 


THE FIFTH 


THIRD UNION TRUST CO. ° 


your requests. Simply call Cincinnati, MAin 1-5400. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Member: Federal Reserve System ¢ Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


CORRESPONDENT BANK SERVICES—Check Collections ¢ Investment Portfolio Analysis ¢ Market Research e Credit Information ¢ Currency Service 
Overline Loan Accomodations e Wire Transfers ¢ Business and Plant Location ¢ Corporate and Individual Trust Service ¢ Personal Service and many others 


fect with the certified statement to 
be submitted in July 1961. The 
change in the ratio of net assessment 
income to be credited to instired 
banks will become effective with the 
credit for calendar year 1961 to be 
made to insured banks for appiica- 
tion toward the payment of their 
assessments which will become due 
in July 1962.” 

In the excitement of the passage 
of the FDIC bill through the Senate 
in the closing hours of Congress just 
before members left for the conven- 
tions (See “Washington” in August 
BANKING) an interesting feature in 
the report on the bill by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
was overlooked. This was an answer 
to the dissenting views filed by Rep- 
resentative Wright Patman of Texas 
in the House Banking and Currency 
Committee report on the bill. 

The Senate report stated categori- 
cally that the FDIC repaid the 
Treasury and the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks in 1947 and 1948 the 
$289,299,556.99 which it borrowed 
to set up shop back in 1934. In addi- 
tion, it paid $80,522,311.78 in inter- 
est at the required 2% specified in 
the statute. Since then no Govern- 
ment money has been invested in 
FDIC and all insurance losses have 
been paid out of the assessments re- 
ceived from insured banks. And the 
FDIC has built up from these as- 
sessments, after paying all expenses 
and insurance losses, a reserve fund 
which on December 31, 1959 totaled 
$2,089,790,445. 

Two tables accompanying the re- 
port graphically illustrate the stabil- 
izing effect of the FDIC. From 1921, 
the number of bank suspensions rose 
from 505 in a crescendo to 4,000 in 
1933. When the FDIC was set up in 
1934 this dropped to 57 and has con- 
tinued since to as low as one in 1945 
and three last year. 


ODE IN TIME OF RECREATION 


Little bank roll, how | dread 

Saying things that must be said. 
We've been friends for quite a while; 
Maybe you will try to smile. 

Little bank roll of my heart, 

In a day or two we'll start 

On a trip | have in mind, 

Leaving all our cares behind, 

To a grand vacation spot— 

I'll return—but you will not. 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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CURVED? 


HOW WILL YOUR SD ANGULAR? 
COUNTERS BE DESIGNED? 


41 STRAIGHT ? 


STANDARD DIMENSION 
UNDER-COUNTER UNITS 

WILL FIT THEM... 
AND SAVE YOU MONEY 


The photo above shows a noteworthy example of 
how Herring-Hall-Marvin creates custom-designed 
under-counter arrangements at production-line 
prices. 


In this efficient installation each teller has every- 
thing at his fingertips. Note the handy knee-space 
apron sections with adjustable dividers; the key- 
locked cash and storage drawers, the big combin- 
ation-locked silver compartment, the Swing-Away 
seat for the teller’s personal comfort and conven- 


ience. you a copy of our cata- 
log showing our money- 
Let us show you how we can cut new counter costs saving under - counter 


for you. Consider, too, the advantage of being able pe pres nt le 
ation photographs an 
to add to, or rearrange, with minimum expense, practical arrangement 


these self-contained units to meet changing needs. ideas. Write today. 


HERRING -HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 
A division of DIEBOLD, Incorporated HAMILTON, OHIO 


October 1960 
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Farm Problem 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


probable future land requirements 
for the needs of rapidly growing 
rural communities. All of these 
things call for the united efforts of 
farmers, businessmen, religious and 
civic leaders, women’s organizations, 
and public officials. 

In many areas one of the most se- 
rious obstacles in the way of desir- 
able development is the almost com- 
plete absence of legislation permit- 
ting local governments to properly 
zone the areas outside of the larger 


cities and towns. The result is that 
there is no way to protect a new ru- 
ral industry against the encroach- 
ment of undesirable ‘““Honky-Tonky” 
type businesses adjacent to the plant 
site. In order to avoid such detrac- 
tions many rural industries have 
been forced to purchase 100-, 500-, 
and even 1,000-acre tracts cn which 
to build. While rural land is nor- 
mally not expensive and its cost (in- 
cluding provision for utilities) is 
small relative to total investment, it 
is poor policy to depend on excess 
land purchases to accomplish what 
could be accomplished better and at 


Expand Your 


Marine Floor Planning 
At No Risk! 


Lone Star Boat Company now offers a new Dealer Flooring 


Agreement featuring: 


REPURCHASE 


GUARANTEE 


UP TO 7 MONTHS 
BACKED BY LONE STAR'S 


AAAI CREDIT RATING 


Lone Star dealers in your area are stocking 1961 models 
NOW. For details on flooring their merchandise under 
Lone Star’s new Dealer Flooring Agreement, phone, wire, 


or write: 


J. E. McMILLEN, Controller 


BOAT CO. 


1930 E. Main Street 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD BOATS 


Plants in Texas, Indiana, Florida and Pennsylvania 


less cost by more careful planning, 

The lack of adequate rural zoning 
legislation is seen also in the out- 
break of unregulated housing devel- 
opments near the plants and along 
the highways leading to them. These 
not only destroy the value of rouch 
good agricultural land but they cre- 
ate a hazard to highway transporta- 
tion and lay the groundwork for fu- 
ture slums. 


How Bankers Can Help 


Farm owners and the representa- 
tives of industrial organizations 
sometimes have difficulty in getting 
together on a “fair” price for land 
to be used as an industrial site. 
Bankers can be of material help to 
both groups in arriving at a satis- 
factory solution to this problem. 
Bankers and other business groups 
can also be of help in encouraging 
legislators and city officials who oth- 
erwise may be reluctant to authorize 
extension of facilities necessary to 
the establishment of an _ industry 


| more than a short distance outside 
| the incorporated limits of a munici- 
| pality. Citizens generally may look 
| with 


skepticism on any _ proposal 
which involves some sort of ccnces- 
sicn, however temporary it may be. 
In all such situations bankers are in 
a peculiarly favorable positicn to 
analyze the economic soundness of 
the plans proposed and the probable 
economic impact on the area which 
would be made by the development 
under consideration. 

The important thing is that bank- 


| ers, farmers, legislators, civic and 


industrial leaders should view these 
problems with immediate and mv- 
tual concern. Industries in rural 
areas greatly increase the buying 
power of a large segment of the pop- 
ulation and at the point where its 
effects will be most widely felt. They 
relieve the congestion of already 


| overcrowded urban areas and de- 
crease the likelihood of a complete 


catastrophe in the event of war. They 
increase the tax base and add to the 
public revenues the funds needed to 
improve local public services. They 


| provide new and expanded markets 


for farm products and better jobs 
for the wnder-employed members of 
farm families. And they speed the 
adjustments so vital to a healthy ag- 
riculture. 

In all of this the nation’s bankers 
—large and small—occupy a stra- 
tegic position, since they not only 
will have much to say about where 
investments in industry will be 
made, but they will, in large meas- 
ure, guide the economic develop- 
ments which will inevitably flow 
from these investments. 
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AT HOME-ABROAD 


The world, we're told, is “shrinking.” Major cities around 
the world are only hours apart, but the problems of doing 
business on a global scale remain complex. 

American interest in overseas financing and the exchange 
of goods have brought unusual foreign banking responsibili- 
ties for the nation’s banks. That’s why Hanover’s Foreign 
Division has become a most useful supplement for many 
of its correspondents. 

Whatever your problem, wherever your interest may lie 


abroad, The Hanover Bank can be your gateway to the world. 


THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Foreign Transactions + Portfolio Review - Snap-Out Carbon Checks - Air Mail-Pouch Loose - Letters of Credit - HANCORE Plan - Credit Information 
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A World-Wide “Yellow 


s proof of the fact that banks like 

to be accessible, we offer the fol- 
lowing bit of incidental information 
gleaned from the pages of the fifth 
annual edition of the 2,157-page In- 
ternational Telephone Directory. 
Banks, it says, are among the largest 
and most frequently listed categories 
in a directory that includes almost a 
half million firms in 108 nations. 


This, of course, does not include 
the Iron Curtain countries, where all 
the cash eventually winds up in the 
same till. In fact, there is such a 
dearth of banks listed behind the 
Iron Curtain that one might ask 
where they are hiding. No public re- 
lations for them. 

Much to the surprise and chagrin 
of East Germany, which doesn’t have 


Faster... 


We announce that we 
are now producing individ- 
ual mortgage amortization 


schedules on a new Univac 
Solid State Computer 
which computes and prints 
at the rate of 10 lines per 


second, or a page of figures 
each 6 seconds. 


We believe this to be the 
fastest and most econom- 
ical method of producing 
amortization schedules — 
or to put it somewhat dif- 
ferently, send in your orders 
to feed the jaws of this 


ravenous monster. 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


KEnmore 6-1827 


COMPUTERS WITH THE NEWEST EQUIPMENT AT YOUR SERVICE 


@ Write for free full-color cat- 
alog listing 40 original prize- 
winning Christmas displays for 
business or executive home. 


With Yuletide Decorations From 
The Leonard Brynolf Johnson 
Christmas Studio 


A. Lantern Lamp Post—51” high, 25- 
watt flame lamp. Three 07% lamps 
illuminated base. E227 $14.95, 

. Small animated Santa—26” high. 
Santa bows. Gold belt and boots. 
Red velvet coat. E228 $59.80 

. Wee Willie Winkie (Boy) D. Wee 
Willie Winkie (Girl)—Electri- 
fied candle. Red flannel nightgown 
with gold trim. E229 $5.95 

. Christmas tree—28” flocked. 17 
D30 Ice Flake pastel lamps. 
E230 $22.95 

. 60-inch Animated Santa—Swings 
and bows. Welcomes your guests. 
Shipped express collect. E231 
$139.50. 

. Green Visca Tree—2-pc., stands 
7’ high. Decorations not included, 
Express collect. E232 $35.95. 

- White Poinsettia Wreath—red 
poinsettias on white holly leaves. 
Replaceable lamps. E233 $6.95. 

. Green Poinsettia Wreath—red 
and white poinsettia lamps set, 
into green holly leaves. Replace- 
able lamps. E234 $6.50 


LEONARD BRYNOLF JOHNSON 
SMETHPORT, PA. 


DEPT. BK-60 


Book” 


a bank listed, they are as prevalent 
in West Germany as beer gardens 
and sauerbraten. In fact, West Ger- 
many tops the world with 1,000 
banks listed. 

Over 600 of the major banks in 
principal U. 8. cities are listed. Can- 
ada lists about 100, and Iceland 
(pop. 170,000) lists six. 

According to the information re- 


, leased by ITD, if you want to call the 


Gol Sparebank in Gol, Norway, you 
can merely look under category 16, 
or pick up the phone and ask the op- 
erator for Norway, Gol 147. During 
office hours you may talk with any- 
one at this bank for three minutes 
for $12. Or, if you call at night or 
during a weekend, you may talk 
three minutes for $9. The bank will 
probably be closed at that time, but 
since you already have your $9 
ready, you may want to add $3 and 
reach a friend in Paris. If so, ac- 


| cording to ITD, “under Category 20, 


Cabarets—Dancing, you will find the 
names, addresses, and_ telephone 
numbers of most of the famous night 
spots, including Moulin Rouge, Lido, 
and others.” The Moulin Rouge num- 
ber is MON 00-19, and the Lido is 
ELY 11-61. 

The “and others” are probably for 
travelers not on an expense account. 
Rates are not reduced in France at 
night or during the week-end, which 
verifies the old suspicion that France 
is never closed. 

In case calling Gol or Paris is a 


| little too uptownish for you, the ITD 
| affords some very practical uses. For: 
| example, if you are temporarily out 
| of tea, according to the ITD, “you 


can call Uji 0008; that will put you 
in touch with K.K.R. Tsuji Honten 
of 52 Ujimachi, Uji City, Japan, 
who no doubt will be happy to re- 
ceive your inquiry .. .” 

Mr. Honten will probably appre- 


| ciate it if you will remember that tea 


time in Kansas City is bedtime in 
Uji City. 
But then there is really no hurry 


| since he is across the international 


date line and already in tomorrow. 
You can call today, and by jet have 
your tea delivered yesterday. No cost 
is given on this call, possibly since it 
will take you two minutes to give 
the operator the street address, 
which is 52 Ujimachi, in case you’ve 
forgotten. 
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West Bend Announces An Unusual 
New Marine Dealer Franchise Plan... 


“PROJECT---BELLWEATHER™ 


Last year more than 39,000,000 Americans went 
boating for fun, to make boating the No. 1 family 
participation sport in America. They purchased more 
boats, more motors and accessories than ever before. 
Outboard motor sales, for example, soared to a 
record 540,000 units. The whole industry reported 
sales of $2,475,000,000 and experts predict a con- 
tinued increase. 

However, as in any growth or any booming busi- 
ness, marine retailers are facing many problems. 
Problems such as franchises, products, money, busi- 
ness management and selection of lines. Also, many 
persons without sufficient capital and experience are 
getting into the business. 

West Bend’s new franchise plan “‘PROJECT--- BELL- 
WEATHER” is based on a thorough study of the 
marine market. This study reveals that to run a 
profitable marine business, dealers need protection 
of area and of franchises if they are to maintain a 
sound and profitable business in the long run. 

West Bend’s ‘“‘PROJECT--- BELLWEATHER” provides 
this protection plus a comprehensive plan for long 
run business building. Here are some of the features 
of ““PROJECT--- BELLWEATHER” 


Long term area protection based on boating potential. 


A full line of motors ranging from a New Tiger Shark 
large HP motor through the proven Golden Shark 40, 
Silver Shark 25, 18, and 12, 7% Special tothe 2 HP 
Shrimp. 


Full scale factory-service training schools for dealer 
personnel. 


A complete year’s warranty program on both parts and 
labor. 


A field merchandising service for new national advertis- 
ing backing in leading magazines. 


A generous co-operative advertising program for build- 
ing marine dealer strength in their own territories. 


West Bend, famous for its aluminumware products, has 
been manufacturing quality outboard motors since 1945, 
and has the resources to put such a project into effect. Its 
home office is in West Bend, Wisconsin. 


GROW WITH WEST BEND—FASTER 


Many of your customers will be interested in 
“PROJECT ---BELLWEATHER.” 


If you would like further information on it, just drop 
us a line. We believe this to be a step forward in 
making this booming business a sound and profit- 
able investment for good businessmen. 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 
Outboard Motor Division « Hartford, Wisconsin 
West Bend Aluminum Co. (Canada) Ltd., Barrie, Ont. 
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FPRA’s Plans for Boston Convention 


HE new president of the Ameri- 

can Bankers Association, Car] A. 
Bimson, will make the keynote ad- 
dress at the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association’s 1960 convention 
in Boston, October 30 through No- 
vember 3. Mr. Bimson, president of 
the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
is a former president of FPRA. 


Speakers at the convention’s fa- 
miliar feature, the School of Public 
Relations, will cover salesmanship, 
advertising, communications, and 
the presentation of public relations 
messages. The five men who will 
talk on successive days are: William 
Gove, president of the Bill Gove 
Organization, Coral Gables, Fla.; 


HELP YOUR FARM CUSTOMERS 
DO A BETTER MARKETING JOB WITH 


GALE DORN 


Agricultural Representative 
Northwestern Bank of Lewistown 


Lewistown, Montana 
“Our customers frequently comment 
on the value they receive from this 
monthly letter. It is short, concise 
and contains a lot of useful informa- 
tion. We have had a lot of folks 
come in and ask to be added to the 
mailing list because their neighbor 
was getting “Farming For Profit.” 


R. R. HUDELSTON 


Farm Department Manager 
Champaign County Bank & Trust Co. 
Urbana, Illinois 
“We have used Doane’s ‘Farming For Profit’ 
for the past six years and find it of much 
value to our agricultural customers. We are 
very pleased with the service and also find it 
especially useful to Vo-Ag Departments.” 


DOANE 
“Farming For Profit” 


REPORTS 


Here is a convenient, low-cost way for you to 
build better public-relations among farm cus- 
tomers and prospects. Provide them with 
Doane-prepared forecasts of marketing trends; 
advice on when to buy and sell crops and 
livestock, plus production and farm manage- 
ment ideas. These practical, easy-to-read 
monthly bulletins are appreciated... they 
demonstrate that your bank is vitally inter- 
ested in the improvement of agriculture in 
your area. Doane “Farming For Profit’’ re- 
ports are prepared by the Doane staff of over 
150 agricultural specialists—economists, farm 
managers, rural appraisers, researchers. 


EXCLUSIVELY YOURS... 
YOUR NAME ON EVERY REPORT 


“Farming For Profit’? reports can be yours 
exclusively... they are offered to only one 
client in a market. Your bank name (and ad- 
vertisement, if you wish) will be printed across 
the top of each report. Doane will even handle 
mailing the reports for you each month. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 
OF LATEST REPORT 


5142 DELMAR BLVD., DEPT. F-6, ST. Louis 8, MO. 


| tor of the St. 
| Church, East Cleveland, Ohio, will be 


Barton A. Cummings, president of 
Compton Advertising, Inc., New 
York; Julius C. Bernstein, high 
school principal of Livingston, N. J.; 
Norman Cash, president, Television 
Bureau of Advertising, Inc.; and 
George Huntington, vice-president 
and general manager of that organ- 
ization. 

A report on the activities of the 
Foundation for Commercial Banks, 
Philadelphia, will be made by its exec- 
utive secretary, Roger Woods, Jr., 
and Charles E. Moore, vice-presi- 


dent, State-Planters Bank of Com- 
merce and Trusts, Richmond, Va. 
Twenty-nine clinic sessions and 


| several departmental meetings are 
| on the program, covering a wide 
| range of advertising and PR topics. 
| Chairman of this feature is Edward 
| H. Penick, 


senior vice-president, 
Worthen Bank & Trust Company, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Rev. Canon Laurence H. Hall, rec- 


Jordan J. 


Crouch 


Paul’s Episcopal 


the featured speaker at a luncheon 
held in cooperation with the New 
England Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. The banquet speaker is Al 
Capp, creator of “L’il Abner.” 

FPRA’s president this year is 
Reed Sass, vice-president, Fort 
Worth National Bank. The first vice- 
president is Jordan J. Crouch, vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Nevada, Reno. 
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New business overseas — 
thanks to his hometown banker 


During a business call, an officer of 
one of our correspondent banks found 
his customer perplexed about a 
foreign problem. The customer, a 
manufacturer, was having difficulty 
establishing agents and distributors 
for his products in certain countries 
overseas. The banker promised to 
help and knew where to turn. 

He called our International Bank- 
ing Department and explained the 
situation. Through our network of 
overseas correspondents, an immedi- 
ate territorial survey was made in 
the areas involved. The survey pro- 


The 


NORTHERN 


NORTHWEST CORNER 
LASALLE AND MONROE 


duced excellent contacts, which were 
passed on to the manufacturer. 

The result? The manufacturer 
completed selling and distribution 
arrangements that materially in- 
creased the efficiency and profit of 
his overseas operation. And our cor- 
respondent received a substantial 
increase in the accounts carried by 
the manufacturer. 

The Northern Trust offers your 
bank experienced assistance in all 
phases of banking, and our staff will 
always give prompt, personal atten- 
tion to your needs. 


RUST 


BANK 


In the Heart of the Financial District ¢ Chicago, Illinois * Financial 6-SSOO * Member F.D.1I.C. 
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EAGLE-PICHER / Manufacturer's Manufacturer 


In integrated operations, Eagle-Picher mines, smelts, refines and processes zinc 
ore into slab zinc for galvanizing and zinc oxides for paints and ceramics. 


Longer life expectancy is a major sales advantage 
of many products. As a manufacturer’s manufac- 
turer, Eagle-Picher makes major contributions to 
the life expectancy of innumerable products and 
materials through zinc and zinc compounds. 


Eagle-Picher has fostered the growing use of zinc 
galvanizing on all sorts of products from fences to 
barn roofs, corn cribs to milk cans, household uten- 
sils to highway guard rails. Zinc makes them all last 
longer, serve better. The same is true of zinc oxide 


which gives house paint durability, mildew resist- 
ance and hardness. Zinc oxide is equally effective in 
adding strength and toughness to rubber; improving 
heat and shock resistance of glass and chinaware; 
and improving the high tenacity of rayon tire fabrics. 


So versatile a metal as zinc with such a record of 
adding to product durability is apt to have many 
more applications than its present long list. Our 
research in this direction is continuous and we are 
glad to share our knowledge. We welcome inquiries. 


SINCE 1843 ¢ THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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EAGLE-PICHER DIVISIONS 
AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CHEMICALS AND METALS DIVISION 


Zinc and lead pigments and oxides x 
Special purpose electric power supplies * 
Electronic 
cadmium sulphide *% Sulphuric acid * Slab 
zinc x Cadmium *% Chat. 


CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 


Porcelain enamel frits for home appliances, 
plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, architectural 
paneling, outdoor signs and other products 
requiring protective finishes *% ‘‘Lusterlite” all- 
porcelain enameled gasoline service stations. 


FABRICON PRODUCTS 


Waxed paper, polyethylene and cellophane 
wrappers % “Lamin-Art” decorative plastic 
sheets % Molded plastic parts % Custom 
impregnated papers, textiles and glass 
cloth % Automotive parts, such as door 
trim panels, trunk liners, insulator 
mats and glove boxes. 


INSULATION DIVISION 


Insulating cements, blocks, blankets, felts, 
Pipe covering * Diatomite filter aids, aggre- 
gates, absorbents, catalyst supports, 


THE OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 


grade germanium, gallium, | 


President Bimson 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


ers and borrowing customers. There 
has in the past been more emphasis 
upon bank balances on the commer- 
cial side of the bank, but perhaps too 
little attention has been given to the 
fertile field for deposit business from 
| our instalment loan customers. With 
| a little more effort, we may be able 
| to increase our deposit totals from 
present or previous instalment loan 
customers. At any rate, it is worth 
| the effort.” 
In 1955, at the request of Fred 
Florence, incoming A.B.A. president, 
| Carl accepted the chairmanship of the 
| A.B.A.’s Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion, in which capacity he served for 
the next three years. He had been a 
| member of a comparable committee 
from 1948 to 1950, and prior to that 
| had been a director of the National 
Retail Credit Men’s Association. 
Concurrently with his chairman- 
ship of the Instalment Credit Com- 
mission, Carl was a member of the 
| A.B.A.’s Executive Council and Cred- 
| it Policy Committee. This year he 
served on both the A.B.A.’s Small 
| Business Credit Commission and its 
| Study Committee on Credit Unions, 
| and last year he completed a 2-year 
| term on the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
| merce’s Finance Committee, serving 


as chairman of its Sub-Committee on 
Credit Unions. 

In addition to his keen interest in 
the credit side of banking, Carl has 
been active in the Financial Public 
Relations Association for many years, 
serving as vice-president in 1953-54 
and as a director from 1953 to 1956. 


The Bank’s Place in 
Arizona’s Economy 


According to the Western Banker 
for September 1959: 

“In spite of its size, Valley Bank’s 
instalment loan operation is just one 
of several important facets of its 
over-all lending functions. Its mort- 
gage loan division, for example, is 
the largest source of FHA financing 
in the state. And some 70% of all the 
non-real-estate farm loans in the 
state are on the books of its Agricul- 
tural-Livestock Loan Department. 

“These VNB loan dollars (they to- 
taled $326,000,000 outstanding at the 
end of June 1959) are actively at 
work in Arizona—helping to create 
new jobs, homes, and services for the 
60,000 newcomers annually pouring 
into the Grand Canyon State these 
days. 

“To a great extent, Valley Bank— 
the state’s principal source of credit 
—is one of the reasons why Arizona’s 
economy has undergone a rather star- 
tling transformation in the past dec- 


| President Bimson, as chairman of the YMCA membership campaign drive, congratu- 
lates YMCA President Dix Price (left) and Mayor Sam Mardian (right) on reaching 
their goal 
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Molded and extruded rubber parts for the 
automotive, agricultural equipment, electrical | 


appliance, toy and other industries * Natural, 
synthetic and silicone rubber products *& Semi- 
Pneumatic tires % Flexible vinyl parts * Rub- 
ber-to-metal parts * Polyurethane products. 
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ade from a semi-arid agricultural 
type of structure to what is now a 
diversified and well-balanced economy 
in which manufacturing, agriculture, 
tourism, and mining are all major 
contributors.” 

Advertising Age, in a July 1959 
article, credited Carl Bimson’s public 
relations philosophy with helping 
both his bank and the state of Arizona 
to be among the fastest-growing 
units in their respective categories. 

Ever since Carl made Arizona his 
adopted state in 1933, he somehow 
has managed to find time to carry a 
staggering load of community as- 
signments. These last have included 
the presidencies of the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce, Clearing 
House Association, Credit Bureau, 
Better Business Bureau, and Arizona 
Bankers Association. 

In addition, he is an officer to- 
day of numerous community, civic, 
and business organizations—ranging 
from Red Cross and YMCA to direc- 
torships in several Arizona corpora- 
tions. 

A less hardy individual would pale 
at his daily calendar of activity. Re- 
cently his secretary inadvertently 


FIDELITY 
SPECIALISTS 


PROTECTOGRAM 


Valley National’s president explains the bank’s $10,500 annual scholarship fund. 

Looking on is W. J. Bury, vice-president of the bank in charge of personnel and a 

member of the scholarship committee. The fund makes 42 annual cash grants of 

$250 each to Arizona residents on the basis of grades, character, leadership and 
financial need 


Undaunted, Carl covered them all. 
“T had salad at the first one, soup 
at the second, main dish at the third, 


booked him for two more luncheons 
than he had planned. When he counted 
up that morning, they totaled four. 


FIDELITY 
SPECIALISTS 


ATTENTION: BANKERS= 


CONTINUED INFLATIONARY PRESSURES PLUS INCREASED CRIMINAL 
ACTIVITY MAKE IT IMPERATIVE TO REVIEW YOUR PROTECTION 


PROGRAM = 


AMERICAN SURETY’S MODERN "BANK PRESERVER" 


PLAN GIVES YOU MILLION $$ EXCESS PROTECTION = AT LOW 
COST — GET FULL DETAILS PLUS FREE SURVEY OF YOUR SET-UP 


CONTACT OUR NEAREST AGENT OR WIRE OUR BANK DIVISIONe 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
100 BROADWAY, Ne Ye 5y Ne Yo 


"Review your bank's total insurance program through a survey by one of our protection specialists.” 
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and offee and dessert at the last,” he 
exp]: ined to an associate with a grin. 

Usually, Carl doesn’t leave his of- 
fice in downtown Phoenix until 
arourd 6 PM, but after dinner at 
hom: with his charming wife Irene 
(if }.e’s not called upon to attend an 
evening function of some sort) he’ll 
“putier around the garden ’til dark 
or work on one of my cameras.” 


Typically, he doesn’t add that he | 


invariably spends two to four hours 
in reading through a pile of business 
papers carried home nightly in a 
bulging brief-case. 


Views on Advertising 


The Advertising Age article, writ- | 
ten by editorial director S. R. Bern- | 


stein, also quoted the Bimsons as ob- 
serving: 


“We have not been slaves of old | 


practices or traditions, we have been 
willing to experiment with new ideas, 


to take calculated risks, to ignore | 


out-worn dogma, to explode unscien- 
tific banking’ myths.” 

“But,” comments the Western | 
Banker, “unorthodoxy per se has lit- 
tle appeal for Carl Bimson.” As he | 


told ad-man Bernstein in explaining | 
why Valley Bank ads more often than | 
not fall into the offbeat category: 

“Our advertising isn’t unortho- 
dox just to be unorthodox. We have 
a moral behind our ads, and that 
moral is that we are a financial de- 
partment store—friendly and eager 
to serve everyone. Our advertising 
may at times be offbeat, but we never 
leave anyone in doubt about what 
we're selling.’ 

“That observation, to a great ex- 
tent, explains both Carl Bimson’s 
philosophy and his success in life. He 
never leaves anyone in doubt about 
what he’s selling. 

“He encourages advertisements 
with a light touch, including those 
that poke good-natured fun at the 
bank itself. ‘They help to destroy any 
possible image of stuffiness,’ he says 
of the latter. 

“Explanation for the unorthodox 
approach is simple, according to Carl. 
‘We believe that, in being slightly off- 
beat, we get more for our money. 
Until the last few years, practically | 
all bank advertising has been geared | 
to the so-called moneyed classes. Our 
light-touch ads are so contrary to the | 
‘normal’ image of a bank that they’re 
bound to attract attention.’ ” 

There is an anecdote that might be 
called “The Case of the ‘Cold’ Bank | 
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TRADE, INVESTMENT, 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Australia, a young country moving swiftly to a great future, 
offers two-way trade, investment, and industrial opportunities, 
and the Bank of New South Wales, the first and largest commercial 
bank in Australia, can help those interested. 


The Bank’s complete banking service includes such specialized 
facilities as trade and industrial enquiries, economic and trade 


information, and a complete travel service. 


The Bank, through 


more than 1,000 branches and agencies in Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, is closely and constantly in touch 
with industry, business, and agriculture in the areas it serves. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


International Division: John W. McEwen, Chief Manager 


Founded in Australia in 1817 — Incorporated with limited liability 


From coast to coast, thousands of \ 


industrial, commercial and institution- 
al establishments have discovered the 
economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, hold- 
up, sabotage and other hazards. 

The leader in automatic property 


protection, ADT manufactures, in- | 


stalls, maintains and operates the most 
modern protection systems available 
anywhere. ADT electric and electron- 
ic systems are specifically designed to 
provide maximum security at lowest 
cost. Thousands of ADT subscribers 
enjoy substantial savings over other, 


less dependable and far more expen- 
sive methods of guarding their proper- 
ties. At the same time, they are as- 
sured of the most reliable protection 
available. 

ADT central stations are located 
in principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
systems may be connected directly to 
police and fire departments. These 
systems are fully maintained and reg- 
ularly tested by ADT specialists. 

For additional information, call our 
sales office in your city, listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Burglar Alarms 
or Fire Alarms, or write to our Execu- 
tive Office. 


Controlled Componies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY ADOT 


Executive Office: 


MAT IO WME 


155 Sixth Avenve, 
ORGANI 


New York 13, N Vs 
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. ee are times when bankers cannot 
make available to a client the full amount of 


money desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 
gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 
basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 
ices. These include— 

Old-line factoring 

Non-notification factoring 

e¢ Accounts receivable financing 
Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 
funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 
secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 
purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 
been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 
quiries. regarding our services, and will be pleased 
to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue @ New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


Lobby.” When Carl heard that -ome 
customers were critical of the color 
scheme employed in a recent re:mnod- 


| eling of the bank’s Douglas br:nch, 


he promptly drove 244 miles t: the 


| Douglas office (located in the far 
| southeastern corner of the state), 


carefully inspected the decor::tion, 
agreed the adverse comments were 
justified—and ordered the entire 


| lobby repainted! Then, to make cer- 


tain everybody in the area knew how 
much he appreciated the friendly in- 


| terest they take in the bank’s layout, 


he had his advertising department 
prepare a self-explanatory newspa- 
per advertisement. The ad said: 

“Not long ago we remodeled our 


| lobby, finishing it in soft color shades 
| befitting a bank. 


“A number of Douglas folks told 


| us they thought the interior created 
| a ‘cold’ atmosphere, out of keeping 
| with Valley Bank traditions. 


“Since we’re actually quite warm 


| and friendly, we not only appreci- 
| ated the remarks—we did something 


about the situation! 
“So our lobby has now been re- 


| painted from stem to stern—and we 

| hope you like it. We cordially invite 

| you to inspect our ‘new look’ and 

| pass along your comments to our Mr. 
Sundheimer.” 


| Opinions Widely Known 


Carl Bimson’s views on _ various 
bank problems were well known to 
the nation’s bankers before he as- 
sumed the A.B.A. presidency. In the 
Association’s behalf he traveled 70,- 
000 miles in the 11 months of his 


| vice-presidency, speaking at 23 major 


banker meetings. Some of his re- 


| marks are quoted below. 


On the subjects of personnel and 


| employee training (annual conven- 
| tion, Arkansas Bankers  Associa- 
| tion) : 


“In these days of Sputniks and 


Face Sample! NEW LOW PRICED, _ electronic gadgetry, the emphasis 
a OHIGH QUALITY | seems to be on engineering and sci- 


GIVE-AWAY MEMO CALENDARS ence; but I cannot refrain from com- 


————————————— menting that we still need to educate 
A gift that’s used and appreciated by your commercial ac- 


GR he Privil of Serving N° counts all year long . . . and your large billboard ad a few people to run the business of 


Give Us a appears on each page! They see it every time they glance the country.” 
UNGTON - at the calendar! Check these features: superior quality, 
AR heavy white paper, metal tinning and hanger, large dates, 
memo space, day of year, moon phase, preceeding and 


:——e months, attractive red and black colors, and “Since our real basic problem is 
your 6” x 122" ad on each page! Never before has such 


a quality calendar been offered at this low price: | manpower, it follows that the manner 
for | in which we meet future competition 
( ower prices on targer il- 
“100 only 49¢ quantities, too!) | is going to depend largely on our ab 


: ity to secure adequate personnel, in 
Write tor Free Sample Today: || terms of both numbers and capabil- 


HERITAGE MANUFACTURING, Heritage ity. 


Heritage Bldg., Ft. Worth 12, Texas 


* * * 


~ 
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Drive-In drives out traffic problem! 


George T. Nelson, Assistant 
Cashier of Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
says, ‘The only way to handle 
the traffic was with a Mosler- 
equipped drive-in facility. We 
thought our new drive-in would 
handle the same number of trans- 
actions as the previous installa- 
tion. Instead, each of the four 
Mosler drive-in windows did the 
same amount of business! The 
four windows handled well over 
5000 customers in December.” 

Says Robert K. Goodwin, 
Chairman of the Board: “The 
basis for our phenomenal growth 
is warm customer relationships. 
Our customers needed the con- 
venience of a drive-in facility, so 
we gave them one.” 


E. F. Buckley, President, says, 
“We are most satisfied with 
Mosler equipment. The electri- 
cally operated deposit drawer 
efficiently serves small and large 
cars...even trucks. We used 
Mosler equipment exclusively. 
It’s trouble-free and has won 


“This Mosler walk-up window really surprised 
us. Even though the main bank is just up the 
street, it averaged a transaction every two min- 
utes in the month of December.” 


Prokiem Solving — A Mosler Specialty 


From the largest bank vaults to 
the smallest safe deposit boxes, 
Mosler design and manufactur- 
ing experience is at your service. 
Write for information on any 
kind of customer convenience and 
protection equipment. 


“The facilities in our Mosler Drive-In Windows 
are so complete that each one is practically a 
branch office in itself. Their ease of operation 
keeps our tellers comfortable and alert.” 


The Mosler Safe Company 


October 1960 


Dept. A-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 


In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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have questions about 


TAXATION... 
CANADA? 


“Your Guide To Business in Canada,” published 
by Canada’s First Bank, includes a survey in 
laymen’s language of the major Canadian taxes 
affecting your clients’ business or personal in- 
terests in Canada. These include Federal and 
Provincial taxes, and special subsidiaries, invest- 
ment companies and oil, natural gas and minerals. 
Your Canadian-minded clients will find it “must” 
reading. 

To obtain your copy, write on your letterhead to 


our nearest U.S. office, or to the Business Devel- 
opment Department, Head Office. 


Bank or MonrrREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 


Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
NEW YORK: Two Wall St. © SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office: Woutreatl 


800 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE «+ RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue September 14, 1960 


1,500,000 Shares 
BOSTON CAPITAL CORPORATION 


A Federal Licensee under the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 


(This does not involve supervision of management or investment practices or policies) 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $1) 


Price $15.00 per share 


In the opinion of counsel the 1958 amendments to the Federal Internal Revenue Code permit 
an investor in the stock of a small business investment company to deduct from ordinary 
income, rather than from capital gains, any loss he may sustain with respect to such stock. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated 
from only such of the several underwriters as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 
BACHE & CO. FRANCIS!.duPONT&CO. HAYDEN, MILLER & CO. 
HAYDEN, STONE & CO. E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. SHIELDS € COMPANY 
WALSTON & CO., INC. MODEL, ROLAND & STONE 
PRESCOTT, SHEPARD & CO., INC. GOODBODY & CO. 
RITER & CO. WM. C. RONEY & COMPANY 
WOODCOCK, MOYER, FRICKE & FRENCH 


Incorporated 


| 1,340 employees 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134 


“Organized banking has long been 
a leader in the field of profes: ional 
adult education. It is upon this ‘oun- 
dation of tested and effectiv: em- 
ployee training that the indus: ry js 
now developing an expanded a:.d ¢o- 
ordinated approach to future e-luca- 
tional needs.” 

On management succession and 
successor training (mid-winter con- 
ference, Wisconsin Bankers As:socia- 
tion) : 

“Banking is still a business where 


| our real management ‘grows up’ with 
| the business. Our job is to heip de- 


velop our management succession 


| within our own institution whenever 


possible. 
“Naturally there must be adequate 


| supervision at all levels, but too often 
| we hear of the retention of all deci- 


sion-making in ‘the old man,’ with 
the result that the staff is not 
equipped mentally or by training to 
carry on in his absence either tem- 
porarily or permanently upon his de- 
mise. We should learn as I recently 
read, as a bit of advice to manage- 
ment on the training of their succes- 
sors, to ‘keep your nose in but your 
fingers out.’ In other words, even if 
you could do it better, give your men 


| an opportunity, under your guidance 


of course, to muddle through. Only by 


| doing jobs themselves and having the 
| responsibility of making decisions on 
| their own, while you are still around, 


can they be expected to learn to make 


| them when you are gone.” 


| Women Bank Officers 


On the subject of women in bank- 
ing, the following is taken from an 


| article by Trudy Howard in the 
| Houston Post in February 1956: 


“Today, 853 of Valley National’s 
are women, 18 
women are officers. [The bank now 
has 24 women officers.| This bank 
probably has more women in more 


| varied positions of responsibility 
| than any bank its size in the nation. 


“As Mr. Bimson states it: ‘Women 


| outnumber men in banking by a two- 
| to-one margin. They are indispen- 


sable to banking; given proper op- 


| portunity and training, they demon- 
| strate executive abilities equal to 


those of most men. In many instances, 
they possess skills not duplicated by 


| any men.’ He warns that men in the 


banking fraternity who are advisers 


| to business can rightfully be charged 


BANKING 
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with being poor businessmen if they | 


overlook this vast reservoir of tal- 
ent.” 

On increasing profits (Arkansas 
Bankers Association) : 

“Qne solution to increased profits 
is to nave more goods to sell or, in 
banking terms, more money to lend. 
This means increased deposits and is 
one of the reasons I have mentioned 


the serious inroads made on the com- | 
mercial bank’s share of the available 
savings dollars. We should strive to | 
prevent further encroachment by or- | 


ganizations such as credit unions, for 
example, which are, in some cases, 
casting an eye on the commercial 
field.” 


Costs and Automation 


On costs and automation (Arkan- 
sas Bankers Association) : 


“Banking is essentially a service | 


business, and the service we provide 
is performed primarily by individ- 


uals. While some portion of this la- | 
bor may be performed by machines, | 
we will find that the employees re- | 
placed by them are, for the most part, | 


in the lower salary brackets. Further- 
more, we are going to be faced with 
an increasing demand for bank serv- 


ices; and it may well be that the use | 
of electronic equipment will do no | 
more than enable us to exert a level- | 
ing influence on our operating costs.” | 


Public Affairs 


On banker participation in public | 
affairs (mid-winter conference, Ohio | 


Bankers Association) : 

“The first phase of any program 
of encouraging more active partici- 
pation in politics is probably that of 
convincing ourselves that the task is 
necessary. 


“Certainly, any casual study of the | 
inflationary trend which has been 


taking place in our country, the out- 


ward flow of our gold stock, the huge | 
. should shock us | 
into the realization that it’s about | 


Federal deficit . . 


time we take a close second look at 


our ‘hands off’ policy and make our 


wishes known. 


“Just a word of warning might be | 
in order, however. There is the feel- | 
ing on the part of some that a pell- | 
mell rush into political activity might | 


boomerang against business. 


“Our greatest strength, I believe, | 
lies in the work that we can do in | 
improving our lines of communica- | 
tion with our own employees, share- | 
holders, political leaders, neighbors, | 
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contro 
banking 
time... 


with the 
NEW 


BA ECORDER 


Accurate time records are mandatory for a bank. The 
wage-hour laws require accurate accounting of employee 
time. Then, too, it is necessary that time of entry and leaving 
safe deposit vaults be recorded. 

The new Lathem 4001-5 does both of these time-keeping 
jobs. It records hours, minutes, month and date, and year. 
Use a time card and you have a payroll time recorder. Use a 
safe deposit entry form and you get an indisputable record 
of the time of each entry and departure. 

Even the design of this Lathem recorder is in keeping 
with the modern, functional appearance of today’s banking 
equipment. Gone is the old-fashioned, awkward time re- 
corder shape. Your Lathem fits in beautifully no matter 
where you locate it. 

And the price? Less than a standard typewriter! Mail the 
coupon for full details today. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 


r 
i 


90 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me full informa- 
tion, including prices, about the Lathem 4001-5 Banker’s Time 
Recorder. 
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‘HELP 
SCIENCE 
FIGHT 


One out of every five 
Americans is infected with 
TB. Chances are that one 
out of twenty of those in- 
fected will break down with 
active disease during his 
lifetime. Your Christ- 
mas Seal contribution can 
help research find a way to 
prevent those breakdowns 
— perhaps to save someone 
you love. 


ANSWER 
YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
SEAL 
LETTER 
TODAY 


e 


and other persons with whom we 
come into contact in a social or busi- 
ness way.” 

On inflation (Arizona Cattle Feed- 
ers Conference) : 

“We are faced with two alterna- 
tives. The first is to put up with our 
‘creeping inflation’ as an increased 
cost of doing business and watch it 
erode our savings, deplete the income 
of our retired people, destroy values 


| in our insurance policies, and in gen- 
| eral undermine our economy which 


could certainly have a damaging ef- 
fect upon beef consumption. 
“The second is to have fortitude 


| enough to deny ourselves the things 


we cannot pay for, to cease asking 
Uncle Sam for ‘free’ handouts, to bal- 
ance our Federal budget, and get 
back on an even keel. 

“Which way we go is not up to 
Congress so much as it is up to the 
American public to let Congress 
know what it wants.” 


Problems in the Future 


On future problems 
Bankers Association) : 
“We will have to compete even more 


(Arkansas 


| fiercely with non-banking financial 


institutions. Obviously, this compe- 
tition will have to be in the form of 
increased conveniences, better serv- 
ices, and improved customer rela- 
tions. 

“We will have to watch our inter- 
est rates on loans and be sure that 
we do not choke our customers on 
the one hand or deprive our stock- 
holders of earnings on the other. 

“We will have to pay close atten- 
tion to our manpower needs lest we 
find our key personnel slipping away 
to better positions either because of 
higher salaries, the challenge of 
greater responsibility, more prestige 
—or because of all three. 


“Finally, we will be forced t» cyl. 
tivate every possible operating econ- 
omy. Electronics, improved cpera- 
tions, better budgeting, and plain 
common sense and willingness to 
adopt new and better procedures wil] 
all play an important part in reduc. 
ing costs and increasing revenues.” 

A key to Carl’s philosophy is found 
in a quotation from April 1957 Fi- 
nance: 

“Keenly interested in the continued 
expansion of Arizona’s economy, 
Carl Bimson has been hailed as ‘one 
of the state’s best salesmen.’ First 
and last a realist, he justifies the in- 
creasing amount of time he spends in 
helping to promote the state’s re. 
markable growth by noting that 
‘what benefits Arizona benefits the 
Valley Bank.’ ” 

Another is in his statement: 

“We must never lose sight that 
banking has become a business of 
merchandising and selling. We have 
no tangible goods to sell, only serv- 
ices. Therefore it is all the more im- 
portant that all contacts create a fa- 
vorable impression of our bank. ... 
Why spend thousands for advertis- 
ing, expensive quarters, unless we se- 
lect our employees and train them 
properly to meet and treat the pub- 
lic?” 

The Western Banker gave a clue to 
Carl’s wide acceptance for the office 
he has recently assumed: 

“His friends insist his favorite 
hobbies are ‘meeting people and help- 
ing things to grow.’ 

“They’re probably right, too. Carl 
Bimson’s office is always accessible to 
callers without appointments (he 
even answers his own phone), and 
the challenge of a new assignment of 
importance always seems to make 
his dark brown eyes sparkle more 
than ever.” 


A Succession Program 


Ons of the principal concerns of Carl Bimson as a banker and as a leader of bank- 
ers is the matter of management succession and management training. 

Here is his own description of how a succession and training program is working 
in the bank which he heads, the Valley National Bank of Phoenix, Arizona. 

“Since 1950 we have enrolled 169 men whom we felt had some potential. Turnover 
in this group has been quite low, with over 70% of them still with us—of whom 98 
are now on the job and 28 still in training. These men have all had some university 
work and come from 17 different institutions in various parts of the U.S. 

“From this group we have obtained eight assistant vice-presidents; 11 branch 
managers; 30 assistant managers, and eight pro-managers. There is an assortment 
of assistant cashiers, trust officers, loan officers, and new business representatives. 
and all of these men are either officers or on their way.” 
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National Bank 
June 15 Assets 


HE total assets reported by the 

4,542 active national banks in the 
United States and possessions on 
June 15, 1960, amounted to $131,- 
400,000,000, it has been announced 
by Comptroller of the Currency Ray 
M. Gidney. The total assets showed 
an increase of $2,100,000,000 over 
the amount reported by the 4,541 ac- 
tive national banks on March 15, 
1960, the date of the previous call, 
and an increase of $5,178,000,000 
over the amount reported by the 
4,559 banks on June 10, 1959. 

The deposits of the banks on June 
15 were $116,200,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,500,000,000 since March. 
Included in the deposit figures were 
demand deposits of individuals, 
partnerships, and corporations of 
$59,600,000,000, a decrease of $600,- 


000,000, and time deposits of indi- | 


viduals, partnerships, and corpora- 


tions of $34,700,000,000, an increase | 
of $500,000,000. Deposits of the | 


United States Government of $3,- 
800,000,000 increased $1,100,000,000 
in the period; deposits of states and 
political subdivisions of $8,100,- 
000,000 increased $200,000,000, and 
deposits of banks of $8,400,000,000 
showed an increase of $200,000,000. 
Postal savings deposits were $8,- 
464,000 and certified and cashiers’ 
checks, etc., were $1,600,000,000. 


Other Loans 


Gross loans and discounts on June 
15, 1960, of $63,600,000,000 showed 
an increase of $2,000,000,000 since 
March. Commercial and industrial 
loans of $23,400,000,000 increased 
$729,000,000, while loans on real 
estate of $15,300,000,000 increased 
$90,000,000. Loans to financial insti- 
tutions amounted to $4,900,000,000, 
an increase of $253,000,000. Retail 
automobile instalment loans of $4,- 
900,000,000 showed an increase of 
$299,000,000. Other types of retail 
instalment loans of $1,500,000,000 
showed an increase of $23,000,000. 
Loans to brokers and dealers in se- 
curities, and others for the purpose 
of purchasing or carrying stocks, 
bonds, and other securities of $1,- 
700,000,000 increased $129,000,000. 
Other loans, including loans to farm- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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BEEN 
IN THE 


HEADLINES 


LATELY? 


Holdups are going up — good rea- 
son why now is the time to review 
your bank’s insurance program 
with your independent agent or 
broker. Ask him to explain the 
many advantages you gain with 
Banker’s Blanket Bonds (includ- 
ing special catastrophe protec- 
tion) created by National Surety 
and Fireman’s Fund—leaders 
through the years in the develop- 
ment of new and broader forms 
of coverage. Because National 
Surety is backed by the Fund of 
Experience, you can count on a 
hole-proof policy to safeguard 
your bank’s financial resources. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Central Bonding Offices: 

3333 California Street, San Francisco 
110 William Street, New York 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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and easy-to-refer-to in a 5-section 
Accobind® Credit File folder, in- 
dexed for Memoranda, Statements, 
Agency Reports, Inquiries, Miscel- 
laneous. (Other index guides avail- 
able on order for special applica- 


tions.) This folder is one of the many | 


Acco filing aids specifically designed 
for banks. 


New instant binder for banks! 


i important papers f. t | 
Organizes Sup | bonds, stocks, and other securities 


| aggregated $39,900,000,000, 


without marring. Grips at a touch 
of the finger—releases instantly, too. 


Accogrip* is ideal for daily and | 


monthly reports, letters, statements, 

work sheets. Long-lasting genuine 

pressboard; letter, legal or special 
sizes. 

@Registered Trade Mark 

*TM pending 


For more ideas on up-to-date filing 
techniques for banks, ask your secre- 
tary to get Acco’s new booklet “Ideas 
That Save Time and Space” —/ree at 
better office outfitters, or write 


ACCO PRODUCTS 


A Division or NATSER CoRPORATION 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Cy., Ltd., Toronto 
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Treasury Offerings by 
Cash Subscription 


| ea months rumors had been float- 


ing around in financial circles that 
the Treasury, still disturbed by the 


| unexpected speculation in pre-emp- 
| tive rights during the June 1958 re- 
| funding, might abolish these “rights” 
| and offer an issue for cash subscrip- 
| tion. 


The Treasury confirmed these 


| rumors when it opened its books on 
| the August refunding and offered 
| two new issues for cash subscription. 

| This meant that holders of maturing 
Each client’s credit file is complete | 


securities would not have pre-emp- 
tive rights on the new issues, but that 


| anyone with the money could go into 


the market. 
In a letter to an Iowa banker, ex- 


| plaining the Treasury’s action, Under 


Secretary Baird said: “This allot- 
ment procedure was necessary pri- 


| marily because of our decision to rely 


upon cash borrowing to obtain the 


| funds to pay off the maturing securi- 


June Bank Assets 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139) 


| ers and other loans to individuals 


(repair and modernization and in- 


| stalment cash loans, and single-pay- 
ment 
| showed an increase of $522,000,000 


loans) of  $11,900,000,000 


since March. The percentage of net 


| loans and discounts (after deduction 
| of valuation reserves of $1,226,348,- 


000) to total assets on June 15, 1960, 


| was 47.47 in comparison with 46.67 


in March and 44.21 in June 1959. 
Total investments of the banks in 


a de- 
crease of $500,000,000 since March. 
Included in the investments were 


obligations of the United States Gov- 
| ernment of $29,300,000,000 ($70,- 


438,000 of which were guaranteed 
obligations). These investments, rep- 
resenting 22.29% of total assets, 


| were decreased by $396,000,000 dur- 
ing the period. Other bonds, stocks, 


| and other 
| 000,000, including $9,000,000,000 of 


securities of $10,600,- 


obligations of states and other politi- 
cal subdivisions, showed a decrease 
of $117,000,000 since March. 


ties, rather than to use the prior 
method in which holders of maturing 
issues were granted pre-emptive 
rights to the new securities The 
cash financing method seemed clear- 
ly desirable in this instance because 
of the opportunity to retire $1.4-bil- 
lion of Government debt, largely as 
a result of the $1.1-billion budget 
surplus realized in the past fiscal 
year; because of the desirability for 
the Treasury to determine the 
amount of new 3%% bonds that 
would be issued, which determina- 
tion would have been left to the mar- 
ket if the customary rights refunding 
had been employed; and because of 
our desire to make certain that 
speculative forces did not bear too 
heavily on the financing.” 


Smaller New Issue 


He added that if the Treasury had 
granted pre-emptive rights, it would 
have greatly complicated retiring 
$1.4-billion of the public debt. In ad- 
dition, only partial rights could have 
been granted, since the new issue 
was smaller than the maturing issue. 

“If the $5.5-billion of Federal Re- 
serve holdings had not been allotted 
in full,” the Under Secretary said, “a 
large amount of reserves initially 
would have been taken out of the 
banking system as the Treasury drew 
down its balances with banks to re- 
deem the Federal Reserve’s hold- 
ings.” He stated: “Presumably, the 
Federal Reserve would have taken 
offsetting actions, but this would 
have meant open market purchases 
(supplying reserves) on a very large, 
and probably impracticable, scale 
with severe market repercussions.” 


Test of Market 


Under Secretary Baird explained 
that full allotments went to “other 
investors of a public character... 
for the reason that sound practice re- 
quires that there be a ‘test of the 
market,’ both as to price and terms 
of allotment, for any Government 
securities which the Federal Reserve 
acquires.” He noted that “Inasmuch 
as this was the first instance of such 
an operation, the grouping was ad- 
mittedly experimental.” 
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When Colonial Trust wed Citizen's National 
Remington Kard-Veyer served as best machine! 


Mergers are complicated as every banker knows, 
but one banker — Francis M. White, Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, of the newly created 
Colonial Bank & Trust Company of Waterbury, 
Conn., knows how to keep the complications to 
a minimum. He reports: “The reorganization 
of the Central Information File with mecha- 
nized Kard-Veyer units was extremely valuable 
in our recent merger. The effortless operation of 
this electrically powered equipment kept file 


production fast, smooth and accurate... con- 
tinues to help Colonial Bank serve its customers 
more efficiently.” 


Remington Rand can help you select the right 
Kard-Veyer Unit for your particular banking 
operation — CUSTOMER INFORMATION FILES * 
CHECK FILING * SIGNATURE FILES * TRUST INDEXES 
* MASTER ACCOUNT NUMBERING INDEXES * LOAN 
INDEXES 


For an illustrated brochure describing all Kard-Veyer models 
write Room 2070, 122 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17 — specify LBV811 


Remington. Fland. Systems 0% srerry rand 


October 1960 


122 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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lasy Way to 
MORE loan Business! 


DELBRIDGE 


TIME PAYMENT 
PURCHASE PLAN CHARTS 


Sure-fire, proven way to create 
goodwill, get more loan bus- 
ness! Given gratis to furniture 
and appliance dealers, contrac- 
tors and builders, these charts 
(with bank name imprinted on 
them if desired) serve as gentle 
and constant reminders of your 
courtesy —and that your organ- 
ization makes loans! 


FOR FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE 
LOANS 


Charts available with 
computations based 
on (1) straight add- 
on interest (2) level- 
yield discount—$5.00 
minimum charge. 
Nine interest rates 
from 44% to 12%. 
Covers unpaid bal- 
ances from $1.00 to 
$5,000.00 repay- 
able in 6, 9, 12, 15, 
18, 21, 24, 30-and 
36 months. 


FOR HOME 
IMPROVEMENT 
LOANS 


Charts based on 
level-yield discount 
plan with $5.00 mini- 
mum charge, ad- 
justed to equalize all 
monthly payments. 
Thirteen interest 
rates from 5% to 
814%. Covers un- 
paid balances from 
$1.00 to $5,000.00 
repayable in 6, 9, 
12, 15, 18, 21; 24, 
30, 36, 42, 48, 54 
and 60 months. 


For more information 
plus sample chart, 
write today to... 


Caloulating Shstems Gre. 


2502-10 SUTTON AVE 


« ST. LOUIS 17, MO 


| mechanization 


New Problems for Examiners 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


In an examination of the changes 
which bank automation should bring 
to the internal organization of many 
commercial banks the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia says: 


Automation should strengthen in- 
ternal audit controls by separating 
completely the origination and proces- 
sing of entries. The auditor’s job, we 
understand, will be more to audit the 
entire system and less to check de- 
tailed masses of documents and fig- 
ures. But vigilance will be no less 
essential. No system, automated or 
not, is so perfect that dishonest em- 
ployees won’t try to beat it. Just a few 
months ago the business press made 
much of the apprehension in New 
York City of one of the first auto- 
mated embezzlers. 


A recent series of articles on bank 
in the Philadelphia 
Fed’s Business Review brings togeth- 
er some fascinating information on 
the changes since banking was born 
in Babylonia 4,000 years ago. It fo- 
cuses, of course, on today’s miracle 


machines—the “cavalcade of hard-* 


ware”—which involve a complete 
transformation of bank operation. 
Stimulated by the growth in volume 
and multiplicity of new activities in 
banking, “tronics” seem sure to 
spread rapidly among banks in com- 
ing years as the flow of banking pa- 


| per swells to a mighty torrent beyond 


the capacity of available staffs to 


| handle by past methods. 


The Challenge to Banks 


Here is the challenge, as described 
by the Philadelphia Fed: Banking’s 
biggest job is processing checks, each 
of which passes through 214 banks 
and is handled up to 20 times. It is 
estimated that in 1970 over 22-bil- 
lion checks will be written, enough 
if placed end to end to reach to the 
moon and back six times. Not only 
checks will grow in volume as the 


| country continues to expand, but sav- 


ings accounts, commercial loans, 
mortgages, and consumer credit, not 
to overlook the paperwork generated 
by such innovations as_ revolving 
check credit, charge-account banking, 
and other services. 

To handle all this paperwork there 
just won’t be enough people. At the 
rate banking employment has grown 
the past 15 years, by the year 2100 


the entire working force would »e jp 
banks. Therefore, bank mech: niza- 
tion is a “must.” It will at one time 
reduce the need for more man; ower 
and increase bank accuracy and ef- 
ficiency. For the examiner, inciden- 
tally, new processes will make it 
possible to get information never be- 
fore obtainable. 


Mechanization Isn‘t New 


Bank mechanization of the pre- 
electronic sort has been coming for 
many years. Now mechanization 
seems to be acquiring jet propulsion. 
In the 1890s, as related here some 
time ago, the late Senator Charles 
Tobey was a bank clerk in New Eng- 
land, making out checks in pen and 
ink in his clear, round hand. By 1914 
check-signing equipment, punched- 
card tabulators, automatic typewrit- 
ers, billing machines, and addressing 
machines were in wide business use. 
The idea for punched cards dates 
back to the Jacquard loom of 1780 
and was first used in paperwork dur- 
ing the processing of the U.S. Cen- 
sus of 1890. 


But the Equipment Is 

Today banking equipment in com- 
mon* yse includes: window posting 
machines, proof machines, conven- 
tional bookkeeping machines, and 
punched card tabulating equipment. 
Newer equipment includes electronic 
bookkeeping machines and electron- 
ic computers. The former use check- 
ing account statements bearing a 
black stripe containing iron powder 
which, when magnetized, carries in- 
formation which the machine reads 
and revises, while simultaneously 
printing the information in ordinary 
ink on the front of the statement. 

Electronic computers seem to work 
miracles. A big one takes less than 
a second to do a job the fastest clerk 
could scarcely complete in a week 
by hand. The “sequenced” type of 
computer stores basic records on reels 
of magnetic tape. It will bring an ac- 
count up to date in the wink of an 
eye, and accurately. The computer 
which poses a real problem for the 
bank examiner is the “random ac- 
cess” type. Its master records stay in 
a memory unit inside the appara- 
tus. The computer can pick out any 
account at random and up-date it in 
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a friction of a second. This is book- | 


keey ng without books. 


Tie fact that “tronics” are very | 
cost! and today can be afforded by | 


only the biggest banks does not mean 
that smaller banks will not sooner or 
later benefit from these marvels of 
scier:ve. Most banks seem to be 
weighing the pros and cons of co- 
oper:itive use of electronic bookkeep- 
ing machines. Several alternative 
methods of sharing available equip- 
ment are now being established. Co- 
operative bank bookkeeping is 
around the corner. 

“Computers,” the Philadelphia 
Fed remarks, “have other important 
banking jobs besides deposit ac- 
counting. They are, or soon will be, 


keeping track of consumer and mort- | 
gage loans, figuring payrolls, and ac- | 


counting for trusts. 


Unexplored Avenues 


“In fact, there are almost unlimited 
possibilities for using computers in 
banking. There is no reason why 
they can’t do market research or 
credit analysis. And why not ask a 
computer to pick the best possible 
location for a new branch or to solve 
management and policy problems? 
It is possible, for example, for a com- 
puter to figure how to run a bank so 
as to maximize profits and minimize 
risks.”’ 

Lacking an electronic “seeing eye,” 
the examiner may employ test decks 
of cards where punch cards are in- 
volved, test tapes, and other test 
procedures. 

One way or another, this challenge 
to bank examination will be licked. 


© 
BANK 
€ TRUST 


“T want to withdraw!” 


October 1960 


Prescription for Reject Rate 


Now that a number of sorters have been delivered 
and we are no longer blinded by the dazzling per- 
formance of these machines, our focus comes upon 
the checks that make these machines perform. 


Checks that insure maximum sorting efficiency 
should be made on machinery specially adapted for 
MICR printing, by people with experience and back- 
ground in magnetic printing research, and on a paper 
created for the purpose. For checks that are both 
safe and sortable specify La Monte 

Safety Papers 
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¢ News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


and mailings go out regularly to indi- 
vidual customers and business con- 
cerns. 


Brazilian Bankers Learn 
Banking American Style 


HE Fidelity State Bank of Garden 

City, Kans., was host to seven 
Brazilian bankers, their interpreters, 
and technical leader during their re- 
cent tour of the United States to 
study agricultural credit techniques 
used by the nation’s banks. 

The Brazilians observed bank op- 
erations in Texas, Indiana, Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Ohio after 
spending three weeks in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The tour was under the 
auspices of the International Cooper- 
ation Administration and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in coop- 
eration with the land grant colleges. 

Officers of the Fidelity State Bank 
who took the lead in aeeyetior an 


BLUE 


1961 


When the National Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Ark., was selected to give “‘ciass- 
room” instruction to seven visiting Brazilian bankers, it was the fourth time this 
bank was chosen by the International Cooperation Administration and the U. §, 
Department of Agriculture for foreign banker teaching purposes. 

The group shown above received three days of classroom instruction and two days 
of field trip instruction on how credit is used by American farmers. 

Vice-president William W. Phillips, Jr., is shown at right leading class discussion, 
while Agricultural Representative Howard Parette, second from right, points to 
figures on the blackboard to illustrate his comments. 


ling; and Assistant Agricultural Rep- 

resentative Milton N. Thomas. 
Among the statistical forms used 

by Fidelity in teaching the Brazilian 


intensive study program for the visit- 
ing bankers included President R. N. 
Downie; Vice-president and Agri- 
cultural B. Et- 


BOOKS 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


What is a boat or motor worth? 


How much to loan? 


GET THE FACTS FAST 


With facts and figures at your 
fingertips, you can offer your 
marine customers that ‘‘extra’’ 
service of having the answers 
NOW! 


A reference for 
outboard motors for the 
past 12 years. Includes 


trade-in facts, labor 


DEALER TRADE 


GUIDE 


the Marine Industry abos 101 Guitar Building 


iN ° 
conversion _ tables, 


charts, and other data 
on every outboard 
motor manufactured 

the U.S. during the past 
11 years. $3.00 


300 pages of trade-in 
facts, trends in boats, 
boat operation charts, 
and other valuable 
details on outboards, Bria 
houseboats, canoes, 
and popular ‘‘off-beat'’ 
boats. This is the book 
that 7,000 marine deal- 
ers wrote. $3.50 


Mo 


Columbia 
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banxers were (1) the bank’s com- 
parative statement covering a 414- 
year period; (2) chart showing the 
bank’s trade territory; (3) chart 
showing the average value of farm 


(4) a farm operating budget, show- | 


ing estimated income, expenses, and 
monthly operating budget; (5) chat- 
tel nortgage used to secure a typical 
farm loan; (6) a farm inspection re- 
port; and (7) several typical farm 
customer financial statements. 


More Voter Understanding 
of Agriculture Needed 


“AUTOMATABELS. .. 


products in Finney County, Kansas; | 


F 60-million Americans who vote on | 


November 8 adequately understood 
agriculture, current discussions of 
farm legislation might be less inter- 
esting, but the farm problem would 
be greatly alleviated, Dr. Lawrence 
E. Kreider, secretary of the A.B.A.’s 
Committee on Credit Unions, recent- 
ly told the National Workshop on 
Economics for Business Education 
Teachers at Montclair State College. 

“While the processors and distrib- 


utors of farm-produced commodities | 
add approximately $80-billion worth | 
of goods and services to our economy | 


each year, nearly 90% of the voters 
are nonfarmers who determine to a 
large extent legislative policies which 


affect the long-run economy of Amer- | 
ica’s agriculture,” Dr. Kreider stated. | 
“We must recognize the changing | 


nature of agriculture and of the en- 
tire economy,” he continued. “For 
example, problems in the cotton in- 
dustry in 1920, when synthetic fibers 
were not a major competitive factor, 
were different from today, 
man-made fibers are quite competi- 


tive and account for approximately | 
one-half as much fiber consumption | 
as does cotton. In a recent decade, | 
the cotton industry lost a 500,000- | 
bale fiber market for auto tires to | 


when | 


Start saving up to 10% right now with 

Ever Ready’s new pin-feed automatic 
| labels. These amazingly inexpensive 

“Automatabels” have refashioned auto- 
| matic labeling and proved a consider- 
able savings for banks, insurance firms, 
schools, government agencies and vir- 
tually every type of business. In three 
| sizes, thrifty “Automatabels” will op- 
erate smoothly and effectively in every 
| business machine with a pin-feed platen 
| or tractor feed, and in addition, are 
| used extensively in convenient roll form 


synthetic producers. The point is, | 


problems change with time.” 


Continuing, Dr. Kreider pointed | 
out that “actually, the annual replace- | 
ment of capital items [by farmers] is | 
becoming a greater problem than the | 
level of capital inventories. From | 


1940 to 1960, the proportion of farm- 
ers’ gross income used for the re- 
placement of capital 


Gentlemen: 


for all platen feed typewriters. 
‘“‘Automatabels” are pressure sensitive 
and will adhere to almost anything. 
Their adhesive provides a smooth- 
as-glass surface when applied to tabu- 
lator cards, assuring perfect operation. 
Ever Ready’s 50 years of label experi- 
ence guarantees the finest quality at 
quantity prices. Send coupon below 
today for more detailed information 
on “Automatabels” and Ever Ready’s 
Label Idea Kit. ‘““Automatabels” come 
in roll form and fanfolded packs. 


READY LABEL 


CORPORATION 


355 Cortlandt Street + Belleville 9, New Jersey 
leaders in label printing for almost half a century. 


[1] Please send me detailed information regarding *‘Automatabels.”” 
[[] Please send me actual samples of your ‘‘Automatabels.”’ 


[] Please send me Ever Ready’s Label Idea Kit. 


items—nota- | 


bly machinery and equipment—in- | 
creased by about one-half! The in- | 
creasing depreciation of farm capital | 
portends a further rise in claims on | 


gross farm income.” 


October 1960 
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A Bargain in 


BANK CHECKS 


Toaun CHECKS are one of the great- 

est bargains in the world today, is 

| the conclusion of an article, “Here’s 

Where Your Money Goes,” sched- 

uled for the October Reader’s Divest. ' 

The article salutes the banking indus- [ 

try for the amazing speed and ease : 
| 


with which it sends checks through 
the intricate financial pipelines that 
connect 14,000 U. S. banks, and la- 
bels such a system as a “marvel in 
action.” 

In the detailed article, author J. D. 
Ratcliff traces the travels of checks 
from signing to monthly statement 
envelope. He explains in laymen’s 

terms the sequence of events set in 
BANCO D. TA motion when a mythical resident of 
Oldest established and largest Ban lombia Spring Valley, N. Y., cashes a $10 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, IDENT check at a Salem, Oreg., motel. The 
chain reaction that begins when the 
motel proprietor deposits the check 
in his Salem bank is described as 
being “‘as complex as any that occurs 
in an atomic laboratory.” 

The author points out that the $10 
check deposited in Salem—one of 14- 
billion written each year—travels E 
2,500 miles, leaves a record of its pas- ' 
sage at every stop, and is handled 
by perhaps 20 people, all in the space 
of two or three days. 

“If you tend to grumble at the 
amount a bank charges to handle 
your checks, have a second thought,” 
| the author warns. “You are getting 
one of the greatest bargains in the 
world today.” 

‘‘Here’s Where Your Money Goes” i 
is designed to enlighten millions of 
customers who write a check 
and tend to think the matter closed 
l | when they seal the envelope. To them 
Reading BANKING at home is like | it will bring some appreciation of 
looking in on a bankers’ conference > as the time, care, and money expended 
without leaving your favorite arm- NEW 

FITS il by the banking industry to see such 
ACCOUNTS 
with a : | tupeconinted inserted in their month- 
FUT RE | y statements. 
Pays SCHOOL | 


FOR THOSE SEEKING A NEW CAREER 


@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 
TOTAL ASSETS: 


More than $900 Million Pesos 
(Approximately. US. $135.000.000) 


TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
Imports Exports 


1958: US. $276.500.000 US. $409.500.000 
1959: US. $377.130.000 US. $418.089.000 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


130 BRANCHES 


chair. $5.00 per year. 


American Bankers Association 
12 E. 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


With so many compact cars on the 
streets, you have to look right, left, 
and down. 


CHILDREN 


Major securities brokerage firm seeks trainees. es 

Liberal pay during on-job training including 

3-month course at New York headquarters. | E D U CATI ONAL A great advantage in, marriage is 
Representatives in firm’s many offices benefit THRI FT. 


from prestige, facilities of outstanding firm. that you can’t make a fool out of 


Resumés to Box 24, DoreEMus & Co., Adver- eta evmoteaam | yourself without knowing it. 
tising, 120 Broadway, New York 5. 5 | 
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The in the Business 
are Boston Bound....! 


Because ... come October 30 FPRA’s 

national 45th Annual Convention will be-in 

full swing. Advertising and promotional 

ideas will be bouncing off the walls. It’s axiomatic 
at FPRA Conventions that everyone brings 

at least one good idea with him and returns 
home with half a dozen or more. 


The FPRA annual meet is a working, 


learning, doing convention...is famous 


for it as a matter of fact. And, since 


> 


the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
time is set aside for pleasure too. 
time to make new friendships, 

time to re-new old ones. 

All in all, attendance at the big FPRA 
Convention is a rewarding experience. 
Don’t miss it! Don’t let us miss you! Write or 


call FPRA right now for your reservation. 


All bankers... member or 

not, you're invited to the —— 

FPRA 45th Annual Convention, \e 

October 30 to November 3, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


of 
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FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION 
Clearing House for PR Ideas 


October 1960 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Tel. STate 2:5547. 
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At your service— 


in MICHIGAN 


Call on us... 


IN PERSON-—At Fort and Congress at Shelby— Detroit 
BY PHONE—-W Oodward 5-4000 


BY WIRE-—Bank Wire, Western Union or Bell 
Teletype (DE 487) 


BY CABLE—Address MANUBANK 
The experienced officers of Manufacturers Corre- 


spondent Banking Division are ever-ready to provide 
individual, alert cooperation in the handling of your 


transactions. 


For the best results call on Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit—the bank in close 


touch with Michigan markets. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 
Offices in the tri-county area of Metropolitan Detroit 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WANTED-ALIVE 


UNUSUAL-PROVEN-SUCCESSFUL 
NEWSPAPER AD CAMPAIGNS 


@ We have 87 Banks interested in 
buying your successful ad cam- 
paigns. Cash or royalties will pay 
for your own advertising plus a 
handsome profit. 


@ We are currently syndicating on 
1 PER CITY basis the famous MON- 
EY! MONEY! MONEY! series (Fea- 
tured in BANKING), plus the strik- 
ing Editorial-Style ads GUESS 
WHO? and FICTION AND FACT. 


@ We would like to see your cam- 
paigns for 10 days. You can see 
ours for 10 days. Clip the coupon 
and mail now! 


ADVERTISING FEATURES SYNDICATE 

175 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y 

At NO COST OR OBLIGATION send us for 10 day 
FREE examination the Ad Campaigns you adver- 
tised in BANKING. 


Address ... 
City .... 
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MODERN COVERS 


Machine or Hand Posting | 
| Passsooxs ? | 


Our designers will create special covers 
to meet your requirements. Without obli- 
gation submit your present passbooks 
for special redesigns and quotations. 


Credit Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohie 


Licensed in all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 


Reading BANKING at home is like 

looking in on a_ bankers’ conference 

without leaving your favorite arm- 
chair. $5.00 per year. 


American Bankers Association 
12 E. 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


Way to Better Lowa 
Agreement Audit ; 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 
| Here are typical examples ¢: 
| auditor’s opinion report: 


UNQUALIFIED OPINION 


We have examined the baliace 
sheet of X Company as of Decem- 
ber 31, 195x and the related state- 
ments of income and retained exrn- 
ings for the year then ended. Our 
examination was made in accord- 
ance with generally accepted auvdit- 
ing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the account- 
ing records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered neces- 
sary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying 
balance sheet and statements of 
income and retained earnings pre- 
sent fairly the financial position of 
X Company at December 31, 195x, 
and the results of its operations for 
the year then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a basis con- 
sistent with that of the preceding 
year. 


QUALIFICATION AS TO SCOPE 
UNQUALIFIED OPINION 


. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards, and ac- 
cordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we consid- 
ered necessary in the circum- 
stances; however, it was not prac- 
ticable to confirm accounts receiv- 
able from Government agencies, as 
to which we have satisfied ourselves 
by other auditing procedures. 

In our opinion, the accompanying 
balance sheet and statements of in- 
come and retained earnings present 
. 


QUALIFIED OPINION 

. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards, and 
accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such 
other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circum- 
stances, 

In our opinion, except as to such 
adjustments as may result from 
final determination of litigation as 
explained in Note 1, the accom- 
panying balance sheet and state- 
ments of income and retained earn- 
ings present fairly .. . 


If loan agreements were to specify 
nothing more than an “audit,” it is 
possible that the borrower might 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 
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It doesn’t seem likely. Yet if you asked the people 
who really know him — you’d discover that this 
California prospector is a man of high reputation 
and considerable wealth. He has a substantial 
savings account. An assortment of “blue chip” 
securities. And just down the canyon—a small but 
prosperous quicksilver mine. 

Providing credit information in depth is just 
one of the many services offered by Bank of 
America, the bank that knows California. What- 


One Account Covers All California 


October 1960 


ever your correspondent requirements — portfolio 
analysis from our headquarters in San Francisco, 
last minute market reports from the leading trade 
centers of the world, or direct routing of transit 
items on cities in any part of the state — Bank of 
America can assist you. 

For complete correspondent service, write, wire 
or call: Corporation and Bank Relations Depart- 
ment, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. Or 
660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148) 
limit severely the scope of the audi- 
tor’s work. Under such circum- 
stances auditing standards require 
that the auditor’s report include a: 


DISCLAIMER OF OPINION 

In accordance with the terms of 
our engagement, we did not follow 
the generally accepted auditing 
procedures of communicating with 
debtors to confirm accounts receiv- 
able balances and of observing the 
methods used by your employees in 
determining inventory quantities. 
Because of these limitations, the 


scope of our examination was not 
sufficient to permit us to express an 
opinion on the accompanying finan- 
cial statements taken as a whole. 


Attention is drawn to the expres- 
sion “opinion of a qualified independ- 
ent accountant” in the opening para- 
graph. An important point to con- 
sider (but difficult to define and de- 
termine) in setting loan conditions 
is the competence of the auditor. An 
audit can be no more reliable than 
the competence and integrity of the 
person who performs it. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


September 7, 1960 


$23,000,000 


OLD OCEAN FUEL COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 5% SERIES DUE 1981 


Direct placement of these Bonds with institutional 
investors has been negotiated by 
the undersigned. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


HARTFORD CLEVELAND 


Although bankers usually req: ire 
an audit as one of the tools to ap- 
praise the credit risk of the | or. 
rower, the audit may be of ¢g: eat 
value to the borrower, particulary jf 
he conducts a small business and has 
never had an audit. 

Because of the diversity of the 
tests conducted in an audit, the »ro- 
fessional accountant soon bec: mes 
aware of the financial condition of 
the business. He comes to know, as 
few outsiders can, what makes a 
business strong or weak, efficient or 
inefficient. By reason of his experij- 


| ence he is able to spot a wide variety 
| of operational and financial (and 
| sometimes management) weaknesses 


during the course of the audit, and 


| can advise the businessman on im- 
| proved management techniques. 


Poor financial planning and con- 


| trol has been the cause of more than 


50% of the small business failures 
each year. As a by-product of an au- 


| dit, the businessman has a profes- 


sional adviser on call whose knowl- 


| edge of his financial affairs is cur- 
| rent and complete, and who can help 
| set up the financial controls his busi- 


ness requires. 


| Title of Integrity 


CPAs are the only national group 
who, by their title, offer the banker 


| some assurance of their competence 
| and integrity. In some states there 


are still non-certified accountants 
who are licensed by the state and who 
can perform the required audits and 
give opinions on financial statements 
upon which we bankers may rely, if 
experience and outside check has 
satisfied us as to their competence. 

A solution to the problem of ter- 


| minology which would reduce, if not 


eliminate, confusion and misinter- 


| pretation in audit provisions in loan 


agreements lies in proper wording of 
the clauses. If a banker wants finan- 
cial statements, with an opinion as 
to their fairness from a qualified in- 
dependent accountant upon whom he 
can rely, it would be desirable to 
have that section of the agreement 
referring to financial statements 
specify the submission of “.. . fi- 
nancial statements, audited in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted au- 
diting standards by an independent 
certified public accountant or li- 
censed public accountant, certified or 
licensed by a regulatory authority of 
a state or other political subdivision 
of the United States.” 
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Management 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


debt totaling $184-billion, $704,- 
pillio’ was short-term, $73-billion 
interniediate, and $40%4-billion ma- 
turin in five years or longer. 

The mere passage of time causes 
the debt maturity to shorten. This 
undesirable change, notwithstand- 
ing Treasury debt management, is 
reflected in the chart on maturity 
distribution of the marketable debt. 
The Treasury is not particularly 
concerned with the under-one-year 
debt of more than $70-billion, be- 


cause the liquidity needs of the | 
economy call for a very short-term | 


debt of this size. The fact that about 


$26-billion of bills roll over in week- | 
ly auctions lessens the market im- | 


pact. 


1-to-5-year Debt 

What does greatly concern the 
Treasury, however, is the rapid 
growth in the 1-to-5-year debt, which 
rose from $2414-billion in 1946 to 
$73-billion this year. Unless some- 
thing is done about it, more and 
more of this intermediate debt will 
fall into the less-than-one-year cate- 
gory. 

The bonded debt of more than five 
years maturity has been shrinking 
fast. During the recent period of 
strong credit demands and high in- 
terest rates this long-term area could 
not be entered by Treasury offerings 
because of the statutory 414% cou- 
pon ceiling. 

Declining interest rates in recent 
months have enabled the Treasury to 
extend a small amount of debt into 
the over-five-years category, but not 
enough. The Treasury issued $500,- 
000,000 of 25-year bonds in April, 
$300,000,000 of 8-year bonds in June, 
and $1-billion of 8-year maturities as 
part of the August refunding. In 
June also it used advance refunding 


to reduce the outstanding 214s of | 


November 1961 from $11- to $7-bil- 
lion. 

The chart, 
Bond Maturities, graphically shows 


what time has done to the maturity | 


schedule. In 1946 the wartime 214s 
had more than 20 years to run; last 
June their life had been shortened 


to between 9 and 13 years. Sold to | 
long-term investors in the first place, 


they are fast becoming intermediate- 
term securities increasingly attrac- 
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Treasury Note and | 


tive to commercial banks and others, 
and less attractive to their original 
holders. 

Thus, in 1946 the 214s of 1962 
were, to the extent of nearly half, 
held by insurance companies and 
mutual savings banks; and but 3% 
were held by the Fed and Govern- 
ment investment accounts. The pic- 
ture has changed radically with time. 
Commercial banks now hold 48%, a 
more than tenfold increase, while 
holdings by insurance companies 
and mutual savings banks have 
shrunk from 46% to 8%. Advance 


refunding has a job to do here. Un- 
der Secretary Baird says: “It is eas- 
ier to keep a satisfied customer than 
to wait until he is dissatisfied and 
then try to sell him something else.” 

The advantage of advance refund- 
ing under favorable conditions is 
that it can produce the maximum 
debt extension with the minimum of 
market disturbance and distortion. 
The Treasury refunded some of its 
1972 maturities in advance when it 
issued the 234% Investment B bonds 
in 1951. Subsequently, advance re- 
funding was not possible because 


THE 
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just off the press. Complimentary copies 
gladly furnished to our friends in the 
financial and industrial world. 


Write: RESEARCH DEP’T. 


BOX 71 


Art ZONA 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
New York Agency, 
37 Wall Street, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your newly-revised booklet on 


Income Taxes and Other Legislation. 


If so, you will find concise, helpful 
information in the completely 
revised new edition of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia’s memorandum on 
Income Taxes and Other Legislation 
Affecting Canadian Enterprises. 

You can obtain your free copy of 


this BNS booklet by filling in and 


mailing the coupon below. 


| 


Chicago Representative: 


Board of Trade Bidg. General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto. 
London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 


most of the institutional invest: -s 
engaging in such operations wo 


| have had to incur a loss on th-i 


books to participate in such an . x 
change. Legislation of 1959 remed 2 
this situation, permitting such 0; 

ations without incurring a cap::: 


| gain or loss at the time. 


A long-term Treasury issue 


| cash competes with other long-te: 


borrowers. A long-term exchange 


| maturing securities has much 

| same effect, for a maturing issue has 
| been short-term, and_ short-ter 
| holders normally do not want lon 


term bonds. Hence, the advance re- 
funders have been concentrating 
their attention on the wartime 214s 
of 1967-72, $28-billion of which in 
August were held by institutional 
long-term investors. Holders of these 
now 7- to 12-year maturities have 


| been locked in, as sale of the bonds 
| would mean taking losses. A Treas- 
| ury exchange offer of 20- to 40-year 
| bonds bearing a somewhat higher in- 


terest coupon than current yields is 


| designed to appeal to the holders of 
| the 214s, as they may still carry the 
| new bonds on their books at par. 


Maturities to Suit 
The Treasury seeks to keep typi- 


| eal long-term investors in long-term 
| bonds, typical intermediate-term 


holders in intermediate-term securi- 


| ties, and typical short-term investors 
| in short-terms. But it does not re- 
| gard advance refunding as a panacea 
| for all debt-management problems. 
| Such refunding is applicable chiefly 
| when large outstanding issues are 
| selling at substantial discounts in a 
| market in which investors are will- 
| ing to lengthen their portfolios. It 
| may help shift a substantial amount 


of 5- to 10-year securities into long- 


| term and an even greater amount of 
| 1- to 5-year maturities into the 5- to 


10-year area—a leap-frogging proc- 
ess. This would be all to the good. 


Nothing makes your car run bet- 


| ter than finding out how much cash 
| you need to buy another one. 


When success turns a person’s 


| head, it often wrings his neck at the 
| same time. 


Money isn’t everything, because 
there are also such things as stocks, 


| bonds, and travelers checks. 
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Good Economic Citizenship 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


take: part in our Economic Educa- 
tion Workshops since their inception 
954. The association has been 
represented on our advisory board 
and nas been one of our major con- 
tributors. At the 2-week workshops, 
each August, there is always banker 
representation. Some of the men 
come as guests and consultants, 
others as speakers on the program.” 
The Purdue teacher workshop sets 
aside a “Bank Day,” with Eldon F. 
Lundquist, vice-president of St. Jo- 
seph Valley Bank, Eikhart, as the 
lecturer. A number of teaching units 
developed at this workshop are now 
being used in public schools in Elk- 
hart and other Indiana cities. 
Indiana bankers have also played 
an active role in the Purdue work- 
shops for clergymen. Walter H. Bis- 
choff, vice-president of the Old Na- 
tional Bank, Evansville, has handled 
“Bank Day” at the clergy workshop 
for the past several years. Robert C. 
Nelson, secretary of the Indiana 
Bankers Association is listed among 
the other banker participants. 


What Ohio Is Doing 


Ohio is another state in which of- 
ficers of the state bankers associa- 
tion have given active support. O. E. 
Anderson, secretary of the Ohio 
Bankers Association, is a member 
of the board of directors of the Ohio 
Council on Economic Education, 
and the association is listed among 
the council’s contributors, along 
with several banks in Akron, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, and Columbus. At 
least 18 officers from various Ohio 
banks have appeared as speakers at 
workshops and local conferences in 
recent years. The state association 
is currently engaged in helping the 
council raise additional funds in or- 
der that one or two additional work- 
shops may be established in Ohio. 


Activity in New York 


A new council was organized in 
New York State last year. John A. 
Sheedy, president of Marine Midland 
Trust Company of Central New 
York, Syracuse, is treasurer and a 
member of its executive board, and 
Francis A. Smith, president of The 
Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, Buffalo, serves as a mem- 
ber of the business advisory com- 
mittee. One of the local councils, the 
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Economic Education Council of 
Northern New York, also has banker 
representatives among its 
and directors. 

On Long Island, New York, the 
Franklin National Bank has had for 
many years a summer in-the-bank 
work program for 12 scholarship 
students. 


workshops 


and chairman Augustus B. Weller of 


Meadow Brook has lectured in the | 


workshops. Five New York City 
banks played an important role in 


the New York City Economic Edu- | 
cation Workshop held at New York | 
University in 1959, along with repre- | 
sentatives from The American Bank- | 
er, the Federal Reserve Bank of New | 


York, and the A.B.A. 


Oregon and Illinois 


Oregon bankers have been doing 
their part in the work of the Oregon 
Council on Economic 
Robert J. Gridley, assistant secre- 
tary of the council, reports that 
First National Bank of Oregon, The 
United States National Bank, Se- 
curity Bank of Oregon, and The 
Bank of California have been among 
the council’s contributors, and of- 


ficers of these banks have personally | 


participated in its workshops. 


In Illinois, Dr. William C. Brad- | 


ford, assistant dean of the Faculties | 
| Work on these reports is about finished. 


at Northwestern University, who 
serves as executive director of the 
Illinois Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, reports: 

“The Illinois Council on Economic 
Education has conducted workshops 
in Chicago, Carbondale, Decatur, 
Evanston, Peoria, Rock Island, and 
Taylorville—a total greater than 
that of any other regional council. 

“In all parts of the state, banks 


have not only given financial sup- | 


port but have also provided speakers 


for the programs. Such banks as The | 


officers | 


The Meadow Brook Na- | 
tional Bank has supported summer | 
conducted at Hofstra | 
College by the Long Island Council, | 


Education. | 


Northern Trust Company, Chicago | 


Title and Trust Company, 


Harris | 


Trust and Savings Bank, and City | 
National Bank and Trust Company | 
have supported the Illinois Council | 


every year since it was founded in 
1951. In Taylorville, the chairman 


of the local finance committee for the | 
workshop was a banker. In work- | 


shops held in Evanston and Chi- 


2 Huge New Markets 
for Securities and 
Mortgages! 


| Head-line news is that state and municipal 


retirement funds, teachers’ funds, union 
funds, corporate pension funds, fire and 
casualty insurance companies are now a 


| huge new multi-billion dollar market for 


non-government securities and real estate 
mortgages. 


To help you take advantage of this dra- 
matic opportunity, we are compiling all in- 
formation you need to tell your story direct 
to the man who makes the decision to buy. 
Reports will be available in two separate 
typewritten directories: 


State and Local Government 
Investment Reports 


About 200 reports covering the largest 
government retirement funds. 


Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Investment Reports 


About 250 reports covering the largest 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Companies. 


Each report will provide the informa- 
tion tabulated below 


MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT FUND 


Investment Officer: (Name) 
Employees: 48,000 
Mortgages: $16,397,531 
Non-Gov. Sec.: $100,998,000 
Total Assets: $333,867,331 


You can have them shortly. Either directory 
may be purchased at a cost of only $1.00 
a report. 


3 IMPORTANT MARKETS 
Now Ready for Delivery 


The following reports, showing the finan- 
cial assets and loan officers, are typed in di- 
rectory form, and are now in stock and 
ready for immediate delivery. 


AFL-CIO —155 national and _ interna- 


tional unions, $49.50. 


Foundations—iss with assets from 
$5 million to $493 million, $49.50. 


Life Insurance Companies — 
400 legal reserve buying conventional and 
FHA mortgages, $49.50. 


Order today from 


New York Legal Exchange 
Established 1927 
550 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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cago, commercial banks and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
have been generous in providing 
speakers. 

“The Illinois Council has also 
served as a consultant to the IIli- 
nois Bankers Association in the de- 
velopment of widely-reprinted 
publication, ‘Your Illinois Banks’.” 

A new economic council is just 
now being set up in Arizona, ac- 
cording to Carl A. Bimson, presi- 
dent of Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, and president of The American 
Bankers Association. The Arizona 
Council is being supported by a 
group of top business and commu- 
nity leaders, including representa- 
tives of Arizona banks. The group is 
working with Arizona State Uni- 
versity in planning a broad program 
to make economic materials avail- 
able to teachers throughout the 
state, regardless of the school level 
or subject taught. 


Bankers have also supported the 
work of state councils in Maryland, 
Kansas, West Virginia, Texas, and 
Tennessee. Two officers of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., have held nu- 
merous posts in the Michigan Coun- 
cil on Economic Education and have 
been active as lecturers and program 
chairmen. 


More Information Wanted 


Undoubtedly, there are other areas 
in which banks have given heavily of 
time, energy, and funds to the work 
of the economic education councils. 
We have tried to assemble as much 
information as possible, but our 
readers will understand if we have 
missed some. Nor has it been possi- 
ble to list the names of all of the very 
many banks and bank officers whose 
activities in this connection have 
been brought to our attention by the 
JCEE field directors. We are anx- 


We are pleased to announce the 
opening of a nice new plant in 
Norwalk, Connecticut. Ray 
Cavanagh is the manager and Jim 
McKnight is the production super- 
intendent. Both of these young men 
came out of our Clifton plant and 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
needs of the New England banks 
which Norwalk will serve. Theyare 
backed up by a nucleus of experi- 
enced people, as well as a clean- 
cut group of youngsters who will 
quickly learn the significance of 
DeLuxe service. 


We did not have time to construct 
a new building in Norwalk but were 
fortunate in acquiring one only five 
years old. We have 22,000 square 
feet on one floor, and 6,000 square 
feet in the basement which can be 
used for storage. The interior looks 
good now that the alterations are 
completed, and when we finish 
the landscaping the exterior should 
be most attractive. 


In one respect this new plant is 
unusual, since it will handle only 


orders for magnetic ink encoded 
checks. At the present time we are 
encoding for 126 New England 
banks and 205 branches, for a total 
of 331 banking offices, and we an- 
ticipate switching them over as fast 
as Norwalk can handle the work. 
Another advantage in having a 
plant in this location is that it pro- 
vides us with a cushion to take care 
of peak loads from Metropolitan 
New York, and in fact even now 
a portion of the orders from one 
large bank are being produced 
there. 


This new plant is one of several 
planned for the next five years. As 
we have said before, we are not try- 
ing to expand just to become big, 
but we must provide facilities for 
steady growth. During the past 
five years we have opened plants in 
Dallas, Indianapolis, Detroit, and 
Chatsworth, California, and in ad- 
dition have moved our Paoli and 
Cleveland plants into enlarged 
buildings. We hope keeping pace 
will continue to be our greatest 
problem. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


ious, however, to obtain as muc!: in- 
formation as we can about what 
banks and bankers are doing a'ong 
these lines, and invite our rea/lers 
to submit items of national interest 
to readers of BANKING or the little 
bulletin Banking Education News, 
which is published about eight times 
a year by the A.B.A. Counci! on 
Banking Education. Dissemination 
of information about these activities, 
we feel, can help to spark banker in- 
terest in the work of the JCEE and 
engender broader bank support of 
these vitally important programs. 


The Compelling Need 


The reasons why support 
must continue and grow are obvious 
and compelling. As the Opinion Re- 
search Corporation pointed out in a 
recent report, “A nation dedicated 
to individual freedom and the right 
of individual decision requires a cer- 
tain level of economic understanding 
among its citizens to preserve valued 
institutions.” A recent survey con- 


| ducted by the Oklahoma Bankers As- 


sociation, reported in Banking Edu- 
cation News last March, indicated 
an appalling ignorance on the part 
of high school students of the basic 
facts about money, banking, and 
credit. Other studies have revealed a 
similar lack of understanding of the 


| free enterprise system. 


There are many approaches which 
business and banking can use to help 
correct this unfortunate situation. 


| Increased activity in economic work- 
| shops and in-service programs for 


teachers is only one, of course, but it 


| has the all-important advantage of 
| affording opportunities for face-to- 
| face contacts with educators and the 
| establishment of close working rela- 
| tionships. 


Bankers should not be discour- 


| aged by the fact that the results of 


these efforts are necessarily im- 


| ponderable and difficult to evaluate. 
| In the long run, they cannot fail to 
| produce significant results. Whether 
| we look at the matter from the stand- 
| point of civic leaders, with responsi- 
| bility for supplying leadership in 
| our communities, or as cold-blooded 


businessmen interested in _ profits 


| and economic survival, our stake in 


the JCEE’s efforts should be obvious 
to every banker. 
And let’s remember that this pro- 


| gram is aimed directly at that Very 


Important Person, tomorrow’s cus- 


| tomer—if not, indeed, today’s! 
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New Books 


COMPARATIVE BANKING. Edited by 
H. W. Auburn. Waterlow & Sons, 
Ltd., London. 118 pp. 17s 6d. This 
little book offers comparative stud- 
ies by bankers of the banking sys- 
tems of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
U.S.A., and U.S.S.R. For all coun- 
tries except Russia there are tables 
of deposits in the principal banks as 
of the ends of 1938 and 1958. The 
volume is a collection of articles that 
first appeared in The Bankers’ Mag- 
azine. 


You CAN TALK WELL, By Richard 
C. Reager. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 212 pp. $3.95. 
Revision of a book first published in 
1946, and now updated by Norman 
P. Crawford and Edwin L. Stevens. 
The purpose is to “help the reader 
develop to a maximum his innate 
ability to talk well.” 


THE STRATEGY OF DESIRE. By Er- 
nest Dichter. Doubleday, New York. 
314 pp. $3.95. A description of “the 
science of persuasion” by the found- 
er and president of the Institute for 
Motivational Research. 


TAXATION AND OPERATIONS ABROAD. 
Tax Institute, Princeton, N. J. 308 
pp. $6. A symposium conducted by 
the Institute last December. This 
was the third in a series on “The 
Impact of Taxation on Management 
Responsibility. 


NEW BUSINESS AND CONSERVATION 
PRACTICE. By H. T. Riedeman. Bank- 
ers Publishing Company, Boston. 
105 pp. $6. Mr. Riedeman, vice-pres- 
ident of The Bank of Douglas, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., believes there must be an 
“offensive” and “defensive” develop- 
ment and conservation program in 
every bank to offset the normal loss 
of accounts and to add new business. 
He suggests procedures that bring 
results. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 156) 
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ALMOST 50% OF BANK’S 
DEPOSITS EMBEZZLED 


Complete Recovery Due To 
Excess Bank Employee Dishonesty Blanket Bond 


Think it can’t happen to your bank? It can. Case in point . . . a small 
bank with deposits of $2,254,437. Just one embezzlement loss. . . 
$1,018,000 . . . almost half of the bank’s deposits. This would have been 
a crippling loss if only basic blanket bond coverage had been carried. 


However, in the interests of its stockholders and depositors, manage- 
ment had invested $435 in an Excess Bank Employee Dishonesty 
Blanket Bond, Standard Form 28. The basic coverage returned 
$150,000 and the excess coverage made up the difference of $868,000 
to effect complete recovery. 


Here is a case in which foresighted management recognized the protec- 
tion bargain this low-cost premium provided. Are your stockholders 
and depositors similarly protected? Your local F & D Representative 
will give you an objective, expert analysis of your bonding coverage 
with no obligation. Call him, or write to us, c/o Bank Bond Division. 
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| GROW: with Japan’s Industries, 
with the Mitsubishi_ Bank 


The easing of exchange controls in Japan will introduce new 
economic growth as foreign capital is introduced to Japan’s 
booming industries. 

The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations with Japan’s major 
industrial organizations and offers you quick, sure and safe 
banking facilities. 156 branches in Japan and a worldwide net- 
work of affiliate banking services. 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK, 


CABLE ADDRESS: BANKMITSUBISHI 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo BRANCHES: 156 throughout Japen 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 


The best financial advice — 
you can buy today ... 


FINANCIAL HANDBOOK 


| Standard working guide to every aspect of fi- 
| nance offers unparalleled help in keeping money 
| safely, profitably employed. Indispensable for 
| institutions supplying loans and investment 
funds, Handbook covers the cumulative experience of 
American business — the benefits of modern tested 
practice. Includes legal and regulatory provisions 
governing transactions, instruments, negotiations; es- 
sential technical data on markets and exchange, etc. 
Explains what to do, what not to do to accomplish 
LAW LIBRARY INCLUDED your aims in the most practical, economical way. From 
the publishers of the Accountants’ Handbook, Ac- 
countants’ Cost Handbook, Office Management 


BAN Kl N G Handbook and other definitive Handbooks for 
business and industry. 
JULES I. BOGEN, Editor, Board of 65 Editors. 
EA D Fe 3rd E-d. Rev. Print. 1,289 pp., 139 illus. $12.00 
through BANK CREDITS 
LAW TRAINING AND ACCEPTANCES 


Many banking leaders today have been law WILBERT WARD; and HENRY 
trained. Banking leaders of tomorrow will also HARFIELD, Member, New York Bar 
be law trained. Thousands of ambitious men 
and women have read law at home through the | to trade transactions under international prac- 
help of LaSalle’s American Law and Procedure | tice and American law. Book fully treats the 
which leads to the LL.B. degree. You too can | expanding role of the commercial banker in foreign 
learn as you earn, and advance step by step | — —— as of sight and acceptance 
° . 4 credits wit comp: ete guidance on international com- 
with the help of licensed attorney instructors. mercial credit regulations, acceptance financing, sig- 
Full 14-volume Law Library included. Low nificant court ‘ecomee o etc. Provides forms for sub- 
cost—easy terms. stantially all phases of commercial credit transactions. 
| 4th Fd. 277 pp., 20 illus $7.00 
Send at once for the free valuable booklets 
“‘Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence.” 
No obligation of course. 


Accredited Member National Home Study Council THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 417 South Dearborn Street 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. L838 Chicago 5, tl. | 1 5 East 26th St... New York 10 


An expert study of financing devices in relation 


Order your books from: 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—195° 
VISION. Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Washing- 
| ton, D. C. $1. A detailed descriy ‘ion 
| of the new features of the revised 
| index of industrial production and 
the methods used in compiling it. 
Analytical aspects of the revised 
index relating to industrial classi fica- 
tion, market groupings, output-per- 
manhour adjustments, seasonal fluc- 
tuations, weighting, and other base 
| period considerations are also pre- 
| sented. The book contains complete 

tables of monthly and annual aver- 
age index numbers for 1947-1958, 
Since the latter year indexes have 
been published in the Federal Re- 
| serve Bulletin and the Board’s 
monthly business release. 


YouR BUYING GUIDE TO MUTUAL 
FUNDS AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 
By Leo Barnes. American Research 
Council, Larchmont, N. Y. 122 pp. 
$3.95. This 1960 edition brings the 
user up to date on the latest avail- 

| able performance results of the 
funds. 


A HANDBOOK OF SMALL BUSINESS. 
By Ralph B. Tower. Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
80 pp. 30 cents. Fourth edition, re- 
vised by the SBA staff, reflecting 
Federal legislation and updating ma- 
terial in earlier versions. 
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“Now remember, pretend you don’t need 
the loan!” 
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modern banking 


requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks— 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON_INC., Manoger 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 
Mention in this column does not con- 
stitute endorsement by the American 
Bankers Association. 


Ewvo-cat, a combination envelope 
and calendar is a new mechanical 
reminder calculated to stimulate 
weekly or monthly banking-by-mail. 
The device may be composed of 12 


or 52 envelopes with extended flaps 
to include depc.:it slips, with bank’s 
name imprinted, and a gummed area 
for easy sealing. A weekly or monthly 
calendar is printed on the pocket 
side of the envelope. The over-all 
size of the Envo-Cal is 714” x 814” x 
1” deep (maximum) for 52-envelope 
calendars. The 12-envelope calendar 
is proportionately slimmer. Produc- 
tion is now being planned for 1962 
on a volume scale. However, firm 
orders received by October 1, 1960, 
will be delivered on or about Janu- 
ary 2, 1961. Send your inquiries to 
The Envo-Cal Company, 80 Morris 
Avenue, Springfield, N. J. 


A STREAMLINED metal desk tray 
and a desk-top bookcase are two new 
items being introduced by Lit-Ning 


Products Company. The tray has a 
complete front opening, rear corner 
openings, identifications holders on 
both sides, and varying depth of feet 
giving the tray a downward slope so 
that papers are easily retained or 
removed. The bookcase fits on the 
top of any desk or table and will 
hold books, catalogs, and magazines. 
Both items come in tan, mist green, 
and green. For further information, 
on these and their other steel office 
accessories, write to National Sales 
Office, Lit-Ning Products Company, 
170 North Robertson Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Buew-A-cur, is a newly-invented 
machine that serves cups of piping 
hot coffee, each individually brewed 
in only six seconds. When a coin is 
deposited, an individual coffee pod 
is locked in the chamber. Hot water 


COFFEE 


is forced through the pod, perking 
coffee into the waiting cup below. 


Cream and sugar, of course, are 
added automatically at the same 
time, if desired. This machine also 
serves hot chocolate, tea, and soup. 
Manufactured by Rudd - Melikian, 
Inc., Hatboro, Pa. 


A PLASTIC clip that slips smoothly 
between the flanges of reels to hold 
loose ends of magnetic tape secure- 
ly in place has been developed, and 
is being merchandised in packages 
of 10, by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


PRODUC"'S 


BOOKLETS 


The Present Status and Changing 
Role of the Bank Marketing Fune- 
tion, a just-released report based on 
an actual market research survey, 
made by First Research Corporation, 
of banks of all sizes in the eastern 
half of the U. S., enables the banker 
to compare his bank’s marketing 
practices with those of other banks, 
Complimentary copy may be obtained 
by writing on your letterhead to 
First Research Corporation, 186 
S.W. 13th Street, Miami 36, Fla. 


Tue 10-SECOND filing and finding 
method is described in a new color- 
ful brochure, Y&E Direct Name Fil- 
ing System. This booklet tells how 
this fast, accurate, filing and finding 
system works. The advantages of 
the indexing method, the function of 
the component parts and the nv- 
meric feature are fully explained. 
For your copy write to Yawman & 
Erbe, Rochester 3, New York. 


Unusvat promotion devices to mail 
to prospects and customers can be 
found in the 20-page catalog just 
published by Marvin Tabak Com- 
pany. For your free copy contact 
them at 105 West 47th Street, New 
York 36. 


Protection Pattern for Banks, is 
a concise series of three articles on 
the insurance needs of banks. To get 
your copy write to Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company Group, Hartford 
15, Conn. 


A CATALOG containing 26 pages of 
stock business forms, systems, and 
correlated equipment is being of- 
fered by the Carteret Printing Com- 
pany, Inc., 480 Canal Street, New 
York 13. Illustrations, full descrip- 
tions, samples, and prices are in- 
cluded for all items. 
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Cut your office typewriter cost...\. 


Now! Get the compact Smith- 
Corona Electra 12 — the new, full- 
featured electric that costs you 
less than a manual office typewriter! 


Here’s the dollars-and-cents proof: 
A regular office electric costs $471.70*. 
The Electra 12: just $190.27. You 
save $281.43, or almost 60 per cent 
(federal excise tax included). 

A manual office typewriter lists at 
$238.50. The Electra 12 saves you 
$48.23, or 20 per cent (tax included). 

Better yet, the Electra 12 has all 
the major features of the expensive 
electrics: wide-range touch selector, 


October 1960 


mith-Corona 


AES bd 


impression control, full business-size 
carriage, automatic repeat action on 
space bar and hyphen-underline key, 
plus all the speed and ease electric 
typing’s famous for. 

The typing itself is clean, sharp 
... just like a printed page. And you 
can get up to 12 clear carbons. 

All this is possible because the 
Electra 12 is compact. Yet it has all 
the quality and rugged dependabil- 
ity you need to handle heavy work 
loads day after day. 

Why not call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration. 
Or simply fill out the coupon and mail 
it to Smith-Corona today. 


Free 16-page ‘'Guide to Increas- 
ing Office Efficiency.’’ The compact, 
complete office guide that can help you have a 
smoother-running office in 7 days or less. For a 
free copy (and more details on the Smith-Corona 
Electra 12), just fill out this coupon and mail 
to Smith-Corona, 701 £. Washington St., Syracuse 
N.Y. There's no obligation, of course. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


SMITH -CORGNA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC 
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Builds 
Your Bank Like 
BETTER SERVICE 


bd How about your service to install- 


| ment loan debtors stricken by 


accident, sickness or death? 


i 

a All such problems are eased—solved when 
2 your debtor has Federal Credit Life and 
BI Disability coverage. You are repaid 


cia promptly. Your collection costs and losses 
are reduced. Instead of risking dissatisfac- 
tion, you create priceless good will with 
this popular service. 

Federal Plans are simple: completely 


flexible. All promotional tools are fur- 


nished. Providing Federal low cost cover- 
age on your installment debtors can be 
i one of your greatest assets. We have 
i highly trained field representatives; your 
inquiry is invited. 

FEDERAL 
i 
| LIFE AND 


GASUALTY 
COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Over half a century of personal protection service 


| 
| 
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Acco Products (Division of Natser Corporation) ............. | 
American Air Curtain Corporation over II 
American. Bankers Association 63 
American District Telegraph Company ..............++0+205. 133 
Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America ........ Cover I 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A. ... 149 
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Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 
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116 


Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Company of Chicago .... 2] 
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Fifth Third Union Trust Company, The .............-22eeeeeeeee 122 
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“We in our bank are 
urging all employees 
to invest in Savings 
Bonds through the 
payroll deduction 


plan.” 


says E. C. SAMMONS, 
Chairman, 

The United States National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon 


“As bankers we have a responsibility to the nation. We 
should set an example for all Americans in our support 
of our Treasury's U. S. Savings Bond Program. Savings 
Bonds offer the American people an effective method 


of setting aside the emergency funds that are an essen- 


tial part of any sound investment program.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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The OUTLOOK and 
CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


in the price of gold will be inevitable, if gold itself is 
not to be entirely repudiated as money. 

“TI would welcome the changes that would make a re- 
valuation of the dollar unnecessary. But all that it seems 
realistic to hope for under current political, social, and 
moral conditions is a redefinition of currencies in terms 
of gold at levels that would enable the gold standard 
to function effectively and to exert its powerful and 
impartial discipline on those nations whose occasional 
departure from wise economic and social behavior leads 
them into financial difficulties.” 


Gold War? 


Thus our business outlook is linked inevitably with 
the cold war, with our prestige abroad, and especially 
with the prestige of our dollar. The noncommunist na- 
tions as a group must compete with the communist, 
state-managed group so the cold war is entering a new 
worldwide phase requiring that the free nations get 
closer together on trade, tariffs, foreign investments, 
and gold. 

Back-casting is less hazardous than forecasting if we 
can avoid the sin of drawing false analogies. However, 
the situation today is disturbingly similar to the period 
just before the collapse of sterling in 1931 and the tor- 
pedoing of the subsequent London Conference when the 
nations tried to get together on a monetary program. 

Once again voices are heard urging an international 
conference to create a central central bank for the 
world’s trading nations to make better use of the in- 
adequate gold supply and various national currencies. 

The production of gold has long failed to keep pace 
with expanding world business and provide an adequate 
reserve. This has forced trading nations to augment 
gold with national currency holdings, mainly dollars. 

Opposition to devaluation of gold is based on many 
different grounds, mainly that it would be inflationary, 
that its benefits would be uneven among nations, that 
it would have to be repeated periodically, and that it 
would help Russia mainly. 

Paradoxically the more successful we are in balancing 
our international payments the sooner will come to a 
head the latest crisis in worldwide liquidity because for- 
eign countries would be deprived of dollars to hoard. 


Balance of Plus and Minus Signs 


A quick rundown of plus and minus items in the im- 
mediate picture may help to explain the lack of oomph. 

There is a slight pickup in new orders in most indus- 
tries, and there is a ready availability of almost all 
goods. The price situation is practically static. Consum- 
er demand has not been especially enthusiastic, so no 
change in inventory policies is expected, and industry 
will hold down buying until there is evidence of a long- 
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term upswing. This situation will probably be rei!ecteg 
in some curtailment of plans for capital spendiig by 
business. 

Other negative factors to be included are the presi. 
dential election uncertainties and the frequency and na- 
ture of labor threats to stability. 

On the brighter side are a retail pick-up coinciding 
with the back-to-school season and a personal income 
total which keeps on rising and is now at an annual 
rate just short of $408-billion. This compares with 
$386.8-billion one year ago. 

Factory employment has been lagging but the service 
industries show a good increase, so over-all employment 
has risen. The latest figures at this writing have been 
68,700,000 compared with 67,600,000 a year ago. Unem- 
ployment is also up and now stands at just below 6% of 
those seeking work. Rising employment is explanation 
enough for the increase in personal income but does not 
indicate whether the money will be spent for hard or 
soft goods or how much will be saved. 

Housing starts have not come up to expectations, but 
long-range estimates are hopeful. About 900,000 new 
households will be established this year, but the indus- 
try is counting on a rise to 1,500,000 by 1970. 

It seems reasonable to hope for a balanced Federal 
budget in fiscal ’61, although Congress voted more spend- 
ing without authorizing the revenues to match it. 

Corporate taxes are an uncertain item. Costs have 
gone up in all directions, including labor and machin- 
ery, squeezing profits in the face of added volume. The 
same cost increases have greatly added to U. S. defense 
spending. 


Exporting Dollars and Ideas 


It is possible we can reduce our deficit in foreign pay- 
ments below $3-billion this year. It was $4-billion last 
year. This advance margin is accounted for mainly by 
foreign aid, grants, and various kinds of assistance. In 
round figures during the past 15 years of this part of 
outflow of our wealth has totaled $80-billion. 

There has been a deficit in our foreign payments an- 
nually for 10 years, and the fact that this simply can- 
not go on may be the biggest single factor in the busi- 
ness outlook here and abroad. It could mean that an era 
of deflation is about to replace inflation, which has been 
with us so long that many, of say college age, probably 
think that inflation is one of nature’s immutable laws. 

We have always been fascinated with the thought of 
exporting our way of life to countries which do not 
want it and do not understand it. So here we go again, 
with black Africa totally unprepared for anything re- 
sembling the abstract idea of popular government devel- 
oped in Europe and North America. What is needed is 
a long period of preparation, person-to-person dealings, 
and relationships such as those which we had with the 
Philippines. 

Within a few years these new little countries will even 
be a majority in the United Nations, each with a vote 
equal to that of Britain, France, Canada or the Unit- 
ed States. It will look to history as though the civilized 
world, hit by some mysterious aberration, turned over 
the management of civilization to people who had nothing 
whatever to do with creating it, meaning, often, turning 
it over to Communist imperialism. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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commerce and industry today no blueprints for new construction, 
) plans for remodeling can ignore the concept of traffic flow as an integral 
netion of architecture. One of the boldest expressions of this idea 


years is the American Air Curtain. 


| 


...an entrance that’s sealed against wind and weather, 
heat and cold, odors and insects—against everything 
but people! It’s that imaginative innovation in archi- 
tectural engineering, the American Air Curtain. 


A gentle curtain of air, thermostatically controlled, 
separates and insulates spaces with different tempera- 
tures, atmospheric pressures or humidities. 


Since 1952 the American Air Curtain has transformed 
stores, theaters, public and industrial buildings of all 
kinds. Doesn’t this fit a functional need in your busi- 
ness? Write for complete information on the dramatic 
commercial and industrial uses of the American Air 
Curtain . . . made by the first and the most experienced 
manufacturer of air curtains. 


Conventional doors 
let traffic flow bog 
down where it counts 
most—right at the 
entrance to your 
business! The 
American Air Curtain 
eliminates traffic 
jams, prevents 
mishaps... 

adds up to an 

“open invitation” 
for customers to 
walk right in. 


PEOPLE AND PRODUCTS MOVE THROUGH THE CLOSED DOOR THAT’S ALWAYS OPEN 


AMERICAN AIR CURTAIN CORPORATION 


472 PAUL AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 35, MISSOURI 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 
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‘Faster 


for our Customers... 


Faster 
for our Tellers” 


reports 
Mr. Robert F. McCammon 


Senior Vice President, Operations, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 


Now! Pre-packaged 


merican Express Travelers Cheques 


Like so many men whose job it is to con- 
trol costs and increase profits, operations 
man McCammon favors new pre-packaged 
American Express Travelers Cheques. Why? 


“At Girard, we are most enthusiastic about 
the new packaged Travelers Cheques. We 
now sell them at 237 tellers’ windows in 
Central Office and in our branches. 


“The pre-packaged cheques take only one- 
fourth as long to issue. They save time for 
our customers and reduce the amount of 
bank time required for each transaction.” 


For further details or supplies, write to 
Mr. Olaf Ravndal, Senior Vice President 
& Treasurer, American Express Company, 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT 
Handy sales kit contains eight different 
packages ranging in value from $50 to 
$1,000. Many banks have already placed 
a kit with every teller. 


JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM 

All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS + CREDIT CARDS + TRAVEL SERVICE + FIELD WAREHOUSING - OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING + FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING | 


NO COUNTING—NO PAPER WORK 

Teller reaches for right package—that’s © 
all. Information once supplied by teller | 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW : 
Now every teller can handle Americal” 
Express Travelers Cheques easily and 
profitably—help your bank achieve im 
portant increases in sales. , 
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